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Anthony Mundy and the Bodenham Miscellanies 


By CELESTE TURNER WRIGHT 
University of California 
Davis 


Anthony Mundy’s connection with the miscellanies sponsored by 
John Bodenham has not been scrutinized. He edited Belvedere 
(1600), signing his dedicatory sonnet “A.M.” and displaying com- 
plimentary verses by a fellow-dramatist, Richard Hathway.* 
Though Professor Rollins? supports this identification of “A.M.,” 
some bibliographers* ignore it. As the present paper will show, 
Anthony not only edited Belvedere but may have influenced another 
editor, Francis Meres. Tracing Mundy’s connection with the 
series, we learn to know the staff, some members of which he may 
himself have selected. The whole enterprise becomes less shadowy. 

The Bodenham series includes Politeuphuia, Wit’s Commonwealth 
(1597), edited and published by Nicholas Ling, with James Roberts 
as printer; Palladis Tamia, Wit’s Treasury, Being the Second Part 
of Wit’s Commonwealth (1598), edited by Francis Meres and 
printed by Peter Short for Cuthbert Burby; Wit’s Theater of the 
Little World (1599), edited by Robert Allott, and printed by 
Roberts for Ling; Belvedere, the Garden of the Muses (1600), 
edited by Mundy and printed by Felix Kyngston for Hugh Astley ; 
and England’s Helicon (the same year), edited by “L.N.” (Ling) 
and printed by Roberts for John Flasket. 


1 [Julia] Celeste Turner [Wright], Anthony Mundy: An Elizabethan Man of 
Letters (Berkeley, 1928)—hereafter cited as AM. See pp. 135-137. 

2 Hyder E. Rollins, ed., England’s Helicon (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 0, 
55-58. 

3 Pollard and Redgrave, Short-Title Catalogue (London, 1926)—hereafter 
cited as STC. See no. 3189, listing Belvedere under “Bodenham.” 
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A quarter of a century ago John Bodenham became known to 
modern scholars as something besides a name.* He was the bookish 
heir to a grocery fortune, and he attended the Merchant Taylors’ 
School. A bachelor, he inhabited from his birth (about 1558) 
to 1593 the family residence, called the Woolsack, in the parish of 
St. Stephen Walbrook. By a delightful mix-up, not surprising to 
anyone who knows officialdom, his warehouse was legally regarded 
as being in that parish, but the tenements on an upper floor of the 
same building were just as legally in the next parish, St. Mildred 
in the Poultry. 

Sometime between August 1576 and the fall of 1578, young 
Bodenham may have met the even more youthful Anthony Mundy, 
who was studying printing under John Allde in the Long Shop 
next door to St. Mildred’s “proper little church” (AM. 6). The 
book-loving Bodenham may have seen in that shop A Gorgeous 
Gallery of Gallant Inventions (1578), a volume puffed by Mundy 
and edited by a fellow-apprentice (AM. 6-7). Though the book is 
tiresome, there are signs that the grocer’s heir remembered it: 
as one authority has observed, the Gorgeous Gallery is the only 
earlier anthology with headings of the Bodenham kind.’ Mundy’s 
favorite printer John Charlewood,® being an ex-member of the 
Grocers’ Company, may have introduced him to young Bodenham, 
whose father had been chief officer of the guild. 

After cancelling his indentures, Mundy often revisited the 
Poultry, where a kinsman had succeeded him as apprentice (AM. 
14-15, 26). In 1579 and 1580 he had books printed there by his 
former master, and marketed one through a bookseller next door.’ 
In 1581, 1582, and 1588 he again dealt with this publisher, William 
Wright (AM, 203-204; STC. 19157). In 1588 he brought printing 
to Edward Allde, his master’s heir (SR. v. 3475). In 1592 he pub- 
lished through Cuthbert Burby, the new occupant of Wright’s shop 
(AM. 208). In 1593 John Bodenham may have quitted the neigh- 
borhood: he leased his Woolsack and most of his warehouse to 
another Grocer (Williams, p. 206). But he remained somewhere in 


4Franklin B. Williams, Jr., “John Bodenham, ‘Art’s Lover, Learning’s 
Friend,’ ” SP, xxx1 (1934), 198-214, on Bodenham and his address—no mention 
of Mundy. 

5 Charles Crawford, ed., England’s Parnassus (Oxford, 1913), xvi, but he did 
not know Bodenham’s address. 

6 Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers 
of London (London, 1875-1894)—hereafter cited as SR. See v. 226, “Charle- 
wood.” 

7 SR. v. 117, “Wright”; and AM. 201 (Mirrour of Mutability), 202 (A View 
of Sundry Examples). 
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London, and by 1600 he was the “Loving and Approved Good 
Friend” of Anthony Mundy, who not only edited Belvedere for him 
but had seven pastorals in England’s Helicon.® 

For years Bodenham, an omnivorous reader, compiled miscel- 
lanies. In 1597 he began issuing these. He always entrusted the 
final editing to others. Though he may have promoted his books 
financially, he did not see them through the press. The presiding 
genius of the series appears to have been Nicholas Ling, an editor- 
bookseller. 

Judging from the dates of Ling’s apprenticeship, he was born 
about 1555. Between 1590 and 1596 he handled several items for 
Thomas Lodge,® a relative of Bodenham. At forty-two’® he edited 
and sold Wit’s Commonwealth, the first Bodenham book, which 
proved highly successful ; at forty-four he published Wit’s Theater ; 
and at forty-five he was undoubtedly the mysterious “L.N.”"? who 
edited England’s Helicon, that finest of Elizabethan anthologies. 

Ling’s connection with Anthony Mundy had begun early: in 
1582 and 1592 (with John Charlewood) he set forth Munday’s Eng- 
lish Romayne Lyfe (STC. 18272-3). Besides old Charlewood, 
the two men had other acquaintances in common—for instance 
Henry Chettle, the dramatist. Ling undoubtedly knew Chettle as 
early as 1579: their masters, Bynneman and East, were then print- 
ing in Thames Street near Baynard’s Castle (YAM. 153). For 
Ling, in 1591, Chettle printed two books, apparently the only ones 
he ever signed as a printer (SR. v. 3789-90). Next year Chettle 
spoke gratefully of Anthony Mundy as an “approved friend”; their 
intimacy may have started in apprentice days, and it flourished 
throughout several years of collaboration in the drama (YAM. 152- 
153). After 1593 Nicholas Ling published sixteen times for their 
colleague Michael Drayton, who wrote nine plays with Mundy and 
three with Chettle (AM. 114-141). Naturally enough, “L.N.” uses 
lyrics of all these playwrights in England’s Helicon. His preface 
mentions that an occasional author may “take in scorne that a far 
meaner man in the eye of the world, shall be placed by him.” To 
avoid this scorn poor Mundy and Chettle, who did considerable 


8 Celeste T. Wright, “Young Anthony Mundy Again,” SP, Lv1 (1959), 150- 
168—hereafter cited as YAM. See 165-168 on “Shepherd Tonie.” 

9 Williams, p. 212: Lodge was more closely related to Bodenham’s uncle 
Nicholas Wanton, a Grocer (later in York), to whom a letter is addressed 
in England’s Helicon. See also STC. 16657, 1664-6. 

10 Apprenticeships were calculated to expire in the twenty-fifth year (SR. I. 
xlii). Ling had become “free” in 1579 (SR. 11. 679). 

11 Rollins, 1, 59; the present paper will confirm this view. 
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hackwork, must have welcomed the gentlemanly disguises of “Shep- 
herd Tonie” and “H.C.” 

The printer who cooperated with Ling on Wit’s Commonwealth, 
Wit’s Theater, and England’s Helicon (not to mention works of 
Drayton) was James Roberts.’? He was nearing sixty, but had only 
just been admitted to the Stationers’ Livery—a moneyed, restricted 
group. In 1593 he had espoused the widow and the business of John 
Charlewood, Mundy’s ancient crony.** Such a marriage was envied, 
for the number of master printers in London was severely limited to 
twenty-two (SR. v. xxix). Among the copyrights that Roberts thus 
inherited was “The sweete sobbes, and amorous Complaintes of 
Shepardes and Nymphes in a fancye confusde by An. Munday,” 
entered by Charlewood in 1583, and praised in William Webbe’s 
Discourse of English Poetrie somewhat later (YAM. 159, 167). This 
book of pastorals, now lost, doubtless included the “Shepherd Tonie” 
lyrics of England’s Helicon, where “L.N.” declares that each poem 
selected was “delivered by some especiall coppy coming to [the 
Collector’s}] handes.” James Roberts, who may have provided 
the Sweete Sobbes, kept in touch with its author Mundy, printing 
thrice for him in the years that followed.™ 

Roberts, Ling, or Bodenham himself gave Anthony the job of 
editing Belvedere. In this task he was hampered by the sponsor’s 
extraordinary plan for the volume: the snippets of verse used must 
not exceed two lines apiece, and each line must have ten syllables 
(Rollins, u, 53-54). In this form Belvedere artfully disguises 
eight hundred prose passages taken from Wit’s Commonwealth, 
besides torturing parts of Euphues and the Arcadia.* Since the 
snippets are unsigned, and the list of authors proves inaccurate, 
Belvedere has been stigmatized as an ugly duckling.’® 

Felix Kyngston, who printed this dictionary of quotations, had 
had several opportunities for knowing the Bodenham staff. His 
father (John “Kingston”) had worked near Nicholas Ling in 1584 
among the bookshops at the west door of St. Paul’s (SR. v. 134). 
But there is also a connection with the Grocers’ Company: father 
and son were printing members (SR. v. 246); and a stepfather, 

12 Roberts joined the Company in 1564, the Livery in 1596 (SR. 1. 29, 872). 
See also SR. 1. xliii on the Livery; and above, note 10. 

13 Mark Eccles, “Anthony Munday,” Studies in English Renaissance Drama, 
ed. Oscar Cargill (New York, 1959), p. 99: Charlewood was buried March 31, 
1593; Alice married Roberts on September 9. She had been Charlewood’s wife 
only three years. See also YAM. 152-167, on Charlewood and Mundy. 

14 STC. 18163, 19165; and AM. 212 (Mayden of Confolens). 


15 Crawford, p. xiv. 
16 Williams, p. 198. 
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George Robinson, left that guild for the Stationers’ (SR. u, 693). 
With such an aroma of groceries about them, the tribe may have 
attracted the favorable attention of Bodenham himself; they may 
also have known Mundy’s fatherly printer Charlewood, originally a 
Grocer (SR. 1. 85). After burying two husbands, Felix Kyngston’s 
mother bestowed her printing house upon a third, who not only 
assisted Ling (SR. v. no. 3713), but turned out Rosalynde for 
Bodenham’s relative Lodge.**? This third husband, Orwin, fell some- 
times from grace. In 1587 he was temporarily forbidden to print; 
in 1591 his presses were seized, but returned to him by a forgiving 
Archbishop of Canterbury (SR. v. li). Similarly, in 1595, the 
Stationers fined his widow (the matriarch) “for printing bookes 
disorderly,” and committed her son to ward (SR. nm. 824). Two 
years later Felix Kyngston transferred—no doubt under coercion— 
to the Stationers’ Company and began his new and upright life by 
paying a fine (SR. 1, 718, 827). Many Grocers like him, and many 
Drapers, pestered the book trade while the old guild system was 
breaking down.** 

Anthony Mundy was on the rolls of the Drapers’ Company. Actor, 
dramatist, translator, literary factotum, he cherished a membership 
per patrimomum in that powerful guild, his private symbol of 
respectability (AM. 75, 143). The son of a Draper-bookseller 
(Eccles, p. 97), he issued works through several of the brethren, 
besides dedicating to Sir Francis Drake (an honorary Draper) and 
to a Draper-Alderman (YAM. 166, 162). The Company was pos- 
sessive: it made even its ex-members promise to help the printers 
and booksellers who remained within the fold (Johnson, u, 170). 

Mundy, the only Draper on the Bodenham staff, probably helped 
several former brethren to jobs in connection with the series. His 
Belvedere, for example, was published by Hugh Astley, who may 
have been an acquaintance from boyhood. Astley had arrived from 
Warwickshire by July 17, 1576, when he was apprenticed—actually 
to a Draper-bookseller, but nominally to one of the Stationers, who 
were currently using this makeshift in order to maintain their 
jurisdiction over the trade (SR. u. 65). Hugh’s real master, 
Draper Abraham Veale, had long been publishing in St. Paul’s 
churchyard; and there, in the 1550’s, he may have known the 


17 SR. v. xxix and 158, “Orwin.” 

18 A. H. Johnson, A History of the Worshipful Company of the Drapers of 
London (Oxford, 1914-1922), , 166-173: the Drapers often invaded other 
fields, especially printing and bookselling. 
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Draper-bookseller Anthony Kitson—master of Mundy’s father and 
perhaps (later on) a godparent of our hero.’® 

Anthony Mundy was apprenticed only five or six weeks after 
Hugh Astley (SR. mu. 69). Some years later he published through 
Richard Ballard (AM, 201). When that young Draper died, Astley 
succeeded him as the tenant of a bookshop at St. Magnus’s Church 
eorner.?° But the Stationers were becoming more and more re- 
sentful of interlopers. In April 1589 they paid out twenty pence— 
ominously—“for goinge and commynge by water to Grenewiche 
vpon a serche about master Astley” (SR. 1. 528). They charged 
him quarterage and in 1596 collected his arrearage.”* Soon after- 
ward, though the Drapers’ Company fought against releasing 
members, publishers like him could no longer survive (Johnson, 
u, 171). On June 3, 1600, a dozen Drapers, some miserably poor, 
transferred en masse to the Stationers (SR. mn. 725). Each pre- 
sented a dozen spoons to his former Company (Johnson, u, 171). 
Among these involuntary converts was Hugh Astley, who in August 
entered Mundy’s Belvedere (SR. u1. 168). The following November 
he obtained title to some books that the Stationers had previously 
denied him (SR. m. 60, 175). 

John Tap, another of the Drapers metamorphosed in 1600, pub- 
lished the second edition of Belvedere a decade later (STC. 3190). 
Mundy doubtless made the arrangements, for the printer was Ed- 
ward Allde, his master’s son, who had helped him that same year, 
1610, and earlier also (AM, 212; SR. m. 480, 514). 

John Flasket?? entered England’s Helicon, a Bodenham book, two 
months after transferring from the Drapers. Mundy—indeed, 
most of the brethren—must have noted this publisher’s mishaps. 
The year before (constrained, doubtless, by hunger) Flasket and 
some comrades had promoted a piracy: they had flooded the market 
with cheap copies of the Arcadia, printed in Edinburgh and smug- 
gled in to compete with a more expensive edition put out by 
William Ponsonby, the lawful copyright-owner.** Flasket’s partner 


19 Eecles, p. 97, on Kitson; SR. v. eviii, 7ff., “Kitson,” “Veale.” 

20 Percival Boyd, Koll of the Draper’s Company of London (Croydon, 1934) : 
Ballard became “free” (that is, at twenty-four) in 1578, died in 1584. See also 
SR. v. 148, “Astley.” 

21 W. W. Greg and E. Boswell, Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany (London, 1930), p. 54. 

22 Rollins, 11, 60, calls Flasket a partner of Nicholas Ling in publishing for 
Drayton. Apparently the only such item, however, came about 1606, long after 
the Helicon (STC. 7217). 

23 Cyril B. Judge, Elizabethan Book Pirates (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), pp. 
100-109, on the Arcadia case. 
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Paul Linley, a former Ponsonby apprentice, was suspected of having 
betrayed his master’s plans. By the time the case was settled in the 
Stationers’ Court, Paul Linley had died; and Flasket, wishing to 
continue the business, had joined the Drapers who were translated in 
June 1600. The fine imposed on the pirates a few months later was 
moderate ; only one die-hard—another ex-Draper—refused to pay it. 

In August 1600, Mundy seems again to have demonstrated his 
loyalty to the guild. On the eleventh, the very day his Belvedere 
went to Stationers’ Hall for registry, Thomas Pavier carried in the 
playbook of Sir John Oldcastle, by Mundy, Hathway, Drayton, and 
Wilson. Pavier was yet another of the ex-Drapers. As an appren- 
tice he had confessed (before the Star Chamber) to having helped 
with a piratical grammar (Judge, p. 128). He was destined to 
produce (in 1619) a new quarto of Sir John Oldcastle, dated 
“1600” and bearing the name of Shakespeare as author (AM, 210). 
The printer of that fraudulent quarto, William Jaggard, had suc- 
ceeded to James Roberts’ business (SR. ur. 702) and in 1605 and 
1611 had worked for Anthony Mundy (AM. 212-213). 

So much for the publishing Drapers. Considering, next, Palladis 
Tamia—supposedly a member of the Bodenham series—we find 
evidence that its compiler, Francis Meres, M.A., knew Anthony 
well. In 1597 Meres was living in Botolph Lane, Easteheap (DNB). 
Had he come there about 1593, upon leaving Oxford? His address 
is interesting because Mr. Francis Roberts, the rector of St. George’s 
in Botolph Lane, who died in September 1597, had been “very well 
and familiarly acquainted” with Anthony Mundy for more than a 
decade (Eccles, pp. 101-102). Almost certainly Meres (who was 
about to take holy orders) would have known a pastor in his own 
street—a minor canon. Since Palladis Tamia singles out Anthony 
Mundy for especial praise, we may conjecture that Mr. Roberts had 
brought the two literary men together—perhaps at his house in 
Foster Lane, remote from his church, but conveniently near 
Mundy’s residence in Fore Street,** by Cripplegate. 

On August 2, 1597, Paul Linley entered one of Francis Meres’s 
translations, The Sinner’s Guide. The printed volume bears also 
the name of his partner, Draper John Flasket. Had Mundy 
recommended these publishers to Meres? In registering the book, 
the Stationers’ watchdogs stipulated: “Yt shalbe printed by a free 


24 Leslie Hotson, “Anthony Mundy’s Birth-Date,” NgQ, vi (1959), 2, on 
Mr. Roberts’ will and on Mundy’s residing in Fore Street 1578-1598 and longer. 
See AM. 75. 
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stationer” (SR. m1. 88). Obviously they feared that the job might 
go to a hungry Draper, for the next entry (some ballads for a 
Stationer) bears the warning: “Provided that noe Drapers name 
be set to them” (SR. m1. 88). 

The fee for printing The Sinner’s Guide went, accordingly, to 
James Roberts, a “free stationer.” Mundy may have promoted this 
assignment also, for, as we have seen, Roberts had inherited the wife 
and the business of Charlewood, one of Mundy’s closest friends, 
and—after 1600—printed for Mundy. The printshop stood in the 
Barbican, near Mundy’s home (SR. v. 193). 

Meres’s publisher for Palladis Tamia was young Cuthbert Burby. 
He had served an apprenticeship under William Wright, in the 
Poultry. There, sometime between 1583 and 1592, he met Anthony 
Mundy, who was publishing through Wright (STC. 19157). A few 
months after becoming a Stationer, Burby joined Mundy in some 
enterprises that seem faintly unethical. In May 1592 they launched 
the Axiocnus,” translated by “Edward Spenser.” The unsigned 
dedication—to a prominent Draper—is evidently by Mundy. The 
latter’s favorite, John Charlewood, printed it and padded the 
volume with a “Sweet Speech” composed for Mundy’s patron (the 
Earl of Oxford) a decade before. The translation itself may be 
Mundy’s work; Spenser’s authorship has been convincingly chal- 
lenged. That same year, 1592, Mundy’s version of Gerileon (pub- 
lished by Burby) opened with a letter of endorsement misleadingly 
signed “T.N.” When the popular Thomas Nashe objected, Mundy’s 
friend Henry Chettle came forward to claim the endorsement and 
to apologize for the “workman’s error” (AM. 94). Irregularities 
about later Burby-Mundy ventures will be described elsewhere; 
in that day, they were pececadilloes. The trade was highly competi- 
tive, and many an honored Stationer paid a fine or so for disorderly 
work. 

Conceivably, Mundy influenced Francis Meres’s arrangements for 
another book, Granado’s Devotions: not only was the publisher 
Burby, but the printer was Edward Allde, the son of Mundy’s 
master (SR. v. 4312). This was in March 1598. The following 
September, Burby registered Palladis Tamia. Although Meres 
introduces that volume as “the Second part of Wit’s Commonwealth” 
and begs for a share in the popularity of Part I, he does not dedi- 


25 Marshall W. H. Swan, “The Sweet Speech and Spenser’s (?) Azxiochus,” 
ELH, x1 (1944), 161-181. 
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eate to John Bodenham, nor mention him. Two years later, Pal- 
ladis Tamia is pointedly ignored by England’s Helicon, where 
“A.B.” lists the Bodenham canon. Remembering the peculiarities 
of other Burby items, we should not blindly accept the claim of 
Palladis Tamia to be the “second part” of a highly successful work. 

Meres does show some inside knowledge of plans for the Boden- 
ham series: he predicts that a scholar [Robert Allott] will edit the 
ensuing volume [Wit’s Theater]. But this forecast may have come 
from his recent printer, James Roberts, or the latter’s constant 
associate, Nicholas Ling. At a ceremony on July 1, 1598, less than 
two months before Palladis Tamia was registered, its publisher 
Burby, its printer Peter Short, and Nicholas Ling were clothed 
together in the Stationers’ coveted livery (SR. . 872-873) ; they 
became members of the inner circle. The following year, Ling and 
Burby as partners got out a work of Nashe (STC. 18370). In 1600 
the two of them and Thomas Hayes launched England’s Parnassus, 
a non-Bodenham book openly competing with England’s Helicon. 
Ling (it is clear) felt no great loyalty to Bodenham; he may there- 
fore have winked at a poacher, for Burby’s sake. And Francis 
Meres may have written in all sincerity, misled into believing that 
his book had been authorized as a part of the series. 

Meres was anything but brilliant; his Palladis Tamia shows small 
learning or originality and, even in discussing his contemporaries, 
seems to parrot the opinions of other critices.2° The section on 
comedy, for example, sounds as if Meres had talked with some of 
the Admiral’s Men: 

. . . the best for Comedy amongst vs bee, Edwarde Earle of Oxforde, Doctor 
Gager of Oxforde, Maister Rowley once a rare Scholler of learned Pembrooke 
Hall in Cambridge, Maister Edwardes one of hir Maiesties Chappell, eloquent 
and wittie Iohn Lilly, Lodge, Gascoynge, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, 


Thomas Heywood, Anthony Mundye our best plotter, Chapman, Porter, Wilson, 
Hathway, and Henry Chettle.27 


One suspects, here, the influence of Mundy. In Belvedere he in- 
stalls his patron, the Earl of Oxford, similarly at the head of a list 
of writers. His Euphuistie Zelauto (1580) boasts of John Lyly as 
a “freend” (AM. 30). Having written plays before 1584, he would 
be mindful of Edwards and Gascoigne. He was now collaborating 
with Heywood, Wilson, and Hathway. As for Francis Meres, if he 
had not relied on a list furnished him, would he have confused 


26 Don Cameron Allen, ed., Francis Meres’s Treatise “Poetrie’ (Urbana, 
1933), pp. 55, 60. 
27 Allen, pp. 78-79. 
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Samuel Rowley, the actor-playwright, with a Ralph Rowley from 
his own college, “learned Pembrooke Hall’? Since he was a clergy- 
man, let us hope his mistake was genuine—that he did not, as Pro- 
fessor Allen (p. 58) once feared, advertise his alma mater regard- 
less of truth. 

Meres’s roll of the comic dramatists closes with Henry Chettle, 
but mentions the complete name. Did Chettle provide some infor- 
mation, modestly putting himself last, but emphasizing his special 
’ friend Mundy? And did he nominate Ben Jonson among Meres’s 
“best for tragedy”—a compliment that has puzzled scholars? In 
August 1598, shortly before Palladis Tamia was registered, Chettle 
was collaborating with Ben; by October he may very naturally have 
heard that Chapman was working on “a tragedy of Benjamin’s 
plot.’”** He may also have foreknown that in 1598-99 he and Jon- 
son (with Dekker) would be preparing a Tragedy of Robert II 
(Allen, p. 129). 

Chettle had edited Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, which mentions 
Tom Nashe affectionately as a “young Juvenal.” Francis Meres re- 
peats the epithet and encourages poor Tom, in trouble over The 
Isle of Dogs (Allen, p. 144). On January 11, 1599, Burby (Meres’s 
publisher) and Nicholas Ling registered Lenten Stuff, the Praise 
of Red Herring, which Tom had composed at Yarmouth during his 
exile (SR. m1. 134; v. no. 4435). 

Since Chettle and Burby, respectively, issued the posthumous 
Groatsworth of Wit and The Repentance of Robert Greene, they may 
have awakened Meres’s evident sympathy for Greene and described 
the fatal banquet. In Kind-Hartes Dreame Chettle speaks un- 
favorably of Marlowe. Perhaps it was he who told Meres the false 
rumor of Marlowe’s having been stabbed by a bawdy servingman, 
a rival in lewd love. Here Palladis Tamia seems accountable for 
centuries of injustice, ended only when Leslie Hotson vindicated 
Marlowe (Allen, p. 37). 

Francis Meres’s delight in publishing his book was not unalloyed. 
At the last moment he inserted an epistle Candido Lectori, de- 
nouncing Burby as a stingy publisher who begrudged paper and 
who, gaping for a second edition, kept back some of Meres’s choice 
literary material. Too late Burby, the son of a husbandman, learned 
the import of that innocent-looking Latin. Though he ripped the 
offending leaf from numerous copies, a few had already been sold 


28 Marchette Chute, Ben Jonson of Westminster (New York, 1953), p. 75. 
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(Allen, p. 62). There was no second edition until 1634,*° long 
after his death. 

Burby was not always a man of peace. As a master he was either 
unpopular or unlucky: during his first two years as a bookseller he 
discharged or lost four apprentices, a record that startled the nine- 
teenth-century editor of the Stationers’ Register (SR. u. 179, 185, 
188-189). Before the Company’s officials on September 7, 1600,°° 
Burby aired a controversy with Peter Short, the printer of Palladis 
Tamia, who had worked with him as early as 1594 (SR. v. no. 4097). 
Did the trouble concern England’s Parnassus, a book entered the 
following month? The man who printed that bulky volume for 
Burby and Burby’s partners remained anonymous and proved 
woefully careless (Crawford, vi). Can he have been a cheap last- 
minute replacement? Had Peter Short—angered, perhaps, by some 
petty economy—quit the staff? As a master printer and a member 
of the Livery, Short could dare to be independent. He may have 
had considerable money: instead of serving an apprenticeship, he 
had joined the Stationers by redemption or purchase—an unusual 
procedure, for the fees were enhanced, sometimes ninefold (SR. 1. 
Xxxix; 11. 705). 

In the Parnassus venture, competing with the latest Bodenham 
book, Burby’s partners were Nicholas Ling and Thomas Hayes. 
(The latter worked with James Roberts that year on The Merchant 
of Venice.) Ling may have been embarrassed about promoting a 
rival to England’s Helicon, the collection he had just edited. If so, 
one can see why he reversed his initials to “L.N.” in signing the 
Helicon preface. Reversed initials are so uncommon that Professor 
Rollins (1, 60) notes, by way of analogy, only Anthony Mundy’s 
“M.A.” on certain copies of the play Fedele and Fortunio (1584). 
Did Anthony teach the device to others? At any rate, when Ling 
left the Helicon staff, the book was guided through the press by 
“A.B.,” who declares that his own “paines heerin” have not been 
great (Rollins, u, 59). “A.B.” again praises Belvedere, in which 
he has a complimentary sonnet. Who was he? The initials are 
sometimes equivalent to “John Doe,” but he shows enough affection 
for the Bodenhams to have been a member of their family. It is 
also evident that he liked Anthony Mundy. 


29 Allen (p. 64) was unable to trace Palladis Tamia to Richard Royston, 
who published the second edition. Here are the steps: in 1609 Burby’s widow 
sold “wittes common wealthe the second part” to William Welby (SR. 11. 420), 
who in 1618 sold it to Thomas Snodham (SR. m1. 621), whose widow in 1626 
assigned it, not to Royston, but to his printer, William Stansby (SR. Iv. 153). 

30 Greg and Boswell, p. 79. 
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England’s Parnassus—in every way inferior to its rival the 
Helicon—is a mere book of quotations, full of errors and bearing 
every sign of haste (Crawford, pp. xii-xiii). But it is timely. For 
example, the editor cites Every Man Out of His Humour, a comedy 
printed the same year (Crawford, p. xii). The explanation may lie 
in the fact that Nicholas Ling published both books (S7'C. 14769). 
There is also a quotation from Every Man In His Humour. A\l- 
though that play was not printed before 1601 (Crawford, p. xxxii), 
Burby had already registered the title (SR. m. 169). 

England’s Parnassus did Mundy a disservice in ascribing one 
quotation from his Fedele and Fortunio to Chapman and another 
to Stephen Gosson. These errors may not have been deliberate ; the 
editor made numerous others (such as attributing John of Gaunt’s 
dying speech to Michael Drayton). But because of him, much 
scholarship has been necessary to ascertain that Mundy wrote this 
pioneer comedy—even though some copies are initialed “A.M.” and 
even though lines from it reappear in the Helicon as by “Shepherd 
Tonie” (YAM. 163-168). 

Robert Allott, the editor of the hastily assembled Parnassus, had 
served on the Bodenham staff. Besides editing Wit’s Theater, 
he had prefixed Latin hexameters to Wit’s Commonwealth, the 
earliest book in the series. Did Mundy snatch the Belvedere plum 
away from him? There are indications. Scholars have long 
wondered whether this was the Robert Allott who in 1599 held a 
fellowship at St. John’s College, Cambridge (Crawford, p. x). 
The Return from Parnassus, Part II, acted in that same college 
about 1601, consigns The Garden of the Muses (that is, Belvedere) 
to the cloaca, ridiculing its editor as follows: 

Who blurres faire paper, with foule bastard rimes, 

Shall live full many an age in latter times: 

Who makes a ballet for an ale-house doore, 

Shall live in future times for ever more. 

Then [ ] thy muse shall live so long 

As drafty ballets to thy praise are song.31 
Some have filled the lacuna with Anthony and others with Boden- 
ham. As Professor Williams (p. 211) has shown, the literary 
Grocer’s name was actually Bodnam, the other form being an elegant 
invention of his publishers (who may also have bestowed upon him 
a coat of arms). To have an actor intone the three syllables would 
therefore be comic. At any rate, the “ballets” must be Mundy’s. 


31 The Three Parnassus Plays (1598-1601), ed. J. B. Leishman (London, 
1949), p. 232. On the allusion to Belvedere, see Rollins, 11, 56-58. 
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He wrote many; and about that time, Ben Jonson caricatured him 
as Antonio Balladino (in The Case Is Altered). Ben scornfully 
quoted Francis Meres on “our best plotter” (AM. 123-125). With 
similar gusto—if Mundy did snatch the editorship—Allott’s friends 
at St. John’s College would naturally mock the plebeian rival, 
especially since Belvedere had proved to be second-rate. Just as 
naturally Heywood, whom Meres ensconces among the “best for 
comedy,” applauds that Cantabrigian-Oxonian for scholarship 
(Allen, p. 11). 

We do not know what became of Robert Allott. Francis Meres 
was soon a country parson and schoolmaster. Ling and Burby both 
died in 1607. The latter had prospered and mellowed: on his death- 
bed he established a fund for needy young booksellers, left eight 
pounds to his old master, financed a new gown for the pastor of 
St. Mildred’s in the Poultry, and (although now a communicant 
elsewhere) asked to be buried in that parish, where he had served 
his apprenticeship.*? Bodenham (or Bodnam), whom he may have 
met there in those early days, died in 1610. Bodenham’s “Loving 
and Approoved Good Friend,” Anthony Mundy, lived on and serib- 
bled on until nearly seventy-three, a ripe age for an Elizabethan 
dramatist. In 1633 his epitaph, as he would have wished, ignored 
his career as a poet and gave him a more respectable title—“Citizen 
and Draper” (AM. 173). 


32 Henry R. Plommer, Abstracts from the Wills of English Printers and 
Stationers, 1498-1630 (London, 1903), pp. 41-43. 





Phineas Fletcher: His Modern Readers and 
His Renaissance Ideas 


By R. G. BaLpwin 
University of Alberta 


Scholars are forever rereading, revisiting, revaluing, and even 
disinterring writers whose works have long since deservedly 
shriveled to a line or paragraph in literary histories. Phineas 
Fletcher has had his misguided champions who, restive under the 
stock comparison with Spenser, have been goaded into making 
claims for him that cannot be substantiated. It has been something 
of a struggle to refrain from adding to their numbers. Fletcher’s 
foursquare honesty and conservatism, his delight in the making of 
poetry, his genuine humility, and above all his unalloyed love of the 
tenets of his faith-—these qualities wear well and make him a com- 
fortable poet to work with. But they do not make him a great poet. 
For although he is capable of rivalling Spenser in isolated passages, 
he is less often the prophet than the teacher, more often the skilful 
versifier than the inspired poet, and sometimes, let it be admitted, 
not even that. As a poet, then, he can be rewarding, but greater 
rewards can be had elsewhere—and more readily. This study makes 
no attempt to rehabilitate Fletcher the poet. 

On other than aesthetic grounds, however, Fletcher is deserving 
of a more careful reading than he has yet received. His importance 
as a possible source for Milton, particularly with respect to his 
Satanic council in The Apollyonists, has received considerable at- 
tention.? His position as a leading figure amongst the Post-Spenser- 
ians has likewise called forth occasional studies.2 But these studies 


1See, for example Piscatory Eclogues, ed. W. Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee 
(Edinburgh, 1771), pp. 5, 109. 

2J.H. Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York, 1946), pp. 135-142, 263-64; 
Grant McColley, Paradise Lost (Chicago, 1940), pp. 118-125, 166-68; E. C. 
Baldwin, “Milton and Phineas Fletcher,” JEGP, xxx (1934), 544-46; H. E. 
Cory, “Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and Milton,” University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, 11 (1912), 362-67; M. Woodhull, 
The Epic of Paradise Lost (New York, 1907), pp. 246-48. 

3H. E. Cory, “The Golden Age of the Spenserian Pastoral,” PMLA, n.s., 
xvilI (1910), 260-61; Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seven- 
teenth Century, Oxford History of English Literature (Oxford, 1945), pp. 87- 
88. 
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look away from Fletcher towards the giants before and after him, 
as in this typical estimate: “The interest and the glory of the 
Fletchers—no small glory either—is to provide the link between the 
two greatest epic poets of the English language. It is in their work 
that the gigantic and dissimilar geniuses of Spenser and Milton 
are brought, for a moment, edge to edge.”* Such an approach 
means that Fletcher is read with one eye cocked on Milton and 
Spenser. The results for Spenserian and Miltonie scholarship 
have in many cases been rewarding, but this interest in sources 
and influences has deflected interest away from Fletcher’s work 
as a whole. Since discoveries concerning two of the greatest of 
English poets, even minor discoveries, outweigh by far in sig- 
nificance the call to give a minor poet a full hearing, such neglect 
would matter not at all were it not for the fact that, as far as one 
area of scholarship is concerned, Fletcher is far from being of minor 
importance only. For the history of ideas the works of Phineas 
Fletcher offer a storehouse of material as yet only superficially and 
often inaccurately explored. Here ‘rehabilitation’ is possible. 


I 


Crities who antedate what has been called the history of ideas 
approach to the study of literature—or at least that aspect of it 
which attempts to recreate as nearly as possible the intellectual 
milieu in which a poet’s work takes its place—are generally agreed 
that Fletcher is a curiosity, a literary eccentric to be exclaimed 
about, deplored, or chuckled at as the spirit moves. An anonymous 
writer in the Retrospective Review for 1820 refers to his “gorgeous 
and fantastic” ornamentation ;* fifty years later a critic writes of 
The Purple Island: “To be like [Spenser] Phineas must write 
an allegory; and such an allegory! Of all the strange poems in 
existence, surely this is the strangest.” The same astonished critic 
believes that there “never was ... a more incongruous dragon of 
allegory” than that in Fletcher’s major poem.® As distinguished 
a reader as Sir Edmund Gosse pays Fletcher the following back- 
handed compliments: ““When we recover from the first shock of the 
plan, we have to confess The Purple Island to be extremely in- 
genious, cleverly sustained, and adorned as tastefully as such an un- 


4C. V. Wedgwood, Seventeenth-Century English Literature (London, 1950), 
. 54. 

5“The Purple Island,” 11 (1820), 342. 

6 George Macdonald, England’s Antiphon (New York, 1868), pp. 155-56. 
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seemly theme can be by the embroideries of imaginative writing. 
In mere cleverness, few English poems of the same length have ex- 
celled it . . . a work which resembles none other in our language, 
and which is so curious and interesting in its workmanship as to 
forbid us to lament the extraordinary nature of the author’s orig- 
inal plan.” Generally, in his opinion, this is a “strange anatomi- 
eal ditty” with “a theme of unusual ugliness and aridity.’” As late 
as 1912 H. E. Cory speaks of the Spenserians in these terms: 
“ . . these strange perverted works, . .. These curious, half- 
diseased, half-divine poets. ... With the passing of the School of 
the Fletchers there passed the last ambitious, absurd attempts to 
rear the cumbersome, tottering framework of The Faerie Queene 
to the very stars.”* There is little point in multiplying examples 
of such estimates of Fletcher: suffice it to say that until very recent 
times, indeed even today, Fletcher’s works—particularly, of course, 
The Purple Island—have been judged “fantastic,” “strange,” “mere 
cleverness,” “curious,” “novel,” and even “unique.’® 


99 66 


A commoner attitude among critics writing today, however, is 
typified by that of Miss Marjorie Nicolson, who, like the Milton 
source-hunters, comes to her reading of Fletcher with the hope of 


finding certain material—in this case ideas rather than sources— 
and having found it in isolated passages, passes off the remainder 
of Fletcher’s hastily read work with this remark: “A little of The 
Purple Island goes a very long way, and I do not pretend to have 
mastered all the intricacies of its twelve cantoes and seven hundred 
stanzas, nor—life being short—have I any intention of ever doing 
so.”*° No one can take exception to the feeble joke at Fletcher’s 
expense; what is disturbing is that her confessedly incomplete 
knowledge of the poem leads her to fall into an error. One of her 
chief arguments against Fletcher’s having known Harvey apparently 
turns on her claim that in The Purple Island the liver, not the 
heart, is the chief organ of the body." Miss Nicolson obviously 
bases her conclusion on Fletcher’s description of the liver as 


7 The Jacobean Poets (New York, 1894), pp. 146-48. 

8 “Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and Milton,” p. 344. 

9 See, for example, “Phineas Fletcher” (anon.), TLS, (Aug. 12, 1926), p. 535 
and W. J. Courthope, A History of English Poetry, (London, 1903), m1, 137. 

10 The Breaking of the Circle (Northwestern University, 1950), p. 29. 
Fletcher’s contemporaries apparently had less difficulty understanding the 
poet. See “To the Readers,” in The Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher, ed. F. 8. Boas (Cambridge, 1908), m, 4 and “To... the Spencer of 
this age,” 11, 284. All quotations from Fletcher are taken from this edition. 

11 Breaking of the Circle, p. 119, n. 11. 
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“Th’Arch-citie . . . stretching her commands/ To all within this 
lower region” (III, 5). Extraordinarily, she fails to realize what 
Fletcher makes abundantly clear, that whereas the liver does govern 
the lower region of the body, his “regiment is the widest, but 
meanest” (II, 14, marg.l), and it is the heart that is “of all the 
most needful” (IV, 14, marg.l). 

The error which Miss Nicolson makes here is typical of the kind of 
reading that recent scholarship has given Fletcher—piecemeal and 
superficial. Earlier critics have no monopoly on misreadings: in 
the nineteenth century, it is true, A. B. Grosart and H. E. Greene 
could confuse the allegory of The Purple Island appallingly by 
taking Fletcher’s Intellect and Eclecta (the Church) to be identi- 
eal;}? but in 1931 S. W. Lambert performed an unauthorized 
marriage when he mated Anagnus (unchastity) with Asebie (ir- 
religion), and Adieus (unrighteousness) with Acrates (intem- 
perance )—all male, all mates of the female Caro (VII, 16).% Even 
as recently as 1951 factual errors of this sort can be found. The 
distinguished seventeenth-century anthology by White, Wallerstein, 
and Quintana (admittedly with a query) identifies the wrestler 
in the following passage as Christ :** 


Now there [i.e. in England] (next th’Oath of God) that 
Wrastler raignes, 
Who fills the land and world with peace, his speare 
Is but a pen, with which he downe doth beare 
Blind Ignoraunce, false gods, and superstitious feare. 
(Apoll. I, 26) 
Fletcher’s other references to the Protestant pen of James I (e.g., 
Apoll. V, 39) and his delight in playing on James’s name (P.J. XII, 
55) are not necessary in order to decide who the “Wrastler” is 
(James, that is Jacob, who wrestled with the angel) ; they are not 
necessary because the context of the passage, taken in conjunction 
with the framework of Fletcher’s thought, makes it immediately 
obvious that the wrestler has to be James. 

But it is precisely with respect to context and framework of 
thought that modern critics fall short in their reading of Fletcher. 
Often, as in many of the errors cited, the mistakes committed are 
perhaps unimportant. Occasionally, however, the results can be 


12 “Essay on the Poetry of the Fletchers,” in his ed. The Poems of Phineas 
Fletcher, Fuller Worthies’ Library (1869), 1, p. eelxv; “The Allegory as Em- 
ployed by Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift,” PMLA, tv (1889), 149. 

13 “Phineas Fletcher and Francis Quarles and The Purple Island of Phineas 
Fletcher,” Annals of Medical History, n.s., m1 (1931), 574. 

14 Seventeenth-Century Verse and Prose (New York, 1951), 11, 189, n. 35. 
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disastrous for an understanding of Fletcher. Miss Rose Macaulay’s 
remark concerning The Apollyonists that “searce any poet ... has 
done more poorly by hell, meaning so well by it’? reveals almost 
total misapprehension of what it is that Fletcher is trying to do. 
Presumably because she finds a minimum of fire and brimstone, 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth, she judges Fletcher’s hell to be a 
rather mildly conceived place of the damned. She ignores completely 
the fact that Fletcher’s hell is determined by the quality of the 
minds encountered there, not by the physical surroundings. To the 
seventeenth-century reader, hell-raising of a particularly horrifying 
and frightening kind is embodied in the speeches of Satan and the 
other speakers of The Apollyonists ; for not only do they pervert and 
mock Christian doctrine and challenge the very principle of order, 
but they express ideas exactly parallel to those associated at the be- 
ginning of the century with the much-feared threat of the Roman 
Antichrist. More than one blatant misreading of this kind is to be 
found in Grant McColley’s discussion of Sin as personified in The 
Apollyonists. When, for example, MeColley suggests a resemblance 
between a “third character” (who in Fletcher stopped Sin from de- 
stroying her parent) and the Death of Paradise Lost, he is—without 
apparently realizing it’*—suggesting that Milton modelled his 
Death upon Fletcher’s Christ, for the “third character” of Apolly- 
onists, I, 11 is Christ—as the context and, once again, Fletcher’s 
other writings (e.g., P.J. VI, 72) would have told him. Errors of 
this sort have their logical extreme not in those studies which are 
misled by a partial reading of Fletcher but in those which, while 
dealing with topics on which Fletcher has direct bearing, omit 
mention of him completely. Samuel Chew in his study of the Par- 
liament of Heaven, having discussed Giles Fletcher’s handling of 
the theme, goes on to say, “The next appearance of the theme .. . is 
in Thomas Peyton’s poem The Glasses of Time (1620).’"" The 
debate between Mercy and Justice is an important part of The 
Purple Island (written 1610-11). 

Recent criticism, then, where it is concerned with Fletcher at all, 
seeks what it wants to find in him without testing its conclusions 
against his work as a whole or even against the whole of the particu- 
lar works upon which it draws. Only one man, A. B. Langdale in 
his book-length study Phineas Fletcher, Man of Letters, Science and 


15 Some Religious Elements in English Literature, Hogarth Lectures on 
Literature, no. 14, (London, 1931), p. 91. 

16 Paradise Lost, p. 125. 

17 The Virtues Reconciled (Toronto, 1947), p. 52. 
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Divinity (New York, 1937), has made Fletcher his special study, 
and his interests being primarily biographical, he too fails to make 
a point of Fletecher’s significance for modern students of literature. 
Only with reference to the poet’s knowledge of anatomy and in- 
cidentally in his treatment of Fletcher’s sources does Langdale dis- 
play any noteworthy interest in the ideas expressed. The fact is 
that this book, although given over entirely to Fletcher, is valuable 
only for what it has to say about biographical and anatomical 
passages in Fletcher. Elsewhere it is subject to precisely the same 
misinterpretations and short-sightedness as were found in other 
critics, this time not so much because of ignorance of Fletcher 
(although Langdale is not free on this count) but because of im- 
perfect knowledge of the traditions within which Fletcher worked. 
It is not unusual to find in Langdale’s book such a statement as this: 
“At the close of The Purple Island, Fletcher allegorizes [a Platonic} 
culmination in the magnificent pomp of a marriage ceremony that 
unites Christ and Eclecta. For such an allegory the poet found no 
authority in Spenser, and his curious fusing of Renaissance hy- 
meneal and Renaissance Platonism is perhaps his one original con- 
tribution to the philosophy of love and beauty” (p. 151). What 
can this claim mean? The similitude of marriage is frequently 
used in Scripture for the union between Christ and his Church, 
the marriage of The Purple Island being in fact for the most part 
merely an enlarging on the prophecy of Revelation. Moreover, had 
Langdale been familiar with the tradition which gave the Canticles 
an allegorical reading,'* he would have known that Eclecta finds her 
origins there, and that what Fletcher does is therefore not “curious” 
and not an “original contribution.” 

Even in the area of science—Langdale’s special interest—similar 
misconceptions appear. He states, for example, that it was for- 
tunate for science that Fletcher never really subscribed to the idea 
of the microcosm-macrocosm, for the contemplation of God and his 
universe would then have served as an adequate substitute for the 
study of the body (p. 170). Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Not only does the notion of the microcosm, in all its variety, inform 
Fletcher’s work at every point; it was in fact the very reason for 
his study of the body: a secondary Scripture, as it were, the Work 
reveals the Workman; and the key to an understanding of the Work 
is knowledge of the greatest Work of all, man, who is “a short sum- 
marie/Of all that in this All is wide dispread” (PJ. V, 8). Again, 


18 Ruth Wallerstein, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic (University of 
Wisconsin, 1950), p. 183. 
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Langdale attempts to establish the scientific cast of Fletcher’s mind 
by demonstrating his great interest in things scientific. His “as- 
tronomical information and ardor,” for instance, are said to “‘dis- 
tinguish him from the average writer of his day” (p. 173). Exami- 
nation reveals, however, that he is completely conventional and un- 


inspired in his treatment of all branches of science, with the possible 
exception of anatomy. If Fletcher is to be called a scientist on the 
basis of scattered passages dealing with the elements, chemistry, 
animal lore, astronomy, and the like, then so are Spenser, DuBartas, 
Ficino, Ovid, Boethius, and a host of other writers, for Fletcher’s 
material is shared with them. And issue will even have to be taken 
with the claim that his knowledge of anatomy sets “him upon the 
high plain where he walks” with Bacon, Galileo, and Harvey 
(p. 209) ; for although Fletcher knows more anatomy than would be 
available to him in medical publications, the fact is not to be 
established, as Langdale would have it, by citing such things as his 
reference to the redness of the liver or his familiarity with the 
vermiform appendix. Knowledge of the first may not have been 
obtainable from books, but it was from any butcher or housewife; 
and the appendix is clearly drawn, named, and described in the 
Fabrica of Vesalius (1543). 

It is not intended that the sole major study of Fletcher should be 
belittled. There are grave defects in it as a piece of scholarship 
(its appendices on Fletcher’s self-repetition and sources are riddled 
with errors). But these are not at present our concern. The point 
is, rather, that Langdale does not rectify the deficiencies of earlier 
readers of Fletcher; indeed, he adds to the list of misconceptions 
by suggesting various ways in which he considers Fletcher to be 
unlike other spokesmen of the Renaissance and seventeenth century. 
‘nd thus he obscures the very source of Fletcher’s importance: the 
fact that, far from being eccentric and merely fantastic as the early 
critics would have it, or an unimportant source of occasional ideas 
as most modern students take him to be, or the radically new apostle 
of science that Langdale creates, Phineas Fletcher is in fact as 
conservative, practical, steady a voice as can be found in the seven- 
teenth century. His work is a near-perfect handbook to the opinions 
of a period in the history of thought fast on the wane when he 
wrote; for Fletcher’s particular genius was not to mirror the in- 
tellectual turmoil of the new age (as it is reflected for example in 
the work of Donne, who wrote at precisely the same time) but to 
fix—at very nearly the last moment they could be fixed—the firmest 
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convictions and attitudes of the Renaissance. And the quality of 
his mind and his motives for writing are such that the Renaissance 
commonplaces to which he responds, which provide indeed the 
grammar and vocabulary of his thinking, emerge in his poetry in 
their purest, most traditional form—in all areas of thought and 
experience: religion, philosophy, poetics, and even to a great extent 
in the realm of science in which Langdale finds him to be radically 
new. In fact, not only are his concepts traditional in nature, but 
their very presence in his poetry and the poetie forms in which 
they are embodied are determined by convention. Francis Quarles 
twice called Fletcher the Spenser of his age. He is such not merely 
by virtue of his Spenserian imitations and discipleship but because 
the ideas which are a part of his being and which, as it were, control 
his poetry are those more often associated with the time when 
Spenser wrote than with the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


II 


Fletcher is perhaps never more conventional and traditional than 
when he does the very thing that makes him an especially valuable 
storehouse of Renaissance commonplaces, that is, writes with edi- 
fication as his end; for his theory and practice as a poet are 
governed by a complex of traditions that converge in the concept 
of the poet as teacher. In his work are to be found reverberations 
of the Renaissance critical theorizing that assigned poetry a 
didactic purpose. Repeated references make it clear that he ad- 
mired above all others those poets who ineuleated virtue while 
charming the senses—Virgil and Homer, whose songs taught 
the highest lessons of virtue (P.J. I, 16), and Sannazaro and 
DuBartas, poets of that “silver age” when “honour stoopt to 
be learn’d wisdomes page” (P.J. I, 16). In practice he models 
himself upon the ancients and observes the requirements of the 
theory of ‘kinds,’ which held in part that certain types of 
poetry demanded didacticism. Thus the pastoralism of his Pis- 
catorie Eclogues is frequently employed as a vehicle for re- 
monstrance and exhortation; his consolatory elegy Elisa records 
the Christian theodicy; and The Apollyonists, at once satire and 
near-epie (as it commemorates the Fifth of November and seeks to 
glorify God’s intervention on behalf of the Protestant religion), 
reforms and instructs. And finally, that catholicity of subject 
matter expected of the epic, the comprehensiveness that in most cases 
opened the door to didacticism in many areas of experience, is to be 
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found in The Purple Island, which, although not technically an 
epic, has (as someone once said) “epic aspirations.” 

The particular lesson that he chooses to teach is determined by 
another set of convictions and ideas that belong to his conception 
of the role proper to a Christian minister. Two things were neces- 
sary to one intent upon salvation: knowledge of God and self- 
knowledge (without which man cannot know what is expected of 
him or what the equipment is with which he has to proceed). These 
were to be had through study of the book of creatures, the “under- 
stood language of the Almighty”; and Fletcher as pastor makes it 
his business, in three-quarters of his work, to interpret and expound 
this language, especially as it is to be read in man, who, at once 
microcosm and microchristus, unlocks the universe and leads to the 
Godhead. Here the pastor had available to him the whole chain of 
being as textbook. His combining of the roles of pastor and poet, 
far from violating the conventions of either, realized in many 
respects the highest aspirations of both; for, given the didactic 
function of poetry and the contemporary view of the poet as 
prophet, and of poetry, second only to Scripture itself, as a supreme 
source of information concerning divine mysteries and the virtuous 
life, the office of the one is often very nearly identical with that of 
the other. ‘“Heav’ns Dove when high’st he flies,” says Fletcher, 
flies with the “heav’nly wings” of poesy (P.J. I, 25). 

As a logical extension of Fletcher’s didactic function, allegory 
bulks large in his poetry. Since on the level of nature God was only 
to be approached obliquely, through a reading of signs, the pastor 
draws on every conceivable form of allegorical interpretation to 
assist him in his task. If we find him shifting from Platonic to 
Christian terminology, from pagan to Biblical mythology, from 
mediaeval allegory to Renaissance prophecy, without stopping for 
breath, it is because he, like many of his contemporaries, is hot in 
pursuit of a truth that knows no compartments or categories and 
is using every avenue of approach available to him. Classical 
mythology, for example, is for Fletcher as much a part of that 
language through which God speaks to man as any of the other 
allegorical frameworks he uses, for he viewed it as a link between 
the revealed truths of Scripture and the physical truths of nature 
(the Works of God), of which the myths are in part allegories. 
In the complex of Fletcher’s allegory his view of the universe re- 
mains constant; only his terms change. The same can be said of 
his subject, which is almost always some aspect of man’s fighting 
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up and away from the fallen Adam to a reunion with the Godhead. 
This struggle, which is the prime fact of man’s existence, can be 
approached or interpreted in a multitude of ways. Fletcher’s 
didactic poetry is the record of a variety of such interpretations, 
with The Purple Island as his openly allegorical rendering of it in 
its moral context. 

Several different allegorical traditions, ranging from description 
of the human body in microcosmic terms to the ready-made prophecy 
of the Book of Revelation, mingle in Fletcher’s account of the 
nature of man, the spiritual warfare in which he is engaged, and 
his apocalyptic expectations. The dismay of modern critics at his 
practice notwithstanding, the allegory which he employs holds few 
surprises, the participants, for example, being supplied by a more 
or less fixed moral philosophy founded upon Scripture, Aristotle, 
and Renaissange psychology, and generally drawn on by Fletcher’s 
contemporaries for such personifications. As for the framework 
of the poem, description of the human body in microcosmie and, 
to use Miss Nicolson’s word, geocosmic terms was firmly established 
when Fletcher came to write ;?° so that when he describes the organs, 
tissues, and major bodily systems as if they were so many rivers, 
mountains, conduits, forests, and the like, although he is more 
comprehensive and detailed than anyone else in literature, he is 
not being unique. In its less aggressive role, of course, as mere 
simile, particularly as employed in the description of feminine 
beauty, the idea is more than commonplace: it is a veritable part of 
Renaissance language. 

The particular form of the allegory in The Purple Island— 
Fletcher’s conception of man as an island—is far from fantastic. He 
hit upon the one similitude that would serve his purpose of investi- 
gating the nature of man and locating him in the divine scheme. 
Available to him for depicting the spiritual warfare in which man 
is involved was the traditional psychomachia—the prolonged dragon 
fight that startles those unfamiliar with mediaeval allegory. The idea 
of the microcosm could be drawn on for the description of his physi- 
cal and psychological attributes. There was even available a ready- 
made device for linking the microcosm and psychomachia—the body 
as edifice—which Fletcher borrows from Spenser and DuBartas. 
Man’s physical nature and spiritual struggle taken care of, he still 
needed a figure that would permit him to communicate vividly man’s 


19 Breaking of the Circle, p. 8. See, for example, Ralegh, The History of 
the World (London, 1736), pp. 19-20. 
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relationship to God—that fluctuating relationship that involves 
man’s moving away from God at the Fall, his subsequent wander- 
ings in the seas of death, the sense of insecurity experienced by a 
troubled searcher, and the feeling of peace attendant upon com- 
pletion of the mission. The mobile island that Fletcher fixes on is 
not completely successful: let us not pretend that we are used to 
wandering islands (although his contemporaries knew the myth of 
the Floating Islands*®). But given the large number of require- 
ments he had to meet, Fletcher has done well enough. Far better 
a mobile island than that the organs of the human body should be 
likened, say, to bilges, yardarms, and poopdecks, which would be the 
case if he had employed a moving ship, which we are used to. 
Perfectly conventional in his allegorical habit of mind, Fletcher is 
traditional and conservative in the signs he reads and the way he 
reads them. 

The world as a textbook—that is how Fletcher viewed God’s 
universe; and he conceived his own function to be that of the ex- 
positor. Like most textbooks, Fletcher’s embodied only settled 
opinion, accepted truths. Like many expositors, he did not feel 
called upon to question the body of information it presented: he 
sought out bedrock fact concerning his universe for those who would 
know themselves and their place in the divine plan, and he found 
it in traditions of long-standing authority, not in the tentative 
searchings of the new science. Nowhere does he refer to the “new 
stars” of 1572 and 1604, heliocentricity, the elliptical movement of 
the planets, the diurnal rotation of the earth, or Gilbert’s findings. 
And he does not because each of these new theories challenged, at 
least in some measure, the fixed pattern he would expound; of all 
the current theories, only one is mentioned—Galileo’s notion of the 
moon as a world (Apoll. II, 33) ; and then in a satirie context and 
without any hint of the plurality of worlds which for many clus- 
tered about that idea.** 

Only in his knowledge of anatomy does he go at all beyond the 
conventional, and even here his thinking contains far fewer “new” 
ideas than one might be led to believe. The most startling claim 
is that of Langdale when he suggests that Fletcher demonstrates in 
The Purple Island (written 1610-11) knowledge of the circulation 
of the blood as propounded by Harvey in 1628 (pp. 191-92). If 


20 R. R. Cawley, Unpathed Waters (Princeton, 1940), pp. 14 ff. 

21 It is just possible that he has in mind Galileo’s discussion of the irregular 
surface of the moon when he speaks in Sicelides (247) of “the blocke that 
Lunaes face defaces.” 
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indeed Fletcher did benefit from personal contact with Harvey, then 
here would be the radically new in the poet, for Harvey was by no 
means generally accepted even as late as the publication of the 
poem in 1633. Examination reveals, however, that although 
Fletcher displays an advanced knowledge of the working of the 
valves (P.J. IV, 23, marg.), it cannot be demonstrated that he saw 
its implications for circulation. Miss Nicolson has shown con- 
vineingly that the passage in The Purple Island (II, 9) said by 
Langdale to enunciate the principle of circulation cannot, for 
various reasons, be used to prove knowledge of Harvey’s contribu- 
tion.22, Moreover, it seems unlikely that Fletcher could accept 
Harvey and yet subscribe as he does to the key notion in the Galenist 
circulation—that the blood made its way through the non-existent 
pores of the septum (IV, 19, marg. q-r). 

In the rest of his science he is deliberately conservative. His 
cosmology is founded on the well-regulated Ptolemaic universe, in 
which all phenomena are accounted for and everything is related to 
man. His science and pseudo-science, which he found in scientific 
encyclopedias, are limited to the traditional material that most 
educated men made it their business to know. One is not likely 
to be misled into thinking his scattered allusions proof of advanced 
scientific interest unless they are measured rather than weighed 
(and even measuring them one must guard against making the 
common mistake of counting self-repetitions as fresh allusions). 
His psychology and physiology, from faculty psychology to its 
moral implications, from the doctrine of humours to the nature of 
the passions, are vouched for by long tradition. Modern scholarship 
has shown that there is no single, clearly defined Elizabethan pic- 
ture of man’s physical nature or any fixed theory of his mind and 
feelings ;* nevertheless, despite almost total disagreement in detail, 
in broad outline there is a common core shared by many that 
persists because it was grounded on religious, social, and philo- 
sophical convictions fundamental to the thinking of the Renaissance. 
And if one had to commit himself to any one system as typically 
Elizabethan, he could do much worse than plump for Fletcher, 
who is nowhere the least bit unusual, despite ill-informed claims 
to the contrary. Langdale’s statement, for example, that Fletcher 


22 Breaking of the Circle, pp. 118-21. 

23L. C. T. Forest, “A Caveat for Critics against Invoking Elizabethan 
Psychology,” PMLA, Lx1 (1946), 659, 666 and Lawrence Babb, “On the Nature 
of Elizabethan Psychological Literature,” in Adams Memorial Studies (Wash- 
ington, 1948), p. 510. 
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does not, as was usual, assign special functions to the cerebral 
ventricles (p. 193), is demonstrably false (see P.J. VI, 42, 46). In 
his description of man and his world, then, he is less the scientist 
than the catechist. 

The bridge between study of the material world and of the 
spiritual is in Fletcher effected by a quasi-philosophizing generally 
associated with the contemptus mundi theme, which, with its related 
notions, for him implies not a withdrawal from the world but a 
placing of it in perspective. Worldly learning is equipment to be 
employed in the struggle for one’s soul, not an end in itself. The 
primary revelation remains the Christian truths themselves. Thus, 
as a kind of religious concomitant to his study of the Work, Protes- 
tant theology and the Pauline and hexaemeral traditions are woven 
into the fabrie of his thought. 

Fletcher’s approach to the central truths of religion is that of 
the Anglican who was also a humanist: restrained and moderate but 
vitalized by a living faith in and an abiding love for a personal and 
merciful God; completely orthodox and informed by the doctrines 
of a mild Calvinism, yet liberal and essentially non-partisan in its 
temper. Here Fletcher’s conservatism has a richness and vitality it 
does not always enjoy elsewhere. He draws on an even more settled 
complex of traditions for what may be called the exegesis of his 
theological and seriptural convictions when he goes to hexaemeral 
literature (e.g., the Divine Weekes) for material enlarging on the 
scant scriptural account of the “celestial cycle.” And he is here a 
conservative among conservatives: in his treatment of the basic 
hexaemeral theme of the creation, for example, he manages, in 
the face of widespread debate, to present an account founded for 
the most part on what was agreed. Where he can he omits con- 
troversial points. Where he cannot, he treads lightly, masked by 
generalities and ambiguities. When he is positively forced to take 
a stand, he does so on ground already held by long tradition and 
respected authority. 

Apart from his bitter attacks on Rome there is in Fletcher little 
of the religious embroilments of his age. Application of the truths 
of religion takes a form appropriate to the pastor rather than to the 
polemist, as for example in his Elisa, where he is concerned to 
comfort the widow of a deceased friend and in the process manages 
to record for his readers the Christian theodicy and related material. 
And even his violent attack on the papacy, the Jesuits, and a 
multitude of practices and beliefs associated by his contemporaries 
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with Rome is not mere denominationalism and “applied religion” 
but part of the struggle to establish the true Church, part of that 
continuing war of Satan against God and his creation which in 
The Purple Island was treated in a moral context. He obviously 
believes that he is dealing with first principles, absolutes, archetypes, 
in The Apollyonists, as much as anywhere else in his poetry. 

The conservatism that characterizes very nearly everything 
Fletcher wrote is not so much the reflection of an unoriginal cast 
of mind as the inevitable concomitant of a whole-hearted dedication 
to truth and good form. In his poetic this led to his seeking the 
correct, effective, agreed manner of expressing a given experience. 
In his thinking, it led him to search out the fixed and established, 
the traditional and familiar, from one point of view the common- 
place. For our times he is therefore a valuable source of Renais- 
sance ideas in their clearest, most settled, simplest form. For his own 
time he was a practical and well-informed guide through a world 
soon to be perplexed by uncertainties and lost directions. The 
fantastic, eccentric, and obscure Fletcher of the literary historians 
never existed; for the Fletcher of The Purple Island and The 
Apollyonists, Piscatorie Eclogues, and Poeticall Miscellanies is a 
poet whose matter and manner are controlled at every point by 


ideas long since tried in the crucible of time and found to be sound 
and trustworthy. 





‘Marble,’ “Crocodile, and “Turban’d Turk’ in Othello 


By LAWRENCE J. Ross 
The Johns Hopkins University 


At the climax of the temptation scene in Othello the hero kneels 
in awful calm to swear “by yond marble heaven” his determination 
to seek “‘a capable and wide revenge” (II1.iii.460). Shakespeare’s use 
of the word “marble” at this intense dramatic moment has puzzled 
students of the play and continues to elicit comment which has thus 
far failed to reveal for this diction a specific poetic value equal to 
its emphatie position. “Why marble?” asks M. R. Ridley in the 
latest major edition.’ In three other passages in the canon Shake- 
speare uses “marble(d)” as a descriptive of the heavens: “monsters 
... whom thy [the earth’s] upward face / Hath to the marbled 
mansion all above / Never presented” in Timon of Athens (IV.- 
111.191), and “Peep through thy marble mansion” and “The marble 
pavement closes” in Cymbeline (V.iv.87, 120: the appeal to and 
withdrawal of Jupiter). Ridley thinks “that in all three places 
‘marble(d)’ is referring to the floor of heaven with its ‘curled’ 
and shifting clouds.” This seems unlikely in the Cymbeline pas- 
sages but may be true of “marbled” in Timon since, as he remarks, 
the phrase containing it clearly is parallel to “crisp [i.e. curled, 
rippled] heaven” eight lines before. In any event, the meaning 
proposed would be weak in the Moor’s line, and Ridley concludes 
that in Othello the word “perhaps . . . means no more than ‘shin- 
ing’ ”—the classical sense which Hart thought “assuredly correct.” 
For the Romans marble was the white or gleaming stone (marmor, 
from the root “mar-, gleam, glitter’).* And at least two passages 
show that it is with the meaning “radiantly shining” that marble is 
already a frequent epithet for the heavens in Seneca His Tenne Tra- 
gedies, whence undoubtedly it was drawn as a conventional ex- 
pression by such dramatists as Kyd and Marston.* Shakespeare’s 


1 Othello, The Arden Shakespeare (Cambridge, Mass., 1958). 

2H. C. Hart ed. The Tragedy of Othello, The Arden Shakespeare (London, 
1903). 

3 Charlton T. Lewis and Charles Short, Harpers’ Latin Dictionary (New York, 
1907). 

4See Seneca His Tenne Tragedies Translated into English, ed. Thomas 
Newton, 1581, The Tudor Translations (London and New York, 1927), 1, 
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second use of the word in Cymbeline—often quoted with too little 
of the context to make the point apparent—puts his knowledge of 
this root meaning beyond question: “The marble pavement closes; 
he is enter’d / His radiant roof.’® 

There is reason to suppose, however, that the word does not have 
this meaning merely and always. In The Honest Whore, Part IT, 
when the reformed Bellafront exclaims 


Let him say worse, when for the earth’s offence 
Hot vengeance through the marble clouds is driuen, 
Is’t fit earth shoot agen those darts at heauen?é 


the context demands that the coldness and hardness of marble be 
indicated by the word rather than its shining surface or variegated 
color. That Dekker had the hardness in mind is borne out by Bella- 
front’s next speech where marble is used in its proverbial connec- 
tion with the inflexibility of the unforgiving spirit: “I am not made 
of marble: I forgiue thee” (1. 218). This association of marble with 
the durability of vengeful memory of injuries—obviously pertinent 
to the Othello passage—was in fact of long standing.’ And its 
currency in the sixteenth century was furthermore supported by 
the emblem literature. It appears in an emblem on the motto 


“Seribit in marmore laesus” in Paulo Giovio and Gabriel Symeoni, 
Le sentiose imprese . . . (Lyons, 1561, p. 24), which was selected 
by Geffrey Whitney for his A Choice of Emblemes (Leyden, 1586, 


166: “. . . shut up in shades loe how my dazelled eyes / Can scant abyde the 
long deffered light of Marble Skies” (Hippolytus, Act III); and II, 202: 
“As doth the day when marble skies no filthy fog doth dim” (Hercules Eteus, 
Act II). For the Kyd and Marston references, see Soliman and Perseda L.iii.- 
193, in The Works of Thomas Kyd, ed. Frederick 8. Boas (Oxford, 1901), p. 
174, and Antonio and Mellida, Act II, in The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. 
Harvey Wood (Edinburgh and London, 1934), p. 27. 

5C. Walter Hodges (The Globe Restored [New York, 1953], p. 77 and n. 2) 
notes the references in Timon and Cymbeline and wonders if the “heavens” at 
the Blackfriars theatre “might have been a marbled one.” The conjecture, 
though interesting, must be discounted since Othello, played according to the 
Q1 title-page at both the Globe and Blackfriars, antedates possession of the 
latter theatre by the King’s Men. It is true that the “Pontic sea’ speech, in- 
cluding this reference to “yond marble heaven” does not appear in Q, 
but this is pretty clearly one of its neater theatrical cuts of a longer original. 

6 T1.i.206-208, in The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. Fredson 
Bowers (Cambridge, Eng., 1955), m, 159. 

7 See More’s History of King Richard III., ed. J. Rawson Lumby (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1883), p. 55: “For men vse if they haue an euil tourne, to write 
it in marble: and whoso doth vs a good tourne, we write it in duste .. .” Cf. 
Gio[vanni] Torriano, Piazza wniversale di proverbi italiani: or, A Common 
Place of Italian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (London, 1666), p. 234, item 
4, and for variants and related expressions, p. 176, items 20, 21 and Morris 
Palmer Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), proverb I. 71. 
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p. 183). A similar device on the same proverbial motto again occurs 
in the English version of Claude Paradin’s The heroicall devises 
(London, 1591, pp. 338-339). 

We can expect then that Othello’s reference is not simply to the 
“radiant roof” symbolized by the “heavens” of Shakespeare’s 
theatre, and that he is not merely noting either “the ‘curled’ and 
shifting clouds” (Ridley) or the fact “that the sky is variegated, 
like some kinds of marble” (Kittredge). The idea that this is a 
casually descriptive phrase rests upon a presumption of “realism” 
which—in many other passages as well as this one—limits both the 
speaker’s meaning and Shakespeare’s by leading us not to expect 
a dramatically significant one. Othello has just been eloquently 
confirming to Iago the irrevocability of his resolution to seek 
revenge and never let his “bloody thoughts” “ebb to humble love” 
(ll. 453-460). He now kneels to swear that resolve by something 
as hard, inflexible, durable, and enduring as he claims it is (see 
0.E.D., marble, 1d and 7e). 

Now, by yond marble heaven, 

In the due reverence of a sacred vow 

I here engage my words. 
As Schmidt noted, Shakespeare elsewhere uses “marble” as an 
“Emblem of hardness”;® he employs it to indicate wholeness and 
permanency (Macbeth II1.iv.22; Antony and Cleopatra V.ii.240), 
unyielding rigidity (Comedy of Errors 111.93; Lucrece 1240), 
inflexibility before claims on the emotions, especially pity (Twelfth 
Night V.i127; Measure for Measure I11.i.238; Winter’s Tale V.ii.- 
98), and hence, hardheartedness (Titus Andronicus I1.iii.144; 
3 Henry VI II1i38; King Lear I.iv.281).2° Othello’s descrip- 
tive word for “yond . . . heaven” was thus capable of being 
many-layered in dramatic meaning, both intended and ironic; and 
it plainly is meant to underscore the obviously ironic value of the 
oath-taking itself. What “marble” in context does is couple 
promised obduracy in evil with the righteous “last and unchange- 
able will” of God." Othello lays claim in the word to a likeness 


8 George Lyman Kittredge ed. The Tragedy of Othello the Moor of Venice 
(Boston, 1941), p. 197. 

9 Alexander Schmidt, Shakespeare-Lexicon, 2nd. ed. (Berlin and London, 
1886), 11, 692. 

10 Cf. Tilley, Proverbs, H 311 “A Heart as hard as a stone (flint, marble).” 

11 See Alexander Nowell, A Catechism, ed. Rev. G. E. Corrie for the Parker 
Society (Cambridge, Eng., 1853), p. 114. Alice Walker and John Dover Wilson 
eds. Othello (Cambridge, Eng., 1957), p. 234, offer a secondary gloss “hard 
as marble, inexorable” but do not explain this meaning or observe the irony 
engendered by its objective force. 
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between his resolution and the nature of “heaven”; but the real 
likeness results from the fact that his promised vengeance exposes 
him to God’s. His hardness of heart means self-deprivation of 
heavenly merey, for he swears fidelity to an unswerving diabolic 
course of “tyrannous hate” and “black vengeance” (ll. 447; 449), 
and, uncomprehendingly, he vows this obdurate will to do evil by 
the very radiant heaven whose marble-constant will it is that man be 
eternally damned for such sin. 

Another word requiring more illumination than it has received 
serves as the evidently crucial expression of its context, a climactic 
passage of the scene where the Moor strikes Desdemona in the 
presence of the emissary from the Duke and Senators of Venice. 

Oth. Devil! [Strikes her.] 
Des. I have not deserv’d this. 

Lod. My lord, this would not be believ’d in Venice, 
Though I should swear I saw’t. ’Tis very much. 
Make her amends; she weeps. 

Oth. O devil, devil! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 


Out of my sight! 
(IV.i.251-257) 


Othello’s is a quite complex speech. The word “prove” is ambiguous: 


each drop she lets fall would breed a crocodile and thus show Des- 
demona to be one.’? The image elaborately varies the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation to make the heroine into a figure of perni- 
cious Fraud. Of course “crocodile tears” are still proverbial, and 
everyone has noted that allusion is being made to the fabulous 
hypocrisy and dangerous fraudulence of the reptile. Important for 
the irony here, however, and less frequently emphasized, is the 
fact that the reference is not to the hypocrisy of the crocodile in 
weeping over its captured or devoured victim, but rather to its 
attracting him close enough to be devoured through sympathy for 
its tearful state: “the mournful crocodile / With sorrow snares 
relenting passengers” (2 Henry VI III.i.226).** Othello sees the 


12 See O.E.D., prove, II.8. “To show itself to be (something) ; to be shown 
or found by experience or trial to be (so and so); to turn out (to be). a. with 
complement (sb. . .)” and II.9. “To come to be, become, grow.” The verb 
“falls” cannot mean “bring forth” with “earth” the antecedent of its subject 
“she,” as Ridley thinks, because the object of this verb is not “crocodile” but 
“each drop’”—which by the logic of the image is the seminal fluid, not the ani- 
mal offspring. 

13 See Tilley, Proverbs, C 831 and citations; Desiderius Erasmus, Desid. 
Erasmi Roterdami adagiorvm chiliades ivrta locos commwnes digestae (Hanoviae, 
1617), p. 659; and the explanation why “ ‘this proverb . .. is applied unto 
women when they weep’” given in Sparke’s Narrative of Hawkin’s Second 
Voyage, 1565 (Hakluyt), quoted by Hart, p. 196. 
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weeping Desdemona as a dangerous temptress who would allure him 
with a hypocritical claim on his emotions. And other Renaissance 
significances of the crocodile were in keeping with the hero’s vision. 
In emblematic literature the reptile often was associated with 
love (Vaenius), and with “Salacitas” as well as “Pernicies” 
(Valeriano) ; hence Cesare Ripa’s personification of “Lussuria” is 
represented seated on a crocodile.** Inevitably, the proverb about 
“erocodile tears” was especially “ ‘applied unto women’”; “false 
women” are called “ecozening crocodiles” by such Shakespearean 
contemporaries as Beaumont and Fletcher and Jonson; and in the 
mid-seventeenth century Filippo Picinelli (in his encyclopoediec 
Mondo simbolico) still lists the traitorous woman as one specific 
significance of the weeping reptile: “Parimente idea di donna 
insidiosa e traditrice, é il cocodrillo piangente .. .”* 


Beyond this, and most important in the present passage, is a 
significance quite untouched by Shakespearean commentators, the 
crocodile as a conventional symbol for the devil. This is the sense 
which is intended to earry through Othello’s speech the identification 
of Desdemona in the opening line, an identification already initially 
announced in the hero’s ejaculation at line 251. In earlier Christian 
iconography the crocodile, and especially its gaping maw, was used 


to symbolize Hell.*® However, the reptile’s repute for insidious 
temptation and hypocrisy made it as well a suitable emblem for the 
Satanic liar, tempter, and devourer himself. An early reference 
would be to The Bestiary of Philip de Thaun where we find “Coco- 
drille signefie diable en ceste vie . . .""7 For a use of the symbol 


14 Octavio van Veen (Vaenius), Amoris divini emblemata (Antverpiae, 
1660), p. 217; Giovanni Pierio Valeriano Bolgani, Hieroglyphica, sive dé 
sacris Aegyptiorvm aliarumqve gentivm (Basileae, 1575), p. 207; Cesare Ripa, 
Iconologia (Siena, 1613), Parte seconda, p. 15. See also George C. Druce, 
“The Symbolism of the Crocodile in the Middle Ages,” The Archaeological 
Journal, 2nd ser., XVI (1909), 315, on luxury as a significance of the crocodile 
in the English-Latin bestiaries. 

15 Mondo simbolico formato dimprese scelte, spiegate, ed illvstrate con 
sentenze (Venetia, 1678), p. 240. For the Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher 
references, see Volpone III.vii.119, in C. H. Herford and Perey Simpson eds. 
Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1937), v, 80, and The Maid’s Tragedy IV.i.245, in Works 
(London, 1904), 1, 81. 

16 The symbol is discussed with references in L. Charbonneau-Lassay, Le 
bestiaire du Christ (Paris, 1940), p. 762: “L’emblématique chrétienne .. . lui 
a fait personnifier l’Enfer méme .. .” See also, for discussion and illustration, 
Druce, “Symbolism of the Crocodile,” pp. 320 ff., on the hydrus (a symbol of 
Christ in the Harrowing of Hell), an animal which, swallowed alive by the 
crocodile, tears its bowels asunder and emerges not only alive but unhurt; and 
Francis Bond, Wood Carvings in English Churches I.—Misericords (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1910), p. 2. 

17In Popular Treatises on Science Written during the Middle Ages, ed. 
Thomas Wright (London, 1841), p. 85. 
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typical of Elizabethan works, that in Paul Baynes, The Spirituall 
armour (London, 1620, p. 11) ean serve: “The Diuell is like a 
serpentine Crocodile . . .” 

Othello’s speech thus owns a distinct place in the prominent 
pattern of diabolic imagery in this play. Othello’s belief in 
Desdemona’s supposed infidelity leads him ironically to attribute 
to her the diabolie character which the poison of the belief itself 
increasingly makes him share with the actually diabolic Iago. The 
evident usefulness of the crocodile to Shakespeare arose from the 
circumstance that female turpitude and diabolie character were 
both already symbolized by it. A profounder rationale for such 
merging than can be found in the perennial jokes of the popular 
traditions of misogyny lays bare the basic explanation for the fact 
that Othello calls Desdemona whore and devil almost interchange- 
ably in this part of the play. In Scriptural symbolism (as Peter 
Bersuire, for example, explains), “meretrix . . . signat omne 
illud, quod blandiendo decipit atque nocet”: a fundamental signifi- 
eance of “whore” is the devil ;'* and for the Elizabethans, harlots, the 
spiritual ones as well as the literal, were yet thought of as “the 
deuils martyrs.’”® 

All aspects of the symbolism in Shakespeare’s passage considered, 
a good analogue of his use of the crocodile can be found in the 
epic simile in The Faerie Qveene (1.v.xviii) where Spenser com- 
pares Duessa’s weeping to that of the “cruell craftie Crocodile.” 

About a third piece of diction in this tragedy Ridley inquires 
“Why is a matter of head-dress apparently ‘pejorative’?” This con- 
cerns the phrase “a turban’d Turk” in Othello’s great suicide 
speech. 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduc’d the state, 
I took by th’ throat the circumcised dog 


And smote him thus. He stabs himself. 
( V.ii.352-356) 


Shakespeare’s only other reference to turbans, in Cymbeline, as- 


18 Petrus Berchorius, Dictionariwm moralis, in Opera omnia (Coloniae Agrip- 
pinae, 1731), v, 45: “Secunda meretrix signat diabolum.” 

19 See for example Henry Bullinger, The christen state of matrimony (London 
1543), sig. [F5]v. On spiritual whoredom, see Rev. xiv.4, Allegoriae in sacram 
scripturam, s.v. Rabanus Maurus, in PL, cxu, col. 998, and Thomas Becon, 
Prayers and Other Pieces, ed. Rev. John Ayre for the Parker Society (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1844), p. 612: “What is an harlot or whore? It is the unfaithful 
soul (whether it be man or woman) .. .” 
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sociates them with “prouder livers” whose circumstances do not 
bow them humbly “‘t’ adore the heavens”: 
The gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d so high that giants may jet through 

And keep their impious turbands on without 

Good morrow to the sun. 

(ILL.iii.4-7) 20 

Both these Shakespearean instances ultimately depend for their 
meaning on the use of this head-dress “as the symbol of Moham- 
medanism, or of those who profess it” (O.E.D., 1b). Given the 
attitude of Christendom, it is hardly surprising that in Renaissance 
iconography “the turban’d Turk” was in fact the exemplary figure 
of unchristian infidelity and injustice. A typical instance is the 
central group in a Brussels tapestry of the Virtues (early 16th 
C., Madrid, Palacio Real), where’ Fides sits enthroned with the 
turbaned Mahomet beneath her feet.2* The corresponding English 
representations of Faith (or Knowledge of God) over Mahomet 
which I have seen in Books of Hours and related texts do not show 
the turban, but this head-dress does seem to have been conventional 
not only in popular art but also in the drama itself as a symbol of 
infidelity to Christian belief and righteousness. W. L. Hildburgh 
called attention to a fifteenth-century English alabaster table of 
“Christ before Herod” now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(London, Aequisition No. A101-1946) in which “Herod’s turban- 
wound crown ... very likely reproduces a detail of stage produc- 
tion” in a pageant play.?? G. MeNeill Rushforth reached a similar 
conclusion about the theatrical origins of the searfs or turbans 
found round the heads of persecuting figures in “The Mocking of 
Christ” and the “Jesus before Herod” in the Great East Window of 
Great Malvern Priory Church, Worcestershire (about 1440).?° 


20 “Off-capping” is the symbolic gesture appropriate to the personification 
“Osseqvio” in Ripa, Iconologia, Parte seconda, p. 96. 

21 Reproduced in Emile Male, L’art religieux de la fin du moyen 
dige en France (Paris, 1908), fig. 180. 

22“English Alabaster Carvings as Records of Medieval Religious Drama,” 
Archaeologia, xctm (1949), 79 and Pl. XVI, C. 

23 Medieval Christian Imagery as illustrated by the painted windows of Great 
Malvern Priory Church Worcestershire (Oxford, 1936), pp. 68-69 and fig. 16. 
(See Ludus Coventrie, ed. K. 8S. Block, E.E.T.S., e.s. cxx (London, 1922), 
p. 230, where the High Priest Annas has a “sarazyn ... masangere.’”’) This 
head-dress which as Rushforth says “occurs not infrequently in similar scenes” 
in art plainly often means more than “an indication of Jewish or Oriental race.” 
In an early Florentine woodcut depicting John xii.7, Judas in contrast to the 
other disciples (who have haloes), wears a turban; in Epistole et Evangeli 
(Florence, 1495), reproduced in Paul Kristeller, Early Florentine Woodcuts 
(London, 1897), fig. 91. For discussion of the theatre’s enrichment of the 
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There is, in fact, evidence of a continual theatrical usage of this 
iconographical tradition shared by art and drama. Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll has noted the “iiij Turckes hedes” mentioned by 
Henslowe in his 1598 “Enventary of the Clownes Sewtes and 
Hermetes sewtes, with dievers other sewtes,’** and legitimately 
thought these might “refer to turbans or headpieces.”** His 
reference to Soliman and Perseda indeed demonstrates that a 
“turkish bonnet” had been worn by Basilisco earlier in that play 
as a typical and significant headgear ; when asked why he no longer 
has it on his head, the once “turbaned Turk” Basilisco replies: “Be- 
cause I now am Christian againe .. .” (V.iii.14-15).7° In J. C. 
Visscher’s engraving of the Tarquin Stage used in Amsterdam, 
1569, by the Rederyker Society, Tarquin appears in a turban, un- 
doubtedly (like the hammer he earries) an emblem of tyrannic 
eruelty.27 Ripa fits out his “Ingiustitia” “con vn turbante in capo 
all’vso de’ Barberi” and he explains that this “vestimento Barbaro” 
signifies “la erudelta.””* 

There was thus good reason for “a matter of head-dress” to be 
“*‘pejorative’” in Shakespeare’s line. In the works of James I 
published in 1603 which Shakespeare unquestionably went over in 
preparing for his new monarch’s entertainment, he may very well 
have read of the “bloodie battell .. .” 


Which fought was in LEPANTOES gulfe 
Betwixt the baptiz’d race, 
And circumcised Turband Turkes . . .29 


In any event, the contrast between “baptiz’d” and “circumcised” 
signalized by the word “Turband” would not have been lost on the 
playwright. For the dramatic point of his own use of the word in 
Othello is to substantiate poetically the hero’s image of the self 
he slays as an infidel. The moment provides the climax of the Turk 


iconographical repertory—including “des turbans orientaux’” among the cos- 
tumes see Male, L’art religieux, pp. 35 ff.; for a recent summary discussion of 
the thesis, see Louis Réau, Iconographie de Vart chrétien (Paris, 1957), 1, 262ff. 

24 In Henslowe Papers, ed. Walter W. Greg (London, 1907), Apx. 1.1, p. 115, 
1, 27. 

25 The Development of the Theatre (London, 1927), pp. 205-206. The 
“Turckes hedes” appear in an inventory of costumes and must be distinct from 
an item like “owld Mahemetes head” (Henslowe Papers, p. 116, 1. 65), which 
appears in that of properties. 

26In The Works of Thomas Kyd, p. 221. 

27 This is reproduced in Hodges, The Globe Restored, P1. 26. 

28 Prima parte, pp. 373-374. 

29 “The Lepanto of Iames the Sixt,” in The Poems of James VI of Scotland, 
ed. James Craigie, Scottish Text Soc., 3rd ser., No. 22 (Edinburgh and London, 
1955), 1, ll. 6-11. 
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motif developed from the second scene of the play. In disbelieving 
Desdemona and carving “for his own rage” the hero had “turned 
Turk” (IL.iii.170-174), had succumbed to the faithlessness against 
which he was committed to fight. He now attempts to restore his 
true identity which he had betrayed by wreaking vengeance on that 
infidel self convicted as proud, unjust, uncircumcised of heart and 
spirit.*° 


30 See, among others, Edgar I. Fripp, Shakespeare Man and Artist (London, 
1938), 1, 628: “With Christian fervour, he kills himself as an infidel.” Also 
Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton, 1947), mu, 149: 
“And his final likening of himself to the ‘circumcised dog’ . . .—here the 
reference to his Christianity and his betrayal of it are unmistakable .. . 
On the “circumcision of Christ” which is made in the heart, see Col. ii.11, 
and for typical discussion, John Calvin, Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul 
the Apostle to the Phillippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, trans. John 
Pringle (Edinburgh, 1851), p. 184. 





Milton Translates the Psalms 


By Wiuu1am B. Hunter, JR. 
University of Idaho 


What little critical discussion has been raised by Milton’s trans- 
lation of Psalms 80-88 in April, 1648, has concerned itself with the 
problem of how literal he was in this task which above all other 
poetic exercises the twentieth century judges to be the most unre- 
warding. E. C. Baldwin’s early hypothesis that Milton’s version 
“was an experiment in accurate translation”? was properly chal- 
lenged by Marion Studley, who argued that it reflects the ideas of 
other psalters then current in England. To support this hypothesis, 
he showed that Milton relied for his interpretation of these psalms 
not only on Hebrew originals but also upon “all available texts.’” 
Unfortunately, Studley confined himself to tracing the similarity of 
ideas between Milton’s and other versions; he did not observe that 
the phraseology also is frequently similar if not identical. It is 
my purpose here to show the tradition of the psalters within which 
Milton worked and his relationship to it, and to suggest a probable 
reason why he undertook the work at just this time. 

An understanding of the literary context which produced Milton’s 
translations is essential. Students of the various versions of the 
whole Bible are familiar with the frequent borrowing between them ; 
acknowledgement of outright quotation was neither practiced nor 
expected. The same practice occurs in the metrical translations of 
the Psalms. The father of all English psalters, that of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, spawned a numerous progeny in the seventeenth 
century as Puritans tried with more or less success to imitate it in 
versions more suited to their dogma and congregations and less 
tainted by association with the Church of England. In this zeal, 
however, the new versions did not hesitate to quote without ac- 
knowledgment from the old. Furthermore, the new versions bor- 
rowed from each other until it is now very difficult to determine 
with certainty who first composed a line which had met with popular 
acceptance. To make this process clearer, we may consider the 


1 MP, xvi (1920), 457-63. 
2 PQ, Iv (1925), 364-72. 
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following versions of Psalm 83:4. First, the King James prose 
merely as a point of departure: “They have said, Come, and let us 
cut them off from being a nation ; that the name of Israel may be no 
more in remembrance.” In the sixteenth century S&H had ren- 
dered the verse as 


Come on, say they, let us expell 
and pluck these folk away: 
So that the name of Israel 
may utterly decay. 


But the Pilgrims evidently found fault with the stanza, for in 1612 
their laureate, Henry Ainsworth, wrote a somewhat different form: 


They said, Come, let us cut them off 
that they no nation be: 

That name of Isr’el may no more 
be had in memory. 


Dod in 1620 is very close to Ainsworth: 


They have said, come, cut we off them 
that they no nation be: 

That Is’rels name may be no more 
retain’d in memory. 


The Massachusetts Bay group set forth yet another form: 


They said, lest they a nation be, 
let’s cut them down therefore, 
That in remembrance Isr’els name 

may not be any more. 


Barton’s version for Parliament reads, 


Come let us cut them off, said they, 
and leave no root behind 

So that the name of Israel may 
no more remembrance find. 


Finally, the Westminster revision of Rous: 


Come on, let’s cut them off, say they, 
from being a nation; 

That so the Name of Israel may 
no more be thought upon. 


The tradition of phraseology which these examples so clearly in- 
dicate can best be appreciated by contrast with an independent 
version, like that of George Sandys (1636) : 


8I have consulted the following editions and copies of the Psalter: Henry 
Ainsworth, 1612, Folger; William Barton, 1645, Huntington; Bay Psalm 
Book, 1640, facsimile 1956; Zachery Boyd, 1648, New York Public; H. Dod, 
1620, Folger; “King James” (spuriously attached to his name), 1636, Folger; 
George Sandys, 1636, reprinted in his Works, 1872; Scottish, 1635, facsimile 
1864; Scottish, 1650, reprint 1929; Sternhold and Hopkins (abbreviated here 
S&H), 1635, my own copy; Westminster (Francis Rous), 1646, Harvard; 
George Wither, 1632, Folger. I have modernized the spelling in quotations 
from these copies. 
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Come, say they, let us with incessant strokes 

Hew down this nation like a grove of oaks, 

Till they no longer be, and Israel die 

Both in his race and ruin’d memory. 
According to the writer’s taste the various words and phrases are 
moved about to suit the rime or rhythm of the line. Some variation 
appears in diction; otherwise for a modern critic the versions are 
almost indistinguishable. There seems little to choose, for instance, 
among the following arrangements of Psalm 86:11. Ainsworth has, 
“O Lord, to fear thy name unite my heart,” in a ten-syllable line. 
Barton reprints the King James prose, “Unite my heart to fear thy 
name”; Dod writes, “Unite thy heart to fear thy name”; and the 
Bay has, “. .. mine heart / unite thy name to fear.” 

Such is the background of traditional, almost communal, poetry 
within which Milton tried his hand in 1648. The question of why 
he did not experiment in these paraphrases (as he did, for instance, 
in the later translations of Psalms 1-8) will be taken up later; here 
I wish to demonstrate that Milton is working like everyone else 
within this established tradition. The method for demonstration 
must be selective, since it seems impracticable and not particularly 
desirable to list every single parallel in Milton’s nine psalms.* Con- 
sider, for instance, the following variants to his 82 :5-7. His version 
is here matched line for line against others. 


They know not nor will understand Milton; Dod, Bay, Boyd, and 
Westminster identical 
They do not know, neither will they Ainsworth 


In darkness they walk on Milton; Bay, Boyd, and Westminster identical 
black darkness they walk in Dod, with a stanza break 

aught understand; but in darkness 

they will walk on Ainsworth 

but still in darkness walk SfH 


The Earth’s foundations all are mov’d Milton- 
All the foundations of the earth Dod, Bay, and Boyd identical 
Ev’n the foundations of the earth Westminster 


And out of order gone Milton 

quite out of course are gone Bay 

out of their course are gone Boyd 

all out of course are gone Westminster 
much out of order be Dod 

all out of order runs Barton (2) 


4 Also compare Milton’s version of 83:4 with those quoted above, especially 
that by Ainsworth: 
“Come let us cut them off, say they 
Till they no Nation be, 
That Israel’s name for ever may 
Be lost in memory.” 
With the lines from 86:11 compare Milton’s “To fear thy name my heart 
unite.” 
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I said that ye were Gods, yea all Milton 

I said that ye are gods and sons Bay 

I thus have said that ye are gods Boyd 

I said that you are gods, and are Westminster 
I called you Gods, and all you are Dod 


The Sons of God most high Milton; Wither identical 
children of the most high Dod 
sons of the highest all Westminster 


But ye shall die like men, and fall Milton; Dod identical 
But ye shall die like men, and like Bay, Boyd identical 
But die ye shall like men, and like Westminster 

But ye shall die as earthly men Ainsworth 

(And termed Gods) like men shall fall Wither 


As other princes die Milton 

and like such princes die Wither 

one of the princes fall Bay, Boyd, and Westminster identical 

as of the princes one Dod 

and as one of the princes fall Ainsworth 

Actually, it seems that Milton could have composed his lines 

without any reference to the Bible at all, though his marginal 
notes show that he consulted it. The parallels with the other ver- 
sions are obvious even when the verse forms vary. In common 
meter (8.6.8.6.) like Milton in this 82nd Psalm, for instance, are 
Dod, the Bay, Boyd, Westminster, and Barton’s second version. 
But Wither’s is in short meter (6.6.8.6.) and Ainsworth’s is an 
adaptation (8.8.8.8.8.8.) of long meter.’ Parallels like these, some- 
times identical and sometimes less close, can be observed throughout 
these nine psalms; perhaps half of Milton’s lines may be matched 
more or less exactly from other psalters. I have not found any 
parallels at all in relatively few quatrains, notably 80:10-11; 
81:45, 7, 9, 15; 82:1-2, 4; 83:1, 5-7, 9-10, 12, 14; 84:3, 6, 10; 
85 :1-3, 6, 10-13; 86:6, 12, 15; 87:1-2, 5, 7; 88:6-9. Milton seems 
to have consulted certain psalters more than others for various 
passages. In the parallels above from 82:5-7, for instance, he 
apparently found helpful Dod, Bay, Ainsworth, Boyd, Westminster, 
Barton (2), and Wither—all Puritan productions; but there are not 
so many close parallels with S&H, “King James,” or Sandys. On 
the other hand, 80:5 line 1 is identical with “King James” (“Thou 
feed’st them with the bread of tears”; the King James prose is the 
same) and the next line is identical with S&H (“Their bread with 
tears they eat”), while the Puritan psalters are quite divergent. 
Like S&H too Milton tends to avoid extreme compression. Some 


5 The cryptic numbers, which are printed in most Protestant hymnals today, 
—— the number of syllables per line. For the argument that this 
syllabic prosody influenced Milton’s practice in Paradise Lost, see my article 
in PQ, xxvm (1949), 133 ff. 
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Puritans made a deliberate attempt to squeeze the psalms into fewer 
lines. Thus for Psalm 86 Ainsworth has 36 lines (in 10’s), Wither 
40, Barton 52, Dod, “King James,” and Westminster 56, Boyd 60, 
Bay 64 (short meter), and S&H 68. Milton has 64 lines. But his 
version is longest of all for Psalms 80 and 85, and for the most 
part his are exceeded or approached only by S&H. In general 
the expansions are the words which Milton has set in italics, as his 
headnote suggests; he also repeats words or phrases with greater 
frequency than do most of his colleagues except S&H. Also like 
S&H Milton generally rimes his stanzas abab; other versions are 
often less strict, though Barton uses abab at least as consistently 
as does Milton. Rime was apparently a matter of convenience 
rather than dogma for the “translators.” 

More perplexing is the question of whether Milton certainly 
used any specific psalter. ‘The difficulty arises from the freedom 
with which an author could borrow the work of others. In view 
of the wide use of S&H and of his father’s connection with it in 
the Ravenscroft edition, we may be certain that Milton knew that 
oldest of the English versions. He seems, too, to have used all of 
the Puritan productions which I have consulted. An interesting 
conjecture is that he may have turned to the Bay, with the implica- 
tion of connection with the American colonists. Among other 
examples consider Milton’s 80:17: 


Upon the man of thy right hand 
Let thy good hand be laid, 

Upon the Son of Man, whom thou 
Strong for thyself has made. 


The Bay puts these lines as 


Upon the man of thy right hand 
let thine hand present be: 

Upon the son of man whom thou 
hast made so strong for thee. 


No other versions seem to be so close. There are parallels even with 
differing meter. Milton has common meter in 86:16: 


O turn to me thy face at length 
And me have mercy on, 

Unto thy servant give thy strength 
And save thy handmaid’s Son. 


The Bay had used short meter (6.6.8.6.) : 


O turn thou unto me 
and mercy on me have 

Unto thy servant give thy strength, 
thine handmaid’s son do save. 
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For this last stanza, however, there are good parallels in Ainsworth, 
Dod, Boyd, and Barton. It remains an interesting probability that 
Milton saw and used the first book published in America; it had 
been reprinted in England in 1647. In all of these borrowings 
Milton worked as did the other “translators”: he consulted every 
previous version which he could lay his hands on, and he was 
especially likely to follow the phraseology of those from the Puritan 
wing of the church. In general his version is not to be considered 
an original translation. Milton’s headnote was accurate in proclaim- 
ing that the work was “done into Meter,” but it is misleading when 
it adds, “translated from the original.” — 


8 


We may be able to support these observations and extend them 
by inquiring why Milton worked on these psalms in April 1648 
and why he began in the middle of the psalter. Two explanations 
have been put forward. Masson suggested that he translated these 
particular psalms because “their mood fitted him. He needed the 
strong Hebrew of those Psalms himself.’”® Perhaps Masson is right, 
though it is not clear just why Milton needed “strong Hebrew” in 
April 1648 rather than at some other time. Studley on the other 
hand argued that Milton chose these particular psalms because they 
show “the need of the church for God’s guidance. To the mind 
of Milton, the church was passing through the most critical period 
of her history. These psalms, then, parallel his controversial 
pamphlets.”’ This judgment may be correct, but I find it hard to 
see just how the translation of these nine psalms would help the 
ecclesiastical situation. Instead, the solution to the problem seems 
to me to lie in the history of the psalters in April, 1648. 

We may begin the story more or less arbitrarily with the version 
spuriously attached to the name of King James and published with 
royal approval in 1631 and again (revised) in 1636.8 The Scottish 
presbyteries were asked to examine it; when they did their indigna- 
tion was unbounded. One staunch Calvinist (probably David 
Calderwood) drew up a widely circulated pamphlet, “Reasons 


6 Life of Milton, u, 685. 

7 Studley, p. 366. 

8 The history of the psalters which follows is taken from Millar Patrick, 
Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody (Oxford, 1949), Chapter 9, and from 
J. W. MacMeeken, History of the Scottish Metrical Psalms (Glasgow, 1872), 
pp. 21-49. See also Phillip von Rohr-Sauer, English Metrical Psalms from 
1600 to 1660 (Freiburg, 1938). 
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against the Reception of King James’ Metaphrase of the Psalms.” 
He objected to the “harsh and thrawen phrases, new coined and 
court terms, poetical conceits, and heathenish liberty which occurred 
in the new meeter, and served to mak people glaik.”® I shall refer 
below to other details of his objections. Suffice it to say that the 
English authorities seem to have ignored this and other protests. 
The “King James” version was appended to the new Service Book 
(“Laud’s Liturgy”) and by royal mandate all ministers were to 
commence the use of both on Sunday, July 23, 1637. Jenny Geddes 
hurled her stool and the war was on, with the psalter as one of its 
issues. ; 

When the Westminster Assembly was constituted in 1643 it 
accordingly had upon its agenda the preparation of a new and suit- 
able psalter. In November, 1643, the Assembly referred the version 
of Francis Rous, printed in 1638 and reprinted in 1641, to three 
committees for revision, each committee to consider fifty psalms. 
The committees altered Rous’ version and on November 25, 1645, 
the revision was accepted by the Assembly. In turn Parliament 
had to approve it. But in the meanwhile William Barton had 
published his psalter in 1644 and it was printed by order of Parlia- 
ment in 1645. The upshot of the competition between these two 
psalters was that the House of Lords never approved the Westmin- 
ster (Rous) version and the Commons refused Barton’s. Never- 
theless, on April 15, 1646, the Commons ordered the printing of 
the Westminster version ; it was to be sung in all churches. It was 
poorly received by the people in both England and Scotland, and 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland flatly refused it. 
The subsequent actions of the Assembly directly concern us. On 
July 8, 1647, it reeommended that a revised psalter was needed, and 
on August 28 it passed an act empowering four men to revise the 
Westminster version: John Adamson was given the first forty 
psalms, Thomas Crawford the second forty, John Row the third 
forty, and John Nevay the last thirty.*° On April 14, 1648, this 
committee of four reported to the Commission of the Assembly 
for Publie Affairs of the Church—a kind of executive committee— 
which examined their work. Apparently the Commission was still 
dissatisfied, for on April 20 a new group of four were appointed 
to continue the revision. The members included John Adamson 
again, plus Dr. Colvill, James Hamilton, and John Smith, who re- 


® Quoted in MacMeeken, p. 18. 
10 The original directive is conveniently accessible in Acts of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1843), p. 159. 
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placed respectively Crawford, Row, and Nevay of the first group.™ 
To conclude a rather tedious recital, the new committee was ap- 
parently no more successful than the old, for on August 6, 1649, 
the Assembly named yet another group of six (reappointing James 
Hamilton and John Smith, plus Hugh Mackail, Robert Trail, George 
Hutcheson, and Robert Lowrie) to continue the work. In addition, 
they were empowered “to conclude and establish the Paraphrase, 
and to publish and emit the same for publick use.”?? Accordingly, 
the new Scottish Psalter appeared in 1650. It is still the official 
psalter for the Church of Scotland. 

The coincidence of the dates in April, 1648, invites attention. Is 
it mere chance that Milton undertook his translation during the 
month when the first committee was reporting in Edinburgh and 
the new one was being appointed? The fact that a division of 
committee work was made just at Psalm 80 supports this attractive 
hypothesis. John Rowe had charge of this part until April 14; 
on April 20 he was replaced by James Hamilton. Masson has sug- 
gested that “Milton took the trouble of showing his translations 
to some who were interested in the question of the new Psalter,’”* 
though he does not mention the coincidence of dates or the division 
made at Psalm 80. 

Further indirect support for the possibility that Milton was 
involved in this Seottish revision comes from the directives to the 
committees. The original act of August 28, 1647, after naming 
the first committee of four, states that they “shall not only observe 
what they think needs to be amended, but also to set down their own 
essay for correcting thereof, and for this purpose recommends to 
them to make use of the travels [i.e., travails] of Rowallen, Master 
Zachery Boyd, or any other on that subject; but especially of our 
own Paraphrase, that what they find better in any of these works 
may be chosen.’”** Furthermore, the meter was defined: “because 

11 Patrick adds that yet another committee was appointed a few days later. 
The cause for the dissatisfaction with the work of the committees is not clear. 

12 Acts, p. 217. 

13 Masson, 0, 685. By another coincidence Henry and William Lawes’ 
Choice Psalmes Put into Musick also appeared in 1648 with Milton’s sonnet 
to Lawes which had been written February 9, 1646. But Milton’s own render- 
ing of the psalms owes nothing to those of this volume, which seem more art 
songs, not set in common meter and not adapted to congregational singing. I 
have consulted the Folger copies. 

14 Acts, p. 159. According to Patrick, the group consulted at least ten 
versions, but Milton is not named. “Rowallen” is Sir William Mure, whose 
estate was so named. His works, including his translations of the psalms, 
are available in the Scottish Text Society Publications, m1 (1898). Since 


he apparently never completed his psalter, omitting Psalms 52 through 99, 
we are not concerned with him here. 
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some Psalms in that Paraphrase, sent from England, are composed 
in verses which do not agree with the common tunes, therefore 
it is also recommended that these Psalms be likewise turned in 
other verses which may agree to the common tunes; that is, having 
the first line of eight syllabs, and the second line of six.” This is an 
accurate description of common meter, a form which Milton used 
here in his translation but never elsewhere in his poetry, including 
his versions of other psalms. 

Another instructive detail may perhaps be found in the stric- 
tures upon the King James version attributed to Calderwood and 
mentioned above. This attack urges that the translator must be a 
man of exemplary reputation: “it is a diseredite to the clergie and 
the kirk that the psalmes should be soong in the kirk translated in 
meeter by a courteour or commone poet when ther is no such raritie 
among theme of learned men, skilfull both in poesie and the origi- 
nall toung.... This work of metaphrasing the psalmes is holie and 
strict, and abydes not anie youthfull or heathenish libertie, but 
requireth hands free frome prophannes, loosnes, affection, sayeth 
Joseph Hall.” Milton, of course, would consider himself as quali- 
fying. Even more interesting is the requirement for a simple 
vocabulary, for Puritans insisted on familiarity of diction. As the 
Preface to the Bay Psalm Book states, “Gods Altar needs not our 
pollishings.” In Seotland Calderwood argues that “The people 
must be first taught to understand these and the lyk French, Latine, 
and hard English tearmes, and harsh phrases following, before they 
can sing with understanding :—as regall | opposites | various | vindi- 
cate | invoke | torrents | brandisht | usher | guerdoned | obloquie | 
appall | gratefullie | sinistrous | verdure | billowes | site | cite | de- 
prave | portend | portentuous | prodigies | divulge | tumide | exorbi- 
tant | vilified | dignified | rayes | impetuous | accumulat | emulate | 
exhilirat | reside | spheares | vases | shelfs | liquid | declind, for 
crooked | harmonious rounds | cristall rounds | &. Our awin meta- 
phrase hath non bot such as may be understood, except tuo or three 
that war wele knowin to that tyme when the psalmes war translated 
in meeter and may be easilie changed.’*® Milton may never have 
seen Calderwood’s strictures, and his versions of the psalms may not 
be sufficiently long to give a fair comparison. But of these for- 
bidden words, he uses in his metrical translations only reside 
(Psalm 84:4). Furthermore, only two of them appear in the son- 
nets, and both of them (portend and liquid) in the first one, the 


15 Quoted in MacMeeken, p. 180. 
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only atypical member of his English series. Elsewhere Milton 
makes no effort to avoid these words. He has almost all of them 
in Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes; and 
many appear in such earlier works as Lycidas and Comus. This 
kind of evidence is by its nature indecisive, though it may help 
to account for the “English diction” so often remarked in his son- 
nets and found also in his psalms. It would be interesting to have 
a list of all the words which Puritans found unsatisfactory. 

If indeed Milton was working even indirectly for the Kirk, did it 
adopt any of his readings in its finally authorized psalter? Compar- 
ison of his version with that of 1650 shows some parallels. The 
following eight lines (by psalm and line) are identical: 80:10, 
60; 82:17, 18; 84:8, 30, 46; 86:49. But most of these also appear 
in other versions and I hesitate to argue that the editors adopted 
Milton’s reading (though for 84:8 I have found no others exactly 
the same). A few other lines are quite similar without being 
identical. Thus 80:33 in Milton reads, “A Vine from Egypt thou 
hast brought,” and the Scottish 1650, “A Vine from Egypt brought 
thou hast,” with no others quite so close. But even a reading of 
every surviving psalter would not conclusively prove that Milton 
originated these lines, for some versions may have been lost to 
history. It remains an interesting possibility that the Scottish 
Psalter may be a repository for some of Milton’s poetry. 

Speculative, too, is the question of whether Milton knew John 
Row, James Hamilton, or some other committee member concerned 
in 1648 with the revision of the psalter. None of the committee 
members named above seem ever to have been associated with 
Milton in biographical studies of the poet. If the records survive 
somewhere in Scotland, there remains the chance that Milton’s 
name may appear in ecclesiastical history there. But until such 
information comes to light his association with the work of the 
Church of Scotland must remain in the realm of conjecture. 





Chronology in Robinson Crusoe 


By Dewey GANZEL 
Oberlin College 


Before publishing the sequel to The Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, Defoe found it necessary to defend the earlier 
work. “All the endeavors of envious people to reproach it with 
being a romance,” he wrote in the Preface to The Farther Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, “to search it for errors in geography, 
inconsistency in the relation, and contradictions in the fact, have 
proved abortive, and as impotent as malicious.” Despite this 
assertion, the search for “inconsistency in the relation” and errors 
in chronology, although no longer malicious, has continued and has 
appeared to be fruitful. Defoe, in the words of William Hastings, 
sought his effect [of verisimilitude] not by truth of characterization, plausibility 
of motive and sequence of events, and the other common devices for securing 
general convincingness, so much as by minute particularity of detail in his 
statement of facts. This method, together with his unconquerable fondness for 
making out coincidences in dates, put upon him a task too great to be ac- 
curately executed by one who, like him, wrote from hand to mouth.2 
Made nearly half a century ago, this statement has apparently not 
been challenged. An examination of the first part of Robinson 
Crusoe, however, indicates an answer to the argument it contains. 
Robinson Crusoe seems a patchwork of inconsistent detail and in- 
cident because one assumes Defoe wrote it as a single chronology. 
If, instead, one postulates two chronologies, each consistent in it- 
self, the second interpolated into the first, the glaring inconsis- 
tencies are of a different kind. In this view, Defoe was not unaware 
of chronology but vitally—and consistently—conecerned with it. 
This postulate further suggests much concerning Defoe’s actual 
method of composition and something too of his intent in writing his 
masterpiece. 


I 


Robinson Crusoe covers sixty-two years (1632-1694), the most 
significant of them a sequence of thirty-six years from 1651 when 

1 Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe, ed. George A. Aitken (London: 
J. M. Dent, 1895), 1, vii. 


2“Errors and Inconsistencies in Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe,” MLN, xxvu 
(June, 1912), 161. 
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Crusoe ran away to sea until 1687 when he returned to England 
from the island. Well over two hundred times Defoe refers to this 
continuum, by citing dates, by noting the lapse of days, months, or 
years, and by establishing the temporal coincidences which Pro- 
fessor Hastings found disconcerting. Defoe’s narrative method does 
not follow linear time; Crusoe frequently suspends his narrative 
to describe future events—the results of his attempts at growing 
rice, for example—or to make a passing reference to incidents oc- 
curing years before. A few errors in this matrix of cross-references 
would not be surprising, but, aside from the inconsistent sequence 
mentioned above, about which I shall have more to say, there is, 
in the hundreds of references Defoe makes to time, only one error. 

The time sequence and the problems it presented to Defoe and, 
in turn, presents to his readers, can best be seen in an abbreviated 
résumé of the plot. Robinson Crusoe was born “in the year 1632” 
(p. 1)? on “the 30th day of September” (p. 147). At age 18 
(p. 5) he determined to run away from home, and “almost a year 
after this... on the first of September, 1651” (p. 6) he went on 
board a ship at Hull which was to sail for Yarmouth. On “the 
sixth day of our being at sea” the ship arrived at its destination, and 


there it lay “for seven or eight days” (p. 9), unable to go up the 
river because of dangerous winds. On “the eighth day in the 


, 


morning” (p. 9) the wind became a terrifying storm, and after 
a fearful night the ship was abandoned and Crusoe saved. This was 
on September 19, for, much later in the book (p. 311) Crusoe is 
said to leave the island on December 19 “the same day of the month 
that I first made my eseape in the barco-longo, from the Moors of 
Sallee,” and before this (p. 147) we are informed that “the same 
day of the year that I eseaped out of the wreck of that ship in 
Yarmouth Roads, that same day-year afterwards I made my escape 


8I refer here and in all later page references to Volume I of Aitken’s 
edition; I do so only because this is the text Hastings used and the correlation 
is useful. The most definitive text is that of Henry Clinton Hutchins (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930). This edition was based upon Professor 
Hutchins’ exhaustive bibliographical analysis of the novel (Robinson Crusoe and 
Its Printing 1719-1781: A Bibliographical Study, [New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1925]) and upon an equally careful study, done independently 
of Hutchins’, by Lucius L. Hubbard (“Text Changes in the Taylor Editions of 
Robinson Crusoe with Remarks on the Cox Edition,” Papers of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America, xx [1926], 1-76). These studies show that only the 
first edition of Robinson Crusoe is authoritative and that Defoe had no 
editorial part in subsequent editions. Aitken, too, used the first edition as his 
authority, and I have been satisfied with citing him here because, so far as the 
quotations I make are concerned, his text differs from Hutchins’ only in 
punctuation, a difference which in no case alters meaning. 
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from Sallee in the boat.” By combining these references we can 
ascertain the date of the Yarmouth wreck; this complexity is 
representative of Defoe’s usual chronological method.* After “two 
or three days” in Yarmouth (p. 14), Crusoe journeyed to London 
where he shipped on a successful voyage to Guinea. Upon his return 
to England he sailed again and was captured and enslaved by 
Turkish pirates of Sallee (p. 19) on September 1 (p. 147), 1652, an 
obvious deduction substantiated by his later statement that he 
returned to England “in the year 1687, having been thirty and five 
years absent” (p. 311). After being a slave “for two years” in 
Sallee (p. 20), he eseaped on September 19 [1654] (p. 147) with the 
help of Xury, a moslem slave. This voyage began with several 
uneventful days sailing along the African coast (p. 24) and con- 
tinued for “five days” more at the end of which they anchored in 
a river (p. 25). For several days thereafter they sailed south 
(p. 28), proceeding in this direction for “ten or twelve days” more 
(p. 30). Crusoe killed a leopard when they had journeyed “ten 
days longer” (p. 30), and, sailing “eleven days more” (p. 33), he 
was rescued by a Portugese ship bound for the Brazils (p. 34) 
where they arrived “twenty-two days after” (p. 36). He therefore 
arrived in Brazil no earlier than sixty-five days after September 19, 
or after November 23, 1654. 

Crusoe, “having ... lived almost four years in the Brazils” as a 
plantation owner (p. 41), tells friends of his trading in Guinea 
where slaves could be bought; they propose to fit out a ship to 
bring slaves to the Brazils for their plantations and ask Crusoe to 


manage the expedition (p. 42). He agrees, plans are made, supplies 


are secured, and they sail for Guinea on “the first of September 
1659, being the same day eight year that I went from my father 
and mother at Hull” (p. 43).° After an uneventful journey of 
“about twelve days’ time,” a storm arose which drove the ship off 


4 Professor Hastings assumes that this is a chronological error since eight 
days at sea and eight days in port are only sixteen days. Defoe does not say, 
however, that the ship sailed the same day that Crusoe came aboard, and it 
is entirely believable that several days elapsed between Crusoe’s enlistment and 
the ship’s departure. Defoe rather carefully stipulates that the days were those 
of “being at sea” contrasting them, perhaps, with those spent in port before 
departure. 

5 Hastings sees another chronological error here: two years at Sallee plus 
four years in the Brazils equals six years after 1652 or 1658, not 1659. How- 
ever, “almost four years” means nearly November 23 (or thereafter), 1658—in 
any case after September 1, 1658. Since fitting out the ship would require 
sending to Europe for the “trifles” used in the slave trade (p. 41), and since 
Crusoe indicates that he had received such a shipment before the voyage (p. 70), 
ten months is not an unlikely period of time to allow for preparation. 
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course “for twelve days together” (p. 44). When the storm abated 
they resumed their journey (for an unspecified number of days, 
p. 45) until a second storm struck which again drove them off 
course. At length, in the midst of the storm, they abandon ship 
near an island, and Crusoe is the sole survivor; he is washed ashore 
“on the 30th of September 1659” (p. 70). 

Crusoe spent many days salvaging the ship and months securing 
his habitation on the island, and after he had “made. . . a table and 
a chair” (p. 76), on November 12 (p. 79), he began a journal (p. 
76), making entries retroactively for the period September 30- 
November 12, briefly recounting his labors under datelines, and 
making almost daily entries thereafter (with a hiatus from January 
3 to April 16) until July 4 [1660] (p. 106), when his entries beeame 
more infrequent, ceasing finally, when his ink began to fail, with an 
entry for the first anniversary of his arrival, September 30 [1660] 
(p. 114). Thereafter the chronology adopts “island time,” e.g., 
“in the third year of my being here” (p. 160), using day-month 
dates only rarely. Crusoe kept his calendar by means of notches 
on a crossed stick; this was his sole means of determining days of 
the month, and he discovered years after that he had lost a day or 
two in his account (pp. 104, 115). 

The journal is full of dates and time references, all consistent 
according to island time. A few refer to past time as well, e.g., 
commenting on the entry.for June 27 [1660] he says that ‘‘the good 
instruction of my father was then worn out, by an uninterrupted 
series, for eight years, of seafaring wickedness” (p. 97), an ac- 
curate reference to the date of his departure for Hull. Even after 
the journal is discontinued, Defoe repeatedly reminds us of the 
passage of time: Crusoe found “but three [turtles] in a year and a 
half” (p. 121), the second anniversary of his landing is noted 
(p. 124), and his third year begins (p. 126). He spent most of the 
third year in learning to make bread (p. 136) and in the middle 
of his work on his first periagua, a tree-trunk canoe, he finished his 
fourth year on the island (p. 142). On the “6th of November, in 
the sixth year of my reign, or my captivity, which you please” he 
set out on a tour of the island (p. 152) ; “in the eleventh year” of 
his residence he snared goats and tamed them (p. 160), and in 


6 One possible exception should be noted: on page 108 Crusoe says he had been 
on the island “above ten months” when he decided to explore the island more 
thoroughly. The next paragraph cites July 15 as the date of his departure. 
This is, of course, only nine and one-half months from September 30 of the 
previous year. Either Defoe used “months” loosely in this instance or this 


is a printer’s error, “above” substituted for “about.” 
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“about a year and half” he had a flock of twelve goats and in 
“two years more” forty-three (p. 163). He “had lived here fifteen 
years” when he discovered a cannibal footprint (p. 178), and as a 
result of his fear he planted another row of trees in front of his 
walls which in two years gave his “castle” further protection (p. 
178). When he had been on the island “almost eighteen years” he 
discovered the remains of a cannibal feast (p. 184),’ and “for almost 
two years after this” he kept close to his circle of plantation and 
bower (p. 184), on the lookout for more cannibals (p. 193). After 
“twenty years” on the island he discovered a cave (p. 197), and in 
the “twenty-third year of residence” he is content, but for the 
-annibals, to remain on the island for the rest of his life (pp. 199- 
200). 

At this point Defoe for the first time suggests the total length 
of Crusoe’s stay on the island. In speaking of his parrot, Crusoe 
says: “he lived with me no less than six and twenty years. How long 
he might live afterwards I know not,” though, he conjectures, the 
parrot might still be alive on the island (p. 200). It is clear, then, 
that twenty-six years from the time he acquired his parrot he left 
the island, and he brought the parrot home from the tour of the 
island made when he had been shipwrecked approximately a year 
and a half (pp. 120-21). Strictly speaking eighteen months from 
September 30 would have been in the middle of the rainy season of 
March, a time when Crusoe could not make his tour. The parrot 
was therefore brought home sometime during the dry season of 
October 15-February 15 or a maximum of four and a half months 
after Crusoe’s first anniversary on the island. Crusoe left the 
island on December 19 and hence we can deduce that, at this june- 
ture, Defoe intended Crusoe’s total number of years on the island to 
be 27+ years (twenty-seven years, two months, and nineteen days). 
In December of his “twenty-third year” (7.e., 22+ years) he saw 
a fire on his side of the island for the first time (p. 201), and he 
decided that the cannibals visited the island infrequently since it 
was “above fifteen months before any more of them came on shore 
there again” (p. 204). For a “fifteen or sixteen months’ interval” 
he was troubled by dreams of the savages (p. 205), but for a time 
his fear was diverted, for on “the sixteenth of May” of his twenty- 
third year a ship was wrecked off his island (p. 205), and, 


7 Professor Hastings, on p. 162, cites the action from the eleventh year to the 
eighteenth as faulty chronology: “going a little too fast.”” He assumes all time 
is covered in the narrative. Defoe is too clever for this. Although time lapses 
frequently in the narrative, these hiatuses create no inconsistency. 
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although disappointed by the absence of any survivors, he salvaged 
much from it. After the wreck he lived “near two years more”’ 
(p. 215), unhappy at his lonely existence, spending much of this 
time planning for his escape, and hoping to save a victim of the 
cannibals who might help him to leave the island. ‘In March, the 
four and twentieth year” of his life on the island he dreamed of 
saving a cannibal victim who escaped from his captors and ran 
into the grove before Crusoe’s fortification ; he awoke disappointed, 
but resolved to keep a lookout for such an opportunity (pp. 217- 
222). It was “above a year and half” after his dream that he 
waited for the cannibals (p. 222), and when they came, his dream 
was realized. Friday eseaped and, although he did not come near 
Crusoe’s fortifications, Crusoe met his pursuers and killed them. 
Friday's speech was “the first sound of a man’s voice that I had 
heard, my own excepted, for above twenty-five years” (pp. 226-27). 
Friday’s company is weleome and Crusoe notes that for “three 
years ... we lived there together perfectly and completely happy” 
(p. 245). This sequence, then, is another reference to the total num- 
ber of years spent on the island: Friday came a year and a half 
after March of Crusoe’s twenty-fourth year on the island, 7.e., in 
September of the twenty-fifth year, and he stayed with Crusoe there 
for a minimum of three more years, that is, until September of 
the twenty-eighth year (twenty-seven years and eleven months). 
Since Crusoe left the island in December, the total number of years 
he spent on the island must have been, in this reckoning, 28+ years 
(twenty-eight years, two months, and nineteen days). This ealeu- 


lation is supported by the reference to Crusoe’s twenty-five years 
without hearing a human voice which, added to the three years of his 
life with Friday amounts to at least twenty-eight years. Thus we 
find a major chronological contradiction in a narration which has 
been, up to this point, remarkably consistent: the 27+ years time 
sequence has been replaced by one of 28+ years. 


Then, as suddenly as Defoe adopted the 28+ year sequence, he 
returns to that of 27+ years. By the end of their first year to- 
gether, “Friday began to talk pretty well” (p. 237), and Crusoe 
entertains the thought of staying permanently on the island. After 
Friday had been with him a “long time” (p. 240) and had learned 
English, Crusoe began to convert the heathen to Christianity, a 
process which may be assumed to take some months. Still later, his 
hopes of eseape revived, he shows Friday his first periagua which 
“had lain two or three and twenty years there” (p. 251). Since the 
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boat was half-finished at the end of Crusoe’s fourth year on the is- 
land (p. 142), the elapsed time must have been no more than twenty- 
two years, for immediately thereafter Crusoe brings out saileloth for 
the boat which he has had for “twenty-six years by me” (p. 254), 
and these sails were salvaged from his ship. He had been on 
the island, then, twenty-six years, of which at the very least the 
last year and a half had been shared with Friday. Friday must 
have appeared, then, when Crusoe had spent no more than twenty- 
four and a half years on the island. A half year from September 
30 would place Friday’s arrival in the March rainy season. 
Since we know Friday arrived before May 16 (“near two years” 
after the shipwreck) and since Defoe has told us that the cannibals 
did not come during the rainy season (p. 204), he must have come 
between October 15 and February 15, during the dry season pre- 
ceding the rainy season in which the wreck occurred, Friday’s 
appearance, then, would be after Crusoe had been on the island a 
little more than twenty-four years. These plus the three years 
Friday was on the island give us 27+ years total for Crusoe’s stay. 
This is substantiated when Crusoe introduces the final year on the 
island: “I was now entered on the seven and twentieth year of my 


captivity” (p. 255), and on the next page he indicates that he had 


a premonition that he would not spend another year there (p. 256). 
His intuition, which he had come to trust earlier (p. 194), was 
right again in this instance, for soon thereafter Friday’s father and 
a Portuguese were saved from another cannibal sortie (p. 265), and 
after some months, in which a crop is harvested, these two are 
sent back to the mainland to rescue other Portuguese who had 
been wrecked with Friday’s tribe. The timing of their departure 
is exact, for Crusoe says that these were “the first measures used 
by me, in view of my deliverance, for now twenty-seven years and 
some days” (p. 277). He reckons their departure in the month of 
October, but he indicates the month-day is inexact (p. 278). It 
must have been in late November, for eight days after their de- 
parture the English mutiny ship, which was to be Crusoe’s salvation 
in a few weeks, arrived (p. 278). Thus the length of Crusoe’s 
stay on the island is here shown to be 27+ years. 

The switch back to the 27+ years sequence is complete, and yet 
Defoe complicates the chronology further; when Crusoe leaves the 
island he says he was there twenty-eight years. “Thus I left the 
island, the 19th of December, as I found by the ship’s account, in 
the year 1686,” Crusoe relates, “after I had been upon it eight and 
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twenty years, two months and nineteen days” (pp. 310-11). Since he 
has thrice earlier cited the year of his shipwreck as 1659 (pp. 43, 70, 
76), there can be no doubt of the confusion here, for twenty-eight 
years on the island would have made the year of his escape 1687. 
However, the 28+ sequence is again denied by Crusoe’s next 
statement that he “arrived in England, the 11th of June, in the 
year 1687, having been thirty and five years absent” (p. 311). Since 
we know he left England in 1652, this date is in the 27+ year 
continuum. The remainder of the book need not concern us here, 
for it contains no chronological reference other than one to the con- 
cluding year of the story, 1694. 

Two errors that Professor Hastings finds, which I have not yet 
mentioned, may, I believe, be shown to be chronologically correct. 
First, the date of the disappearance of Crusoe’s ship: 

In the general narrative of the shipwreck the storm which broke up the ship 
is said to have come on the fourteenth day after Crusoe’s landing, i.e., on 
October 14 (pp. 61, 62); but in the journal we are informed that the storm 
occurred on the night of October 25 (p. 77).8 

Hastings’ statement is based on the following passage: “I had been 
now thirteen days on shore, and had been eleven times on board 
the ship; in which time I had brought away all that one pair of 
hands could well be supposed capable to bring .. .” (p. 61). Thir- 
teen days plus the day of the ship’s destruction indeed equals 
fourteen, but Hastings assumes Crusoe went to the ship eleven 
“times” during those thirteen days. It is much more likely that 
“times” here means “days,” as it seems to in a passage on the page 
immediately before this: “So every day at low water I went on 
board, and brought away something or other; but, particularly, the 
third time I went I brought away as much of the rigging as I could 

.”’ (p. 60). Crusoe could visit the wreck only during low tides, 
only one of which would oceur during daylight hours, so his substi- 
tuting “times” for “days” is not surprising. The journal makes clear 
why Crusoe could not, during the entire twenty-four day period, 
have gone every day to the wreck: it was the rainy season and the 
sea was often rough (p. 77). If one equates “times’ : 


b 


with “days” 
the total of twenty-five days cited in the journal is consistent with 
the earlier description of the salvage operation. 

Hastings’ second criticism is as follows: 
After the reference to the 4th anniversary come eight pages of generalizations, 


followed by the statement that “after this [probably the anniversary], for five 
years” (p. 150) little happened. He first built a periagua, after “near two 


8 ibid., p. 161. 
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years” (p. 151) of labor; this would bring him to the summer preceding the 
end of his 6th year, but on “the 6th of November, in the sixth year of my 
reign” (p. 152),—.e., just at the beginning of his sixth year,—he makes his 
first voyage in the periagua.® 

But Crusoe made two periaguas. The older one, half completed at 
the end of his fourth year (p. 142), was too large to launch; it took 
two years to build (1.e., it was completed in his fifth year) and was 
abandoned thereafter. His “little periagua” he says “was not at all 
answerable to the design which I had in view when I made the 
first” (p. 151) ; it was smaller, took less time to build and could be 
launched in time for his first tour around the island in his sixth 
year. 

This leaves only a single chronological reference which cannot be 
fitted into one of Defoe’s plans—that in which he cites his birth 
date as the day of his shipwreck: “The same day of the year I was 
born on, viz., the 30th of September, that same day I had my life so 
miraculously saved twenty-six years after, when I was cast on shore 
in this island; so that my wicked life and my solitary life began 
both on a day (p. 147).” Born in 1632, Crusoe would have been 
27 in 1659. The month and day, not the year, are of course the sig- 
nificant elements here, and so this error seems minor. It is surpris- 
ing, though, that Defoe does not take advantage of the proper age, 
27 years, since it is the same as the number of years (27+) Crusoe 
was on the island. Having made the point about his wicked life 
and his solitary life beginning on a day he might further have 
emphasized that they were of nearly equal duration. One is tempted 
to suppose that “twenty-six years” was either a compositor’s error 
or part of a deliberate though incomplete alteration of the text to 
compensate for the extra year added at the conclusion of the island 
episode. 


II 


If the confusion of the 27+ and 28+ year cycles was only one of 
many chronological errors there would be little reason to single it 
out for consideration. It is important because it is all but unique: 
a series of dates and calculations which can be fit only into a 
chronological system presupposing that Crusoe’s stay on the island 
was 28+ years is embedded in a much more complex and lengthy 
system presupposing a stay of 27+ years. There are five passages 
in the 28+ series: [1] “I lived in this condition [of solitude and 
fear] near two years more [after the wreck of May 16 of his twenty- 


9 ibid., pp. 161-62. 


j 
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fourth year|” (p. 215). Friday’s arrival was, then, before May 16 
of the twenty-sixth year, i.e., 25+ years from the time of Crusoe’s 
shipwreck ; this plus three years with Friday makes Crusoe’s stay 
on the island 28+ years. [2] The dream which occurs “in March, 
the four and twentieth year” (p. 217) is directly connected with 
the next two references: [3] “It was above a year and half [after 
the dream] that I waited” (p. 222) and [4] “About a year and 
half after I had entertained these notions [resulting from the 
dream]” (p. 223) cannibals come. Friday arrives, therefore, in 
September of the twenty-fifth year, which, added to the three years 
they spent together equals 28+ years. [5] Finally, Friday’s words 
“were the first sound of a man’s voice that I had heard, my own 
excepted, for above twenty-five years” (pp. 226-27). This is 
obviously in the 28+ year sequence. It is important that there are 
no time references within the section which these five comprise 
which contradict the 28+ year sequence. 

Three explanations for this series of references may be suggested. 
The first is that they are isolated miscaleulations having no correla- 
tion with one another. Granting this possibility, however, attributes 
too much to chance, because the five references are completely con- 
sistent within themselves, and three are interdependent. It is 
highly unlikely, given the hundreds of references to time in the 
novel, that the five major inconsistencies should appear by isolated 
chance in an internally consistent sequence, 

A second explanation might assume a sequence, written consecu- 
tively with the rest of the text as it now stands and after the 27+ 
sequence had been established with the reference to Crusoe’s parrot, 
founded on a single miscaleulation which was discovered and cor- 
rected in subsequent action. This, too, is a highly unlikely hypoth- 
esis, for, having discovered his error, why didn’t Defoe change the 
parrot reference and continue the rest of the book on the assump- 
tion of a 28+ year stay? There is no structural reason why he 
could not or should not have done so. Or, conversely, if he thought 
the 27+ year stay important enough to return to after he discovered 
his miscaleulation, why did he not change the five references in 
the disputed sequence and make them agree with it? It would not 
have been a difficult procedure in a first draft, or even in a later 
revision. Any explanation which presupposes these “errors” to be 
a part of Defoe’s original draft, either as a series of isolated miscal- 
culations or as a sequence of errors based on a single miscalculation, 
seems unjustified. 
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There remains a third possibility, the only plausible one: the 28+ 
year sequence is an interpolation written after the completion of 
the entire island narration; it was an error of memory or miscaleu- 
lation of which Defoe was not aware or of which he did not become 
aware until it could not be rectified, when time or inclination did 
not allow the careful rereading this necessitated. This supposition 
of interpolation is supported by several textual inconsistencies 
which are not primarily chronological: First, several statements 
presage the return of the cannibals in the twenty-third year, but 
the dream, not the cannibals, arrives at that time. In December of 
the twenty-third year Crusoe saw a cannibal fire on his side of the 
island (p. 201) and he later concludes: “It seemed evident to me 
that the visits which they thus made to this island are not very 
frequent, for it was above fifteen months before any more of them 
came on shore there again ; that is to say, I neither saw them, or any 
footsteps or signals of them, in all that time” (p. 204). The im- 
plication is clear: the cannibals were to return in March of the 
twenty-fourth year, or twenty-three years and six months after 
Crusoe’s arrival. Again on the page following: 

However, I wore out a year and three months more before I ever saw any 
more of the savages, and then I found them again, as I shall soon observe. It 
is true they might have been there once or twice, but either they made no stay, 
or at least I did not hear them; but in the month of May, as near as I could 
calculate, and in my four and twentieth year, I had a very strange encounter 
with them; of which in its place (p. 205). 

What was implied in the previous statement is here made explicit; 
the repetition indicates that this is no printer’s error but a ealeu- 
lated turn in the story. The intended arrival of the cannibals is 
clearly superseded by the dream on “one of the nights in the rainy 
season in March, the four and twentieth year of my first setting 
foot in this island of solitariness” (p. 217). Defoe’s narrative intent 
has shifted. 

A second contradiction in the text suggests an interpolation: in 
two early references to his fortifications, Crusoe indicates that they 
were to prove useful in his defence. When he first constructed his 
wall he planted trees in front of it; “they grew presently, and were 
at first a fine cover to my habitation, and afterward served for a 
defence also, as I shall observe in its order” (p. 117). Later he 


extended his wall and planted another row of trees for cover, pro- 
viding an intricate entrance to his fortifications; “Thus I took all 
the measures human prudence could suggest for my own preserva- 
tion; and it will be seen, at length, that they were not altogether 
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without just reason; though I foresaw nothing at that time more 
than my mere fear suggested to me” (p. 179). In spite of these 
two widely separated foreshadowings, the wall is never used in his 
defence. Neither Friday nor the mutineers come near his fortress 
until Crusoe brings them there himself. It is only in his dream that 
Friday runs into his grove of trees and is secured from his pursuers 
behind the walls of the “castle,” and the first reference anticipates 
no such imaginary defence. 

Thus we see that Crusoe’s dream of the cannibals has been sub- 
stituted for their actual arrival. In the light of this a third textual 
variation is significant : After sighting the cannibal fire in December 
of his twenty-third year, Crusoe, as noted above, was not to see 
signs of them again for ‘‘a year and three months.” “The perturba- 
tion of my mind, during this fifteen or sixteen months’ interval, was 
very great. I slept unquiet, dreamed always frightful dreams, 
and often started out of my sleep in the night” (p. 205). Bad 
dreams were, we are to assume, a commonplace during this period, 
yet scarcely twelve pages later he describes his dream of March in 
the twenty-fourth year as though it were a unique experience: “I 
was lying in my bed, or hammock, awake, very well in health, had 
no pain, no distemper, no uneasiness of body, no, nor any uneasiness 
of mind, more than ordinary, but could by no means close my eyes, 
that is, so as to sleep; no, not a wink all night long, otherwise than 
as follows [italics mine]” (p. 217). Once again, the narrative in- 
tent has changed; for a multiplicity of dreams Defoe has substituted 
a single dream. 

In place of the cannibals, then, we have a dream of cannibals; in 
place of an actual defence at his fortifications we have the dream of 
one; in place of many dreams we have a unique dream. These 
shifts, which occur in a brief twelve pages, suggest the possibility 
that initially there was no dream sequence at all, that what was 
originally conceived and probably executed as the arrival of Friday 
was changed by a later version into a rather generalized dream about 
the possibility of Friday’s arrival, and his actual appearance was 
deferred to a later time. Most significant to our concern, however, 
the narrative shifts are apparent only in that part of the text 
designated above as the 28+ year sequence. It is altogether possible 
that the inconsistency in time and the shift in narrative line are 
related, that they indicate a later rewriting of this particular 
section of the novel. If this supposition is true, the appearance of 
“eight and twenty years” in the sum total of the time spent on the 
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island (p. 311) can be seen as either a compositor’s error or as part 
of an incomplete attempt to justify the addition of an extra year 
into the island episode, such an attempt, as I have already 
said, the error in Crusoe’s age on page 147 might also in- 
dicate. In any ease, the interpolation was clumsily inserted into 
an otherwise careful work. The only explanations one ean find for 
the ineptness of the interpolation are either a considerable lapse of 
time between the composition of the first version and that of the 
interpolation, time in which Defoe forgot the chronology and mis- 
read his manuscript, or the pressing artistic necessity of an extra 
year in the narrative and, assuming Defoe realized the chronological 
confusions, lack of time to alter the chronology of the first draft 
to meet this need consistently. 


Til 


The reasons for an interpolation, assuming that one exists, are 
still to be considered. For what purpose did Defoe risk the ver- 
isimilitude he had so painstakingly created and what do these 
considerations tell us of Defoe’s final intent in the novel? 

The interpolated passage may be confined to thirty-two pages 
in Aitken’s text, from the conclusion of the salvaging of the wreck 
of the Spanish ship (“I lived in this condition near two years 
more...” |p. 215]) through the conclusion of Crusoe’s reflection 
upon Scripture and Friday's complete conversion (to “After Friday 
and I became more intimately acquainted .. .” [p. 247]).2° It is 
possible to see subtle variations between the tone and substance of 
the sequence and that of the rest of the narrative. For example, 
Crusoe’s attitude toward the island is different in the sequence from 
what it is either before or after: there is a pronounced change from 
satisfaction to dissatisfaction. Before the interpolation Crusoe says: 
I was now in my twenty-third year of residence in this island; and was so 
naturalised to the place, and to the manner of living, that could I have but 
enjoyed the certainty that no savages would come to the place to disturb 
me, I could liave been content to have capitulated for spending the rest of my 


time there, even to the last moment, till I had laid me down and died (pp. 199- 
200). 


In contrast, shortly after the start of the sequence he repents the 


10 The interpolation could be, of course, as long as the section bounded by 
the last reference to the 27+ year sequence before the 284 year sequence and 
the first reference to the 27+ sequence thereafter, i.e., from page 200 to page 
255. Its minimum length is that bounded by the 284 year sequence, i.e., page 
215 to page 227. In determining its boundaries one must be guided by signifi- 
cant changes in fact and tone such as those I discuss below. 
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“original sin” of leaving his father for Hull, and after much sorrow- 
ful consideration he says: “‘so deep had the mistake taken root in my 
temper, that I could not satisfy myself in my station, but was con- 
tinually poring upon the means and possibility of my escape from 
this place” (p. 217). From satisfaction with the island in spite of 
cannibals, his attitude changes to one of dissatisfaction even without 
them. The artistic purpose for this shift is clear enough, however, 
for the second passage serves as an introduction to the dream in 
which he saves the victim of the cannibals. The shift is to provide 
preparation and justification for Friday’s appearance. If the 
original draft allowed Friday to arrive more or less unexpected and 
unwanted, this change would suggest one motive for the inter- 
polation—the importance of his arrival is enhanced. Yet, although 
Crusoe wants a man to help him escape, as the dream indicates, 
after the interpolation, when he finally has Friday, nearly three 


years elapse before he makes any attempt to leave the island. This 


ambivalence cannot be wholly justified by his satisfaction in having 
another human being to talk to. 

Another narrative shift is seen in Crusoe’s attitude toward the 
cannibals. Before the interpolation his first reaction to discovering 
the remains of a cannibal feast is one of outraged repugnance 
(p. 183), and when he becomes used to their presence he is even 
more vehement : 


night and day, I could think of nothing but how I might destroy some of these 
monsters in their cruel, bloody entertainment, and, if possible, save the victim 
they should bring hither to destroy. It would take up a larger volume than 
this whole work is intended to be, to set down all the contrivances I hatched, or 
rather brooded upon, in my thought, for the destroying these creatures . 
(pp. 186-87). 

Still later he determines that he might justifiably kill them only if 
they threatened his life and that his “business was, by all possible 
means, to conceal myself from them” (p. 191). The dream passage 
illustrates a remarkable change in tone and substance in his attitude 
toward the cannibals: 


my head was for some time taken up in considering the nature of these 
wretched creatures, I mean the savages, and how it came to pass in the world 
that the wise Governor of all things should give up any of His creatures to such 
inhumanity; nay, to something so much below even brutality itself, as to de- 
vour its own kind (p. 219). 

And later his attitude toward killing the savages has become am- 
bivalent too: “The thoughts of shedding human blood for my de- 
liverance were very terrible to me, and such as I could by no means 
reconcile myself to a great while” (p. 222). From “eruel, bloody 
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monsters” the cannibals have become “wretched creatures” of 
a “wise Governor”; from a desire to “destroy some of these mon- 
sters” and a conviction that he had a moral justification to kill the 
savages to preserve his own life, Crusoe has become a more conscious 
Christian, aware of God’s ultimate judgment and unable to ree- 
oncile killing even for his own protection. After the end of the 
sequence in question Crusoe’s hesitaney to kill the cannibals con- 
tinues ; so that cannot be supposed a novelty here, but an interpdla- 
tion might well have been an attempt to justify Crusoe’s later 
hesitaney, which in the first version might not have been sufficiently 
believable. Note too that his first thought of saving a victim of 
the savages is not connected with his eventual escape. This shift in 
Crusoe’s disposition toward the eannibals is logically justified in 
context, and the point is not that the change is inartistic but that 
it is significant, a motivational device in which an earlier version 
might well have been refined by a later interpolation. 

Crusoe’s changing attitude toward the cannibals prefigures a 
more significant consideration—the emergence of evangelical re- 
ligion. There is a shift in emphasis from Crusoe’s religious justifi- 
cation for the savage state of the cannibal’s soul before the interpo- 
lation to his missionary zeal with Friday in the 28+ year sequence. 
Of course, there are religious considerations throughout the book, and 
Crusoe’s growing religious concern is clearly part of Defoe’s intel- 
lectual justification for the novel. But it would have been possible 
to complete the book without the missionary fervor which Crusoe 
exhibits and without his advocacy of the Bible as a sufficient guide 
to salvation. That these may have been afterthoughts is suggested 
by two considerations: first, the 28+ year sequence has the most 
protracted and ideologically complex discussions of religion in 


the novel, and, second, these religious considerations end abruptly 


at the conclusion of the sequence. Heretofore Crusoe has made 
only brief, occasional statements of his growing religious conviction, 
but in the interpolated passage his religion is a constant concern 
and otherwise non-religious considerations are placed in a religious 
context, e.g., his escape from home is called his “original sin.’’ More 
significant, perhaps, is Crusoe’s growing awareness of Friday as a 
subject for missionary indoctrination. Before the interpolated 
passage, Crusoe considers the savages’ cannibalism as guiltless and 
outside the consideration of a Christian: 


What authority or call I had to be judge and executioner upon these men as 
criminals, whom Heaven had thought fit, for so many ages, to suffer, unpunished, 
to do on, and to be, as it were, the executioners of His judgments one upon 
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another[—] ... I debated this very often with myself, thus: How do I know 
what God Himself judges in this particular case? It is certain these people 
either do not commit this as a crime; it is not against their own consciences’ re- 
proving, or their light reproaching them (pp. 189-90). 
In the interpolated passage, however, soon after Friday’s arrival, he 
justifies the damnation of the savage as punishment for sin against 
the natural law of conscience: 
I sometimes was led too far to invade the sovereignty of Providence, and as it 
were arraign the justice of so arbitrary a disposition of things, that should 
hide that light from some, and reveal it to others, and yet expect a like duty 
from both. But I shut it up, and checked my thoughts with this conclusion: 
. that we did not know by what light and law these should be condemned; 
but that as God was necessarily, and, by the nature of His being, infinitely 
holy and just, so it could not be but that if these creatures were all sentenced 
to absence from Himself, it was on account of sinning against that light, which, 
as the Scripture says, was a law to themselves, and by such rules as their 
consciences would acknowledge to be just, though the foundation was not 
discovered to us... (pp. 233-34). 
Still later in the interpolated passage, Crusoe’s attitudes have 
evolved further: he recognizes his responsibility to evangelize. 
Informed of Friday’s god, Benamuckee, he attacks the savage’s 
pagan beliefs: 
From these things I began to instruct him in the knowledge of the true God. 
I told him that the great Maker of all things lived up there, pointing up to- 
wards heaven; that He governs the world by the same power and providence 
by which He had made it; that He was omnipotent, could do everything for 
us, give everything to us, take everything from us; and thus, by degrees, I 
opened his eyes (p. 241). 
So successful was his instruction, Friday became “a good Christian, 
a much better than I,” and from this statement Crusoe proceeds to 
his advocacy of the Scripture as a sufficient guide to salvation: 
how infinite and inexpressible a blessing it is that the knowledge of God, and 
of the doctrine of salvation by Christ Jesus, is so plainly laid down in the Word 
of God, so easy to be received and understood; that as the bare reading the 
Seripture made me capable of understanding enough of my duty to carry me 
directly on to the great work of sincere repentance for my sins, . . . and this 
without any teacher or instructor (I mean human); so the same plain instruc- 
tion sufficiently served to the enlightening this savage creature, and bringing 
him to be such a Christian, as I have known few equal to him in my life (p. 
246). 
After this prolonged consideration of religious orthodoxy, the inter- 
polated sequence ends, and in the very next paragraph an awkward 
shift oceurs. Talking with Friday, Crusoe “described to him the 
country of Europe, and particularly England, which I came from; 
how we lived, how we worshipped God, how we behaved to one 
another, and how we traded in ships to all parts of the world” 
(p. 247). To explain “how we worshipped God” after such a 
lengthy Christian indoctrination is not redundant but contradic- 
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tory. Furthermore, although Friday remains Crusoe’s constant 
companion throughout the remainder of the book, his new religion 
is alluded to only once more when Crusoe notes: 

My island was now peopled, and I thought myself very rich in subjects; ... 
It was remarkable, too, we had but three subjects, and they were of three 
different religions. My man Friday was a Protestant, his father was a Pagan 
and a cannibal, and the Spaniard was Papist. However, I allowed liberty of 
conscience throughout my dominions (p. 269). 

A remarkably latitudinarian attitude for a man who had so recently 
evinced, at considerable length, such missionary fervor as well as 
anti-Catholie feeling (pp. 241-42), but not incompatible with the 
secondary importance which Friday assumes after the sequence 
in question. Indeed, except for the interpolation and the brief 
subsequent action concerning the escape of his father, Friday is an 
inconsequential character, overlooked in the mutiny, ignored in 
Crusoe’s return to England, and resuscitated in Spain at the end 
of the book for comic effect only. 

Crusoe’s religiosity, too, is ignored after the 28+ year interpola- 
tion. Only once thereafter is religion even mentioned—at the end 
of the book when Crusoe refuses to return to the Brazils out of fear 
of the Inquisition, for he says he “had entertained some doubts 


about the Roman religion even while I was abroad, especially in my 
state of solitude” (p. 339). This is a remarkable understatement 
from a man who had undergone such a violent Protestant reawaken- 


ing. 


Subsequent action, then, suggests that the character of Friday 
may have been considerably enhanced and that the religious con- 
siderations he provokes in the interpolated passage were either 
expanded or wholly added after the island sequence was finished. 
It is difficult otherwise to explain the length and intensity of these 
religious reflections which subsequently disappear from the text, 
especially since later action—e.g., his dealings with the Augustine 
monks, or the wolf attack in the Pyrenees—might easily have lent 
itself to their continuation. 

These religious discussions required time, certainly, but they 
hardly necessitated the addition of a year to Crusoe’s stay on the 
island; it would have been possible to include all the incidents of 
the 28+ year sequence and still maintain the 27+ year chronology 
by changing only five references to time and making either Friday 
or the dream come sooner. Neither the chronological differences 
nor the narrative inconsistencies cited above show the cause of the 
interpolation; they are only indications of its existence. It is in 
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the elaboration of Friday’s character and the religious discussion 
his arrival allows that the suggested interpolation can be justified. 
Having completed the island sequence, Defoe determined to increase 
the importance of Friday’s sojourn with Crusoe by preparing more 
earefully for his arrival, by adding the supernatural element of the 
dream and its foreshadowing, by postponing his arrival thereafter 
for a maximum of suspense and credibility, and, most significantly, 
by expanding the incident of his religious conversion into the 
major intellectual climax of the novel. In doing so he inadvertently 
substituted a 28+ year time sequence for the 27+ year sequence, 
and, for reasons not wholly clear, failed to correct the chronological 
error thus introduced, or made an ineomplete attempt to do so. in 
his final reference to Crusoe’s total years on the island on page 311. 
If this rationale is correct, we have discovered much about Defoe’s 


method of composition, for there is no reason to assume that this 


interpolation was unique ; it may have been merely the least success- 
ful instanee of Defoe’s usual method—a first draft followed by 
significant revision and elaboration of the sort discussed here. 





The Problem of Necessity in Defoe’s Fiction 


By Maximituian E. Novak 
University of Michigan 


In the second section of Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, 
Daniel Defoe’s aged hero indulges in a philosophical essay on the 
“Trial of Honesty.” “Necessity,” Crusoe begins, “makes an honest 
man a knave; and if the world was to be the judge according to the 
common received notion, there would not be an honest poor man 
left alive.’”* Although this discourse throws almost no light on 
Crusoe’s character, it contains Defoe’s most thorough treatment of 
dishonesty and guilt, a central problem in his fiction. When Moll 
Flanders, Colonel Jack and Roxana attempt to excuse their crimes, 
they plead their “Necessity.” Such a plea is meaningless when 
judged by the “common received notion” of morality or by the 
English common law, but has a significant place in contemporary 
discussions of natural law. As I will attempt to demonstrate, 
Defoe’s characters must be judged at what he once called the “Bar 
of Nature” before we can determine their innocence or guilt.” 

For Defoe and his contemporaries “necessity” indicated a state 
of desperation, usually associated with starvation and destitution, 
in which the victim is forced to choose between certain death and a 
life prolonged only by violating the laws of society, religion or 
personal honor. In debating the problem of necessity most writers 
chose sides according to their attitude toward self-preservation. If 
they believed that self-preservation was the primary and unalterable 
law of nature, they usually contended that man could not resist 
temptation when he was starving. Defoe always took this stand, 
maintaining that man did not surrender the right to preserve his 
life when he left the state of nature. Throughout his writings self- 
defence is an instinctual and obligatory act: 

No Man was ever yet so void of Sense, 


As to debate the Right of Self-Defence, 
A Principle so grafted in the Mind, 


1ed. George Aitken (London, 1895), p. 33. 
2 Defoe, Memoirs of the Conduct of Her Late Majesty and Her Last 
Ministry (London, 1715), p. 4. 
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With Nature born, and does like Nature bind: 
Twisted with Reason, and with Nature too; 
As neither one nor t’other can undo.’ 


It is hardly surprising that with these views he should have 
sympathized with “honest Men made Knaves by insupportable 
Necessity.’ 

In one of the most characteristic passages on this subject in the 
Review, Defoe attacked the idea of a rigid principle of honesty as 
totally incompatible with the realities of human nature: 


I am of the Opinion, that we have generally many Mistaken Notions in the 
World about Honesty, and those that have never had occasion to try their 
Integrity, are too apt to Censure those that have; I believe there are Occasions 
in which the Necessity is too hard, even for Humane Nature it self, tho’ back’d 
with Reason, and Fortify’d with Religion; how else have we known Men driven 
to the Necessity of Eating one another, and very Solemnly say Grace, or 
Crave a Blessing upon the Horrid Repast? Were the Honestest Man in the 
World, brought to the Necessity of Starving, he would not only Borrow what he 
could not Pay, but Steal or do any thing.... I firmly believe, there was never 
a man so Honest, but would Steal, before he would Starve, and if he did not, 
it was want of Opportunity.5 


Not only is Defoe’s position extreme, but it places him in company 
with such suspect thinkers as Hobbes, Spinoza and Mandeville. On 
the other side, following the tradition of Cicero, were the more con- 
ventional moralists. In his germinal discussion of necessity, Cicero 
had argued that “the greatest necessity is that of doing what is 
honorable [honestatis|” and that man should value virtuous actions 
above his life. Among the adherents of this point of view were 
almost all the opponents of Hobbes—Clarendon, Eachard, J. Shafte, 
Cumberland, Lowde, Tyrrel and Locke. Lowde’s argument that 
martyrs do not suffer pain for surrendering “the short and transi- 
tory satisfaction of a frail Life’’ is perhaps the most emphatie in 
its denial of a strong principle of self-preservation. By the eight- 
eenth century, writers such as Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and 
Wollaston were contending that virtue and truth were far more 
important to man than his desire to preserve his life.® 


3 Defoe, The True-Born Englishman, in The Shortest Way with the Dissenters 
(Oxford, 1927), p. 58. 

4 William Lee, Daniel Defoe: His Life and Recently Discovered Writings 
(London, 1869), m1, 17. 

5 Defoe, A Review of the Affairs of France, ed. A. W. Secord (New York, 
1938), 11, 109a-110a. 

6 De inventione, trans, H. M. Hubbel (London, 1949), p. 341. 

7 James A. Lowde, A Discourse Concerning the Nature of Man (London, 
1694), pp. 174-180. 

8 See especially William Wollaston, The Religion of Nature Delineated 
(London, 1722), p. 20: “The man may by honest labor and industry seek to 
supply his wants: or he may apply as a supplicant, not as an enemy or robber, 
to such as can afford to relieve him; or if his want is very pressing, to the 
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Although most English philosophers came to reject necessity and 
self-preservation as excuses for stepping outside the boundaries of 
morality, necessity remained an important problem in the writings 
of Hugo Grotius and Samuel Pufendorf, the two great commentators 
on natural law. John Locke, who refused to inflict too much learn- 
ing on his ideally educated gentleman, did not hesitate to reeommend 
Pufendort’s De jure naturae et gentium and Grotius’ De jure belli 
ac pacis as works “which a gentleman should not barely touch at, 
but constantly dwell upon, and never have done with.’® Some in- 
dication of the thoroughness of these works may be found in Josiah 
Fribble’s letter to the Spectator inquiring if either Grotius or 
Pufendorf had made any comments on “Pin-money.’”° By search- 
ing through the indexes of their works, the reader might discover 
almost every legal, economic, political and ethical problem thor- 
oughly discussed and solved according to the rules of reason and na- 
ture. For so prolific a journalist and pamphleteer as Defoe such 
works were of enormous value. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
references to both Grotius and Pufendorf in Defoe’s writings and 
more than ten volumes of their works listed in the catalogue of his 
library.” 

Although Grotius’ reasoning on necessity followed naturally from 
his ideas on self-preservation, he did not simply argue that 
natural law allowed each man the right to defend his life. Like 
Aquinas, Grotius contended that necessity returned society to a 
state of nature in which all property was held in common. An in- 
dividual who was starving could take whatever was available to 
assuage his hunger because when he was in this condition he had 
a right to the food as a member of the community.’*? At times Defoe 


first person he meets, whom truth will oblige to assist him according to their 
abilities: or he may do anything but violate truth.” John Clarke thought 
this was one of Wollaston’s worst arguments. See An Examination of the 
Notion of Moral Goodness and Evil (London, 1725), pp. 12-34. 

9 Some Thoughts Concerning Education, in On Politics and Education, ed. 
Howard Penniman (New York, 1947), p. 362. 

10 Joseph Addison, The Spectator, No. 295. 

11 Professor John Robert Moore has kindly called my attention to these 
items and to several passages in which Defoe mentions Grotius and Pufendorf. 
See Librorum ex bibliothecis Philippi Farewell, D.D., et Daniellis De Foe 
(London, 1731), items 90, 127, 190, 289, 609, 691, 694, 831, 845, 848. Al- 
though Farewell may have owned some of these books, Defoe’s knowledge of 
law was extensive. See, e.g., The Unreasonableness and Ill Consequence of 
Imprisoning the Body for Debt (London, 1729), pp. 8-25. Defoe cites both 
Grotius and Pufendorf in Jure Divino (London, 1706), bk. I, p. 19; bk. ITI, 

. 25. 

12 Hugo Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis, trans. Francis Kelsey (Oxford, 1925), 
11, 193. See also Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, II, u, lxvi, 7, and II, n, 
xxxii, 7. 
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seems to have accepted this explanation. “Distress,” he states, 
“removes from the Soul, all Relation, Affection, Sense of Justice, 
and all the Obligations, either Moral or Religious, that secure one 
Man against another” (Review, vin, 302b). But while suggesting 
a dissolution of the society into the state of nature, Defoe does not 
comment on a change in the status of property. There are good 
reasons for this. In his political writings, he argued for owner- 
ship of property in the state of nature, and for all his inconsis- 
tencies, Defoe never reveals any leaning toward the ideas of the 
Levellers. 

On this point, Defoe’s position is closer to that of Pufendorf, who 
also found Grotius’ argument unacceptable. Pufendorf remarked 
that if necessity does actually return the thief to a state in which 
there is no ownership of goods, then there can be no problem of 
guilt. If there is no guilt involved in theft, there is no need for 
the restitution of property upon which Grotius insisted. As a 
solution to this dilemma, Pufendorf substituted a concept of im- 
perfect right governed by the conditions which brought the thief 
into his necessity.2* In the same manner, Defoe warned his readers 
that they should not mistake his meaning, for necessity does not 
remove guilt: ‘No, no, Gentlemen, you will see the Crime lyes deeper 
than the Fact; Necessity will make us all Thieves, but the Crime is 
in the Cause of that Necessity; and he that will impartially ex- 
amine his Circumstances, and place things in a True Light, will 
see, that the Methods to bring him into that Necessity, Govern the 
Case” (Review, m, 113a). Defoe believed that there were three 
possible ways to fall into necessity : through vice and intemperance ; 
through want of judgment; and through insufficient knowledge or 
reason, as in the ease of idiots and minors. He is willing to excuse 
both natura] ignorance and inexperience, but vice is never a suf- 
ficient plea.** 

Although Defoe frequently refers to natural law and necessity 
throughout his writings, his most systematic discussion appears in 
Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, the seldom-read last volume 
of his masterpiece. Here, in his example of the starving ship- 
wrecked sailors drawing lots to determine who will offer himself 
as the next meal; in insisting that any harmful act committed 
against persons in similar necessity, e.g., a thief who robs someone 


Se 


13 Samuel Pufendorf, De jure naturae et gentium, trans. C. H. Oldfather 
and W. A. Oldfather (Oxford, 1934), m1, 301-305. 
14 Serious Reflections, p. 44. 
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as destitute as himself, is a violation of the law of nature; and in 
suggesting that restitution should be made whenever possible, Defoe 
followed closely the patterns of argument and some of the illustra- 
tions used by Grotius and Pufendorf. But he differed from both 
of them on a few essential points of doctrine. While agreeing that 
it is wrong for a necessitous person to harm an individual in a 
similar state of necessity, Defoe does not believe that anyone can 
resist using all his efforts to save his own life. In spite of the im- 
portant place which he gives to the idea of self-preservation in his 
system of natural law, Grotius refers approvingly to Lactantius’ 
opinion that a man would rather drown than attempt to wrest from 
its possessor a plank which can support only one person.*® In con- 
trast Defoe assumes the role of Lactantius’ amoral opponent, Car- 
neades, in maintaining that no moral consideration will prevent a 
man from doing his utmost to survive: “Will the honestest Man 
of you all, if ye were drowning in the Thames, refuse to lay hold of 
your Neighbor who is in the same Condition, for fear he drown 
with you? Nay, will you not pull him down by the Hair of his 
Head, tread on him with your Feet, tho’ you sink him to the Bottom, 
to get your self out?” (Review, vin, 302b). Defoe was unable to 
believe that moral principle or even Christian virtue was strong 
enough to overrule the law of self-preservation. “Necessity,” he 
argues, “is above the power of humane nature, and for Providence 
to suffer a man to fall into that necessity is to suffer him to sin, 
because nature is not furnished with power to defend itself, nor 
is grace itself able to fortify the mind against it.’"* 

Defoe also differs from most philosophers of natural law in his 
failure to distinguish between poverty and necessity. The Biblical 
text he quotes is Proverbs xxx. 7, “Give me not Poverty lest I steal,” 
but in its context this is merely a plea for a middle state between 
poverty and wealth.” If he has little authority from the philoso- 
phers for this radical departure, he has even less from the religious 
treatises of his fellow Dissenters. Matthew Henry in his exhaustive 
commentary on the Bible published in 1710 states that the example 
of David’s eating the shew bread (Matthew xii. 1-4) may give some 
justification for theft in dire necessity, but on the text which Defoe 
usually cites, he comments, “It will not bear them out at God’s bar, 


15 Grotius, 11, 194. See also Lactantius, Works, trans. William Fletcher, in 
Ante Nicene Christian Library (Edinburgh, 1871), XxI, 322. 

16 Serious Reflections, p. 34. 

17 Robinson Crusoe’s father uses this in its customary sense in trying to 
persuade his son to seek neither poverty nor riches. See The Life and Strange 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (Oxford, 1927), 1, 3. 
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no more than at mens.”*® And Richard Baxter in his Christian 
Directory refuses to admit necessity as a justification for violating 
the property of others. “A dear price,” he exclaims, “to buy the food 
that perisheth, with the loss and hazard of everlasting life.”?® 

Does this mean that Defoe’s ideas were entirely outside the pale 
of Puritan thought? An answer to this question may be found in 
Ames’ Conscience, a. elassiec of Puritan piety and perhaps one of 
Defoe’s school books.2° Ames argues that the victim of the thief 
should not be angry provided that the thief stole “to succour his 
owne present extreame necessity, which hee could not helpe by 
any other meanes. For this seems to be the law of nature more 
ancient than the division of things, which cannot be abrogated by 
humane law, by which the division of things was made: In which 
sense it is not ill said, that all things are made common in urgent 
necessity.’”** While admitting that there are degrees of necessity, 
Ames makes no effort to distinguish between extreme want and 
simple poverty in relation to the degrees of guilt involved in any 
criminal act. Thus Ames, like Defoe, sees little difference between 
the necessitous thief and the destitute beggar, both having the same 
claim upon human charity. Although Ames’ comments on necessity 
are brief, they may well have had a formative influence on Defoe’s 
thought. 


II 


As might be expected Defoe’s ideas on necessity found their 
fullest realization in his fiction.2? Not only does he utilize the basic 
situation of a character or group of characters forced to commit 
crimes because of their poverty, but he also adapted necessity-crime- 
restitution as the pattern for most of his social fiction. Unfortu- 


nately we cannot always accept the plea of necessity as an indication 
of the innocence of Defoe’s heroes and heroines. When he writes of 
the temptations of necessity in his Review or in pamphlets attack- 


18 4n Exposition on the New and Old Testament, 4th ed. (London, 1737), u, 
sig. 18 02. Defoe occasionally used Matthew xii. 4, as well as Proverbs vi. 30, 
“Men do not despise a thief, if he steal to satisfy his soul when he is hungry,” 
but these are useless when he is attempting to identify poverty with the laws 
of necessity. See Serious Reflections, p. 40 and Lee, m1, 16. 

19 Richard Baxter, The Practical Works (London, 1707), 1, 490. 

20 See Lew Girdler, “Defoe’s Education at Newington Green Academy,” SP, 
1 (1953), 583. 

21 William Ames, Conscience (London, 1639), p. 50 (V,1,1). 

22 Citations from Defoe’s fiction within parentheses in my text refer to the 
Shakespeare Head Edition of The Novels and Selected Writings of Daniel 
Defoe (Oxford, 1927). 
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ing the evils of the bankruptcy and debtors’ laws, we know that 
Defoe is pleading his own ease, that he is thinking of his own strug- 
gles with his creditors and his business failures.7 We can even 
accept Robinson Crusoe’s disinterested comments on necessity as an 
indication of Defoe’s true feelings. But when, in The Four Years 
Voyages of Capt. George Roberts, the pirate Russel argues suc- 
einetly that “Self-Preservation is the first Law of Nature, and 
Necessity, according to the old Proverb, has no Law,” we know that 
the speaker is a complete villain and that he is by no means in a 
state of necessity.** Confronted with a similarly doubtful plea by 
the grave diggers in A Journal of the Plague Year, Defoe’s narrator 
remarks, “It is true, Necessity was a very justifiable warrantable 
Plea, and nothing could be better; but their Way of Talk was much 
the same, where the Necessities were not the same” (p. 256). Thus 
before we can acquit Defoe’s characters at the “Bar of Nature,” 
we must determine the reality, degree and cause of their necessity. 

The most obvious example of Defoe’s fictional treatment of this 
problem is in Colonel Jack, where crime is entirely excused on the 
plea of necessity caused by youth and innocence. In his preface 
Defoe states that “Circumstances form’d him by Necessity to be a 
Thief” (1, vii), utilizing the word “Necessity” in the dual sense of 
poverty and causation. But not satisfied with this plea, Defoe 
insists on Jack’s naivete and childishness. We are told over and 
over again that he is entirely ignorant of money and all the affairs 
of life. “I knew no Good and had tasted no Evil” (1, 47), Jack says 
of himself after his childhood crimes, and he pointedly refers to his 
condition as a “State of Innocence” (1, 47). Not only is Defoe plac- 
ing him in the category of those who are not rational, as an excuse 


23 See for example Defoe, Remarks on the Bill to Prevent Frauds Committed 
by Bankrupts (London, 1706), pp. 5-23. 

24 (London, 1726) p. 56. The necessity to which Russel appeals concerns the 
safety and well-being of the pirate crew. References to necessity in political 
works were often associated with Machiavellism as in Paradise Lost where 
Milton puts such an appeal into the mouth of Satan: 


So Spake the Fiend, and with necessitie, 
The Tyrants plea, excused his devilish deeds. 


Of necessity as an excuse for political opportunism, Defoe remarked, “It is the 
worst plea in the World, and generally made use of for the worst Things.” 
See Niccolo Machiavelli, The Discourses, trans. Leslie Walker (London, 1950), 
1, 75-77; John Milton, Works (New York, 1938), 1v, 393; and Defoe, An Appea? 
to Honour and Justice, in The Shortest Way with the Dissenters (Oxford, 
1927), p. 225. Satan delivers a speech on necessity in Defoe’s Essay upon 
Buying and Selling of Speeches (London, 1716), p. 22. 
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for necessity, but he is also insisting on Jack’s condition as reflecting 
a state of nature, for all children are in this state. 

Although Jack calls his condition “Necessity” (1, 8), he is never 
actually starving. When he changes from a beggar boy to a thief, 
in entire ignorance of sin, he sees only that his position in society is 
improving. Elsewhere, Defoe argued that both begging and 
thieving were trades and that the only difference between them 
was that the beggar was too cowardly to steal.?®° Jack, of course, 
has no insight into these moral problems; he is merely a child 
following natural laws to preserve his life. He has no intention of 
harming anyone, and insists on returning all personal notes to 
their owners, for they are of no use to him. He acts with the self- 
interest of natural man, taking from society what it actually owes 
him, and rejecting all else. 

The act which removes him from this state of nature is, signif- 
icantly enough, the one act which a person in a state of necessity is 
not allowed to commit without sinning against the law of nature— 
theft from a person in a similar condition.2” Although Defoe 
argued that no man could refrain from taking what would preserve 
his life, Jack is already beyond the poverty of his childhood when he 
robs a poor old woman. He never steals afterward, for it is his 
introduction to the real world and to maturity. His age (eighteen) 
has now taken from him the excuse of irrationality, and his in- 
creased wealth has removed him from poverty. It is his last crime 
before leaving London to seek his fortune. But before he goes, 
Jack insists on returning the money which he had stolen from the 
old woman. As we have seen, Defoe counselled restitution after the 
dangers of necessity were passed, and Jack feels it his duty to right 
the wrong he has committed.”* After receiving both the forgiveness 
and thanks of the wronged woman, Jack wonders whether he ought 
to make restitution to all his victims, but he soon dismisses the idea 


25 This was a commonplace concept of the period. See, for example, John 
Eachard, Mr. Hobb’s State of Nature Considered (London, 1672), pp. 69-71. 

26 “The poor Beggar wou’d rob you if he durst, and the Gentleman Beggar 
will not rob you if you will but give him a decent Alms suitable to his 
quality.” The Memoirs of Major Alexander Ramkins (London, 1719), p. 152. 

27 “Tt is without doubt a sin for me to steal another man’s food, though it 
was to supply starving nature; for how do I know whether he whose food I 
steal may not be in as much danger of starving for want of it as I?” Serious 
Reflections, p. 41. See also Grotius, 11, 194 and Pufendorf, 1, 309. 

28 Defoe wrote, “I question not, but every trespass of this nature requires 
restitution as well as repentance; restitution as far as the possible power of the 
party extends; and if the last be not found, the first is not likely to be sincere.” 
Serious Reflections, p. 43. See Street-Robberies, Consider’d (London, 1728), 
p. 48, for another example of restitution in Defoe’s fiction. 
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as impracticable. It is questionable whether any of the former 
thefts were real crimes since they were committed in accordance 
with the laws of nature, and then, to return all the money would 
restore Jack to the same' state of necessity as before. Like Captain 
Singleton, Jack retains the money that he has stolen, although un- 
like Defoe’s more acquisitive hero, he never promises to tell how he 
preserved from ruin a family which he had plundered. 

After he leaves his life of crime, Jack has a natural repentance for 
his acts even if he has not yet arrived at a true religious conversion : 
. .. how Happy I was, that I cou’d live by my own Endeavours, and was no 
more under the Necessity of being a Villain, and of getting my Bread at my 
own Hazard, and the ruin of honest Families; this had in it something more 
than commonly pleasing and agreeable, and in particular, it had a Pleasure, that 
till then I had known nothing of: It was a sad Thing to be under a Necessity 
of doing Evil, to procure that Subsistence, which I could not support the want 


of, to be oblig’d to run the Venture of the Gallows, rather than the Venture 
of Starving, and to be always wicked for fear of Want (1, 188). 


It is interesting to observe that Jack equates necessity with the fear, 
rather than with the actual physical sensation, of starving which 
Defoe described in so much detail in The Farther Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe (1, 67). An even broader definition of necessity 
appears in the narrative of Jack’s tutor and manager. This trans- 
ported felon has none of Jack’s excuses, having fallen into necessity 
through “a loose life.” Thus, in spite of the sympathy with which 
Defoe pleads his cause, the tutor’s situation fits into a category 
which is not truly excused by a plea of necessity: “I believe my 
Case was what I find is the Case of most of the wicked Part of the 
World, viz. that to be redue’d to Necessity is to be wicked; for 
Necessity is not only the Temptation, but is such a Temptation as 
human Nature is not empower’d to resist: How good then, says 
he, is that God, which takes from you Sir, the Temptation, by 
taking away the Necessity” (1, 194). When Jack asks him whether 
he would steal again in a similar necessity, the tutor retorts sharply 
that he hopes not but prefers to be removed from the temptation. 
His case is weaker than Jack’s, and it is significant that he neither 
wins the woman he loves nor gains as much wealth as the hero. 
Jack rewards his tutor, however, and later takes back and re- 
marries his divorced wife, who, like the tutor, has fallen into a 
state of necessity through vice. When the tutor, ignorant of her 
former marriage, falls in love with her, they form a triangle of 
characters, each embodying some aspect of necessity. This mingling 
of love and necessity gives a degree of unity to the work which is 
otherwise held together only by Jack’s personality and adventures. 
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Like Crusoe, Jack remains the main character in the work long 
after he has passed the state of danger, and his sympathy for those 
threatened with necessity is one of the few appealing aspects in his 
mercenary character. 

The degree to which this pattern appears in the other fiction of 
Defoe varies. Captain Singleton experiences a brief period of 
necessity as a child (p. 4), but his later life as a pirate is the re- 
sult of his squandering his money in luxury. Moll Flanders, on 
the other hand, is always searching for some security in marriage 
from the poverty which seems to threaten her life. When she is 
left destitute at the age of forty-eight, without the charms which 
made her a successful wife and mistress, a fear of necessity and 
poverty drives her to steal to preserve her life. 

Looking back on her first theft from her repentant old age, 
Moll blames the Devil and poverty; but her chief concern at the 
time is not so much with the morality of the act itself as with a 
fear that, like Jack, she might have robbed from a poor widow in 
the same necessity as herself. Although she finds comfort in the 
conviction that such a thing would be unlikely, her concern with 
this particular violation of the law of nature follows a pattern. 
Eventually, in stealing from a family whose house is on fire, Moll 
commits this type of crime. Concerning this “‘greatest and worst 
Prize” she remarks, “I confess the inhumanity of this Action mov’d 
me very much, and made me relent exceedingly, and Tears stood 
in my Eyes upon that Subject: But with all my Sense of its being 
eruel and Inhuman, I cou’d never find in my Heart to make any 
Restitution” (m, 22). Moll’s guilt is greater than Jack’s because 
although she realizes the extent of her crimes, she refuses either 
to make restitution or to abandon her way of life. 

Unlike Jack, she continues to steal after she is wealthy enough 
to retire. Indeed she reminds the reader, “that the Temptation of 
Necessity, which is the general Introduction of all such Wickedness, 
was now removed” (11,37). Defoe wants to make this point very clear. 
Moll has no justification for her actions after she has acquired 
wealth. Not only are we told that Moll is no longer in a state of 
necessity, but two false speeches on poverty are inserted ironically. 
-Moll’s governess tells the gentleman whom Moll has robbed of both 
virtue and purse that it was only poverty which forced her to act 
in such a way, and when she is finally caught, Moll recites a speech 
on necessity with an ease indicative of frequent rehearsals. “I gave 
the Master very good words,” she says, “told him the Door was open, 
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and things were a temptation to me, that I was poor, and distress’d, 
and Poverty was what many cou’d not resist” (m, 97). The dif- 
ference between the perfunctory tone of these speeches and the con- 
vietion of the earlier utterances is unmistakable. 

Moll becomes the “greatest artist” of her time, and Roxana calls 
herself “the Queen of Whores,” but their rise to suecess is very 
different. Whereas Moll was raised in poverty and servitude, 
Roxana has been well educated, attended church regularly, and 
been accustomed to the comforts of middle-class life. Like all of 
Defoe’s heroes and heroines, however, she is thrown into a state of 
necessity through conditions which she cannot control. In a debate 
between Roxana and her maid, Amy, Defoe presents the struggle 
between virtue and necessity in a form not very different from the 
traditional conflict between the soul and the body. Amy argues 
that the landlord’s sudden philanthropy is not entirely without 
libidinous motives. Apparently surprised by Amy’s remarks, 
Roxana proclaims that she would rather starve than surrender her 
virtue. Amy’s retort is stronger: “I hope not, Madam, I hope 
you would be wiser; I’m sure if he will set you up, as he talks of, 
you ought to deny him nothing; and you will starve if you do not 
consent, that’s certain” (1, 28). Amy’s argument on the basis of 
necessity shocks the sensibility of Roxana, who chose her first 
husband for his excellent dancing ability and handsome appearance 
and who still holds ideals of romantie love. It is no wonder that she 
protests against prostituting herself for food. Amy, however, insists 
that there ean be no other justification for yielding. Elsewhere Defo. 
argued against Mandeville that it was poverty, not inclination, 
which caused prostitution,?® and he would agree with Amy when 
she states that “it would not be Lawful for anything else, but for 
Bread Madam” (1, 28). Amy asserts that wilful starvation is an 
impossibility. Human nature is frail, and whenever there remains 
any means to preserve life, man will grasp at it in spite of virtue 
and religion. “As to Honesty,” says Amy, “I think Honesty is out 
of the question when Starvation is the Case” (1, 20). 

Of course Roxana gives in at last. In reealling her first trans- 
gression, she states that “a Woman ought rather to die than to 
prostitute her Virtue and Honour, let the Temptation be what it 


29 Defoe, Some Considerations upon Street-Walkers (London, 1726), p. 7. 
See Bernard Mandeville, A Modest Defense of the Publick Stews (London, 
724), p. 42. Mandeville recognizes that poverty does cause prostitution, but 
he emphasizes the sexual weakness of women as a major cause. Defoe’s 
attitude appears as early as 1701 in The True-Born Englishman, p. 51. 
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will” (1, 30). She sees Amy as an instrument of the Devil and 
bitterly attacks her own frailty. But she also pleads poverty as an 
excuse for her loss of virtue: “my Circumstances were my Tempta- 
tion; the Terrors behind me look’d blacker than the Terrors before 
me; and the dreadful Argument of wanting Bread, and being run 
into the horrible distress I was in before, master’d all my Reso- 
lution. . .” (1, 47). Roxana says that she offers this excuse not as 
a justification of her crimes but to move the pity of the reader. 
She is crueller to herself than Defoe wants his audience to be. When, 
after she has become mistress of the Prince, Roxana states that she 
would have sold herself to his footman for “Bread” just a short 
time before, the reader knows that this is the exaggeration of a 
penitent. Amy’s doctrine of “Comply and Live; deny and starve” 
(1, 197) has only one logical result—the involuntary drive for 
survival must conquer. 

Since Defoe was not a systematic thinker, it is hardly surprising 
that there should be minor inconsistencies in his ideas on necessity. 
To attempt a reconciliation of these inconsistencies would go beyond 
the scope of this paper, in which I have merely traced a pattern 
of thought underlying Defoe’s fiction. None of the main characters 
fall into necessity through vice, and therefore they cannot be 
charged with guilt for their original crimes. These acts, however, 
shade into innumerable social sins. It is usually for these later and 
more flagrant breaches of morality and law that Defoe allows his 
characters to be punished, not for crimes committed in accordance 
with the laws of nature. 





The Pillars of the Lord: 
Some Sources of “A Song To David” 


By K. M. Rogers 
Be Brooklyn College 


; 

As Raymond D. Havens has conclusively shown,? Christopher 
Smart’s “Song to Dayid” is, far from being an incoherent product 
of the madhouse, a clearly conceived and meticulously structured 
piece of work. Still, While #ts general meaning and plan are evident, 
there are parts of the “Song” which remain obscure. These can be 
clarified, I believe, by finding the sources from which Smart drew 
his ideas; for he seems in general to have borrowed from others 
rather than working out his own theories. From the Seatonian 
poems to “A Song to David” his religious views were conventional, 
though in the later works given brilliantly individual expression ; 
and even the most extravagant ideas in Jubilate Agno can be traced 
to known esoteric sources. 

The most difficultysection of the “Song,” Smart’s account of the 
Creation in Stanzas XXX-XXXVII, is drawn primarily from 
Jewish thought. The Cabalists, and also Christian Gnosties, be- 
lieved that the universe was created by God’s wisdom, an idea 
which Smart seems to suggest in line 126. His identification of the 
seven days of Creation with the seven pillars of wisdom mentioned 
in Proverbs 9:1, which is cryptically indicated in his introductory 
note to the poem, is in accord with the standard Jewish interpreta- 
tion of this passage: “Wisdom hath builded her house,—this is the 
attribute of the Holy One . . . who created the world by wisdom. 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars,—these are the seven days of 
ereation.”* Cabalistic writers, following this interpretation, fre- 
quently alluded to the seven pillars on which the universe was 
established. According to Cabalistie speculation, God created the 
world through ten emanations, called Sefirot: the first of these, the 


1 Raymond D. Havens, “The Structure of Smart’s Song to David,’ RES, 
XIV (1938), 178-82. My references to Smart’s poems will be to The Collected 
Poems of Christopher Smart, ed. Norman Callan (London, 1949) for everything 
except Jubilate Agno. I have used W. H. Bond’s edition of Jubilate Agno 
(Cambridge, 1954). 

2 The Babylonian Talmud: Seder Nezikin: Sanhedrin, trans. Jacob Schachter 
and H. Freedman (London, 1935), 1, 241 (38a). 
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Crown, produced the next, Wisdom, and they two the third, Under- 
standing. The seven other Sefirot, produced by these three, in 
turn created the material world, and were sometimes compared to 
the seven days of Creation. They were placed in a lower category 
than the first three Sefirot, which according to some authors were 
the only ones of truly divine nature.* Christian occultists such as 
Knorr von Rosenroth, eager to find Christian doctrines in the 
Cabala, seized upon the three divine Sefirot as a version of the 
Trinity. Smart may have had this idea in mind when he wrote 
Stanza XXX of the “Song,” where he conceives of God creating 
the world first through His wisdom and then through His word. 
Sometimes the first of the seven lower Sefirot was symbolized by 
the letter aleph (A, alpha), the last by zayin (Z, zeta).* Whether 
Smart was aware of this or not, he certainly got from Jewish 
mysticism the idea of using letters in connection with the Creation. 
His source probably was the Sefer Yezgirah, an early and much 
respected Cabalistic work which he could have read in Latin trans- 
lation. According to this book, God used the twenty-two letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet to create the world: from them He “formed, 
weighed, and composed . . . every created thing, and the form of 
everything which shall hereafter be.” He did this “by the power 
of His Name”; the creative power of the name of God is funda- 
mental in Jewish mysticism and magic. The image used for the 
process of Creation is significant in light of the “Song to David”: 
God “hewed, as it were, vast columns out of the intangible air.’® 
While the Sefer Yezgirah associates the different Hebrew letters 
with particular parts of the creation, unfortunately for one trying 
to follow Smart’s logical processes, its arrangement of letters does 
not coincide with his. Dividing the Hebrew alphabet into groups 
of three, seven, and twelve letters, the Sefer Yezirah says that the 


3 The Zohar, trans. Harry Sperling and Maurice Simon (London, 1931-34), 
Iv, 65; 1, 339, 210; 1, 274, 385 (Appendix I). Parts of the Zohar would have 
been available to Smart in Knorr von Rosenroth’s Latin translation, Kabbala 
denudata (1677). Also he could have found its doctrines in the works of such 
Christian writers as Cornelius Agrippa and Robert Fludd: “Cabalistic ideas 
pervaded the whole period [sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries] to such 
an extent that even men of limited attainments, like Béhme .. . could not 
remain uninfluenced” (“Cabala,” Jewish Encyclopedia, 1916). The distinction 
between higher and lower Sefirot “goes through the entire Cabala” (ibid.). 

4 Zohar, 1, 166 (translator’s note). 

5 Sefer Yezirah: The Book of Formation, trans. W. W. Westcott (London 
1911), pp. 18-19. The Sefer Yezirah was available in Smart’s time in Latin 
translations by Postell (1552), Pistor (1557), and Rittangel (1642). In this 
book also the Sefirot are described as instruments of creation, but less immedi- 
ately so than the letters. 
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seven letters of the second group produced the planets, the days of 
Creation, and the “Seven Gateways of the Soul of Man” (eyes, ears, 
mouth, and nostrils)—but only one of them, gimel (G, gamma) 
occurs in Smart’s group.® That he was familiar with this general 
type of thinking, however, is made clear by his two mystical 
alphabets in the Jubilate Agno (Frag. B2, ll. 513-36 and 538-61) 
and his exercise on the lamedh (Frag. B2, ll. 477-91), ie. “L” or 
“El,” a Hebrew name for God, where the mystic significations 
revealed through accidents of spelling and sound are fully in accord 
with Cabalist tradition. Probably when Smart had regained his 
sanity and was ready to write “A Song to David,” he realized the 
puerility of these games, but wished somehow to use this type of 
speculation in a more meaningful way. Seeing for example that his 
identification of L or lamedh with God was based merely on a 
bilingual pun, he would have sought some more “correct” mystical 
letters. 

As Smart may have known, most of the Hebrew letters are sup- 
posed to represent a name of God. Probably this was the principle 
he used for selecting his own letters, although of course the actual 
significations attributed by Jewish scholars would be far too re- 
condite for English readers. Thus I would agree in general with 
the contemporary reviewer who supposed that the letters were 
chosen “for the following reasons. Alpha and Omega, from a 
well-known text in the Revelation [1:8, 11; 21:6; 22:13]. Jota, 
Eta, and Sigma, because they are used to signify our Saviour, on 
altars and pulpits. Theta, as being the initial of Oedc, God; and 
Gamma, as denoting the number three, held sacred by some Chris- 
tians.”” The first part of this interpretation is undoubtedly right: 
alpha and omega ought immediately to suggest to the reader the 
recurrent texts in Revelation where they are used as names for God. 
But the last two identifications seem insufficiently meaningful, and, 
as Robert Brittain points out, if Smart had IHS in mind, he put 
his letters in the wrong order (HIS). Furthermore, it is unlikely 
that in this meticulously constructed poem Smart would have 
sloppily combined letters which were intended to stand alone with 
letters intended to spell a word or phrase (IH [eoy]le or Jesus 
Hominum Salvator). Granting him as much craftsmanship here 


6 ibid., pp. 22-23. The others are beth (B), daleth (D), kaph (K), peh (P), 
resh (R), and tav (T). 

7 The Monthly Review, xxvu1 (April, 1763), 321. Discussed by Robert 
Brittain, Poems by Christopher Smart (Princeton, 1950), p. 302. 
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as he displayed in the rest of the poem, one can assume that each of 
his letters means something in itself. 

The best explanation seems to lie in Masonic symbolism. Although 
Smart declared himself a Freemason in Jubilate Agno (Frag. Bl, 
“For,” 1. 109), searches for Masonic influences in his work produce 
disappointing results. He used a good deal of symbolism which 
could be Masonic, but might not be, the problem being complicated 
by the fact that Masonie thought is a typical product of the 
eighteenth century. For example, the God Whose “wisdom drew 
the plan” of the world and who founded it upon massive carved 
pillars appears to be the Masonic Grand Architect of the Universe— 
but perhaps the architectural symbolism is fortuitous, and He is 
simply Pope’s “great Directing Mind of all.” It would be tempting 
to see a Masonic influence on the numerical scheme of “A Song to 
David,” which is built primarily on threes and sevens, with a few 
nines and a final climactic section of fifteen stanzas; for the most 
important symbolic numbers in Freemasonry are three, five, seven, 
nine, and fifteen, the last signifying completeness. Yet it must be 
admitted that the numbers Smart used are sufficiently prominent 
in mystical tradition that one cannot attribute them definitely to 
any source. 


8 Albert G. Mackey, Mackey’s Symbolism of Freemasonry, rev. by R. I. 
Clegg (Chicago, 1945), p. 221. Francis de P. Castells, in Arithmetic of Free- 
masonry (London, 1925), gives many examples of the use of these numbers in 
Masonic emblems, doctrine, and rituals. Fifteen is also important in Jewish 
symbolism, as the numerical equivalent of the letters yod (10) and heh (5), 
which form Yah, a frequent variation on the Tetragrammaton. Pillars are 
very important in Masonic symbolism, but since the Lodge has only three— 
Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty—there may be no connection. Arthur Sherbo, 
in “Christopher Smart, Free and Accepted Mason,” JEGP, Liv (1955), 664- 
669, has listed a number of Masonic or possibly Masonic references in Jubilate 
Agno. Others, not mentioned by him and perhaps Masonic, are the use of the 
compass and rule as emblems of moderation and self-control in “Reason and 
Imagination” (p. 81); additions of architectural details in his translations of 
the Psalms (Psalms VIII, XI, XVIII, LXXVIII, XCIII, XCVII, CII, CXIX 
lamedh, pp. 396, 404, 417, 579, 617, 625, 636, 714); a description of God’s 
building the universe “By rule, by compass, and by line” (“Truth,” p. 971); 
and an apparently inappropriate suggestion of a “spy beneath my eaves” in 
“The House of Prayer” which becomes clear as one thinks of the Masonic Lodge, 
a sacred and secret place, and a standard Masonic expression for an unauthor- 
ized listener (“Honesty,” p. 973). Dorothy Griffiths, in an unpublished Univer- 
sity of Leeds dissertation, “The Poetry of Christopher Smart” (April, 1951), 
calls attention to a thoroughly Masonic song attributed to “Bro. C. Smart, 
A.M.” in A Collection of Masons Odes and Songs, (added to) A Defense of 
Free-Masonry (London, 1765), which is not mentioned in Callan’s edition. The 
song, gay and superficial, is sufficiently like Smart’s minor works in style and 
sentiment that it certainly could be his. If genuine, it provides positive evidence 
of his involvement with Masonry and his use of architectural imagery in a 
specifically Masonic connection. 
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I believe, however, that Freemasonry, together with Cabalism, 
certainly affected Smart’s work at one point: his use of letters in “A 
Song to David.” (The two influences worked together because, from 
the late seventeenth century, Christian students of Cabalism became 
interested in Freemasonry and brought their occult knowledge with 
them into the Lodge. Even today Masonry makes extensive use 
of the Bible, Biblical tradition, and Hebrew names and letters; and 
in the eighteenth century Smart could have picked up a good deal of 
Cabalistic lore through his Lodge.) The most important letter in 
I'reemasonry is the G, which, placed aloft in the East in every 
Lodge, is a symbol of God. Not only is G of course the English 
equivalent of gamma, but one writer suggests that the Masonic G 
was originally represented as a gamma, which has the form of a 
basic Masonie symbol, the (artisan’s) square.® 

Further, Masonie authorities derive this symbol from the Jewish 
usage of expressing the sacred name of God (the Tetragrammaton, 
YHWH) by its first letter, yod (usually, like the Masonic G, de- 
picted within a triangle). It was this representation of Deity that 
Masons adopted, but, as the significance of the yod (I, Y, or J, iota) 
was soon lost among those who knew nothing of the Cabala, they 
changed it to the more obvious G: “In Freemasonry ...the Yod... 
and the letter G, are recognized as symbols of the sacred and In- 
effable Name.’?° Thus Smart’s Gamma and Jota are mystical 


names of God, carrying implications of the magical and creative 
powers which Orthodox Jews attribute to the divine name. The 


reason for transliterating is obvious: combining letters from various 
alphabets would be confusing and untidy, and the Greek letters 
provide a golden mean between the prosaic familiarity of the 
English alphabet and the esoteric strangeness of the Hebrew. 

Smart’s Sigma was probably a transliteration of the Hebrew letter 
shin (S or SH. There being of course no SH in Greek, shin would 
have to appear as sigma.) While shin is not a Masonic symbol, the 
importance attached to it by Jews was well known to Masonic 
writers. According to Mackey it was one of four symbols used 
by Jews for.the Tetragrammaton, being the initial letter of Shaddai, 
Almighty, a particularly potent appellative of God. In the Zohar 

9J. S. M. Ward, The F. C.’s Handbook (London, 1924), pp. 69-70. The 
Masonic G is also important as the initial of “geometry.” 

10 Albert G. Mackey, Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, rev. R. I. Clegg 
(Chieago, 1946), 1, 384-85, 503. Jehovah, in the form of the Tetragrammaton, 
“is of all the significant words in Freemasonry, by far the most important” 


(ibid., 1, 501). The Jewish Encyclopedia confirms the use of yod to represent 
the Tetragrammaton (“Yod”). 
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the three bars of shin are said to symbolize the three highest Sefirot 
(by Christian Cabalists identified with the Trinity), while the 
letter as a whole shows their unity (w).72. Some Masonic writers 
make a further claim for this letter, pointing out that, inserted in 
the Tetragrammaton (yod-heh-shin-vav-heh), it changes it to 
Yeheshuhe, or Jesue or Jesus: “When Tetragrammaton is parted in 
the middle way by the holy letter Shin, we have the answer of 
Christian Masonry and Christianized Kabalism to the world-wide 
loss of Jewry.’?? Since it is impossible to tell whether Smart was 
familiar with speculations recorded so long after his time, one can 
merely note that this mystical transformation of the old conception 
of God into the new would have been most congenial to a Christian- 
izer of the Psalms and the Decalogue. There is no doubt, however, 
that he could have known shin too as a mystical name of God. 

Eta and Theta, which do not figure in Masonry, present greater 
problems. Smart may have taken Eta from Cornelius Agrippa’s 
Occult Philosophy, where H is said to represent “The Spirit of the 
World”; the other letters, the planets, elements, and signs of the 
Zodiac. Or Eta may be a translation of Hebrew heh (H). Since 
the Tetragrammaton was considered too sacred to write, it was 
commonly replaced by heh in Hebrew literature and letters, from 
which custom heh acquired the magical significance of a name of 
God and was, inscribed on a metal plate, worn as an amulet to ward 
off evil spirits and men. For theta one may have to fall back on 
the Monthly Reviewer’s explanation, that it is simply the initial of 
Ocds. But this seems weak because Oeds, so far as I have been able 


to discover, neither has any mystical significance nor was ordinarily 
abbreviated. On the other hand, a figure which looks like theta 
and was compared to it by Greek commentators was an ancient 
Egyptian symbol for the cosmos, the cirele representing the world 


11 Mackey, Encyclopedia, 1, 503. Shin is inseribed twice on the headbox of the 
phylacteries of Orthodox Jews, and in the past Shaddai was considered to be 
magically the most potent of the names of God. See Joshua Trachtenberg, 
Jewish Magic and Superstition (New York, 1939), p. 158. Zohar, 1m, 165 (and 
Glossary to vol. Il). Arthur E. Waite, The Secret Doctrine in Israel (London, 
1913), p. 32. Cf. Kabbala denudata (Sulzbach, 1677), 1, Part I, 694. 

12 Ward, op. cit., p. 27. Arthur E. Waite, The Secret Tradition in Free- 
masonry (London, 1911), 1, 308-09. 

13 Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Three Books of Occult Philosophy or Magic, 
ed. W. F. Whitehead (New York, 1897), 1, 218-19. It may be significant that 
Smart wrote in Jubilate Agno that “H is not a letter, but a spirit” (Frag. B2, 
1. 520). See “Names of God,” Jewish Encyclopedia (1916) and Trachtenberg, 
p. 134. 
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and the stroke in the middle, the good spirit holding it together.’* 
Perhaps Smart was familiar with this mystical sign and because 
of this, together with the fact that theta is the initial of Okdc, felt 
it deserved to be included in his poem. In any ease, there seems to 
be enough definite evidence in regard to the other letters to justify 
my interpretation of the group—that he coupled each phase of the 
Creation with a mystical name for the God Who brought it about, 
Whose very name, in Cabalistic belief, had creative power. Since all 
the letters have the same general meaning, they need have no 
particular sequence; and in fact they are simply arranged in 
alphabetical order.*® 

There is another section of “A Song to David” which, while not 
offering the obvious difficulties of the Creation passage, seems rather 
strange: the “twelve points of view” from which Smart chose to 
present “the excellence and lustre of David’s character” (Stanzas 
IV-XVI). Smart’s list of fundamental virtues—greatness, valor, 
piety, goodness, cleanliness, sublimity, contemplation, serenity, 
strength, constancy, pleasantness, wisdom—is almost entirely differ- 
ent from that of Christian tradition: faith, hope, charity, Justice, 
temperance, wisdom, and fortitude. The absence of the theological 
virtues, which easily could have been attributed to David, is particu- 
larly surprising in such an intensely religious poem as the “Song.” 
Furthermore, some of Smart’s adjectives do not, at least in their 
conventional sense, refer to morality at all—‘great,” “sublime,” 
“serene,” “pleasant.” Why then did he endow David with these 
particular virtues? 

Brittain has thrown some light on this problem by citing two 
passages from the Jubilate Agno (Frag. B2, ll. 355-58, 603-15) 
in which essentially the same “cardinal virtues” are associated with 
each of the sons of Jacob. (The first passage associates qualities and 

14 Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, in Patrologiae Graecae (Migne), XXI, 
9a, quoting Philo of Biblos. Mentioned by Franz Dornsieff, Das Alphabet 
in Mystik und Magie (Leipzig, 1922), p. 23. 

15 Jewish lore may help to explain two other points in “A Song to David.” 
Smart proceeds, by a transition which is hard to follow, from his account of 
the Creation to “An exercise upon the decalogue” (stanzas XL-XLIX); the 
Zohar makes the same connection, deriving fourteen precepts from the account 
of Creation: “The precepts of the Torah [here, the ten commandments] which 
the Holy One has given to Israel are all laid down in the first chapter of 
Genesis in summary.” The authors of the Zohar develop and expand their 
original very freely, as Smart did, although of course the resulting command- 
ments are entirely different, since he was primarily interested in Christianizing 
the Decalogue. See the Zohar, 1, 47-62. Also, Smart’s conception of David as 
the “scholar of the Lord” seems to derive ultimately from Talmudic thought, 


since in the Talmud he is usually represented as an ardent scholar rather than 
a warrior (Talmud: Seder Nezikin: Makkot, p. 65 and note). 
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cardinal points, in reference apparently to the Biblical arrange- 
ments, in Numbers 2 and Ezekiel 48 :31-34, of three tribes in each 
direction. If Smart was following either of these schemes, he must 
have changed his allocation of virtues to tribes.) But the Bible 
could not have been Smart’s immediate source, for it nowhere 
ascribes definite single qualities to each of Jacob’s sons or of the 
tribes of Israel. There are some data that he may have used, 
but not many. Of three relevant passages, the first, dealing with 
the naming of Jacob’s sons (Genesis 29 :32-35; 30:6-24; 35:18), 
gives popular etymologies for each name which have been used for 
symbolic purposes.*® Smart, however, clearly was not following 
these, except in the case of Asher, whose name means “happy.” 
In one ease he chose to ignore an obvious association, linking “Dan,” 
which means “judging,” with cleanliness or purity rather than 
justice (which does not appear at all). Similarly Jacob’s blessing, 
or rather prophecy, on his sons (Genesis 49) and Moses’ blessing on 
the tribes (Deuteronomy 33) have a very tenuous connection with 
Smart’s list, only that Jacob characterizes Issachar as “a strong 


ass” and Moses’ blessing on Levi emphasizes priestly piety. 


Since Smart did not draw his ideas directly from the Bible, it 
seems likely that he was combining the names of the twelve tribes 
with some established scheme of twelve cardinal virtues. Certainly 
this system became very important to him, since there are three 
statements of the whole in his writings, as well as isolated references 
to the strength of Issachar (“Patience,” p. 981, and Jubilate Agno, 
Frag. B2, 1. 405), the sublimity of Naphtali and the felicity of Asher 
(Jubilate Agno, Frag. B1, “For,” 1. 41). Also, in his translation he 
added to Psalm LXVIII the idea that: “God to the sires of all the 
tribes/ Some great peculiar gift aseribes” (p. 548). He probably 
borrowed this system, as he did most of his ideas; for had he worked 
it out himself one would expect some indication of its logical bases 
in Jubilate Agno. This was no erazy notion, after all, but an idea 
which he considered worthy of inclusion in his masterpiece. 

Although I have not been able to find a specifie source, in sermon 
or Biblical commentary, for Smart’s particular attribution of virtues 
to the tribes, the general idea of a more or less arbitrary series 
of connections between virtues and the tribes of Israel certainly 
existed in his day. The apocryphal Testament of the Twelve Patri- 


; 


16 E.g., Reuben, meaning “see a son,” suggests sight or intelligence; 
Simeon, “hearing,” obedience; ete. From Andrew Jukes, The Types of Genesis 
Briefly Considered (London, 1858), pp. 334-35. 
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archs, for example, attaches a moral exhortation to each of the sons 
of Jacob; and in Smart’s own time Emanuel Swedenborg wrote 
that, “The twelve tribes signified all things appertaining to the doc- 
trine of truth and good, or of faith and love,” Reuben representing 
faith or understanding, Simeon the will to good or obedience, Levi 
charity, Judah love, and so forth.’’ It is highly unlikely, however, 
that Smart drew his symbolical association from Freemasonry, as 
Arthur Sherbo suggests. While Masonie writers did relate the 
“twelve original points in Masonry” to the twelve tribes of Israel, 
these original points are the essential steps of the initiation cere- 
mony and cannot be equated with Smart’s, or indeed any, group of 
‘ardinal virtues."® 

The list of virtues which seems best to correspond to Smart’s 
is Aristotle’s in the Nicomachean Ethics, which also consists of 
twelve: courage, temperance, liberality, magnificence, greatness of 
soul, gentleness, truthfulness, wittiness, friendliness, modesty, 
righteous indignation, and justice (II, vii, 1-16). Here, as in the 
“Song to David,” there is a combination of intellectual with moral 
qualities and an omission of those typically Christian. Courage, 
greatness of soul, and gentleness correspond closely to the valor, 
ereatness, and goodness of “A Song to David.” Magnificence seems 
to be the counterpart of sublimity, and David is actually called 
“magnificent” in the poem. Righteous indignation is the counter- 
part of strength; and wit and friendliness, because Aristotle places 
them in the field of “pleasantness” in social life, correspond to 
pleasantness. Truthfulness may perhaps be associated with con- 
staney (“Constant—in love to God, THE TRUTH”). Elsewhere in 
the Ethics Aristotle cites wisdom as a virtue (I,xiii,20), and he 

17 The Heavenly Arcana (New York, 1870), 1v, 321, 327, 330, 338, 349. My 
account is slightly simplified, as it seems unnecessary to drag the reader through 
the obscure complexities of Swedenborg’s system. 

18 “Christopher Smart . . . Mason,” JEGP, Liv (1955), 668. The way in 
which the twelve tribes were related to the “original points” is illustrated by 
George Oliver, The Historical Landmarks and Other Evidences of Freemasonry 
Explained (New York, 1855), 1, 215-16: e.g., “Reuben symbolizes the opening 
of the Lodge, because he was the first-born.” Oliver did, however, go on to 
say of the twelve stones on the High Priest’s breastplate, which of course 
represented the tribes: “The four rows of precious stones referred to the four 
cardinal virtues; and the three stones in each, to the three theological. 

The twelve stones denoted the precious doctrines of Christianity promulgated 
by the twelve apostles” (who are related to the twelve tribes in Revelation and 
elsewhere). His preceding discussion of the tribes and stones deals with the 
general symbolic attributes of each gem in relation to the characteristics, 
deduced mainly from the Bible, of each tribe: there is nothing like a clear-cut 
attribution of a quality to each tribe (11, 355-56). While Oliver was notoriously 


inaccurate and of course wrote well after Smart’s time, his views may pos- 
sibly shed light on thinking, Masonic or otherwise, which influenced Smart. 
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explicitly connects happiness and serenity with goodness: “May 
not we then confidently pronounce that man happy who realizes 
complete goodness in action ... the truly good and wise man will 
bear all kinds of fortune in a seemly way ... he will not be dis- 
lodged from his happiness easily.” (1,x,13-15) The parallel between 
Smart’s group of virtues and Aristotle’s is not close enough to es- 
tablish a source relationship, but it seems quite possible that Smart 
used Aristotle’s list, imperfectly remembered; gave it a religious 
turn by changing two of his virtues to piety and contemplation ; and 
connected the whole with the twelve tribes of Israel, representing 
the complete or ideal man. Or he might have taken over the idea 
from an earlier Biblical commentator. In either case the resulting 
fusion of classical and Judaeo-Christian ethics would have admi- 
rably suited the great synthesis of “A Song to David.” 

Smart surely intended “A Song to David” to be the culminating 
expression of his great religious message. Into it he poured the 
religious, ethical, and mystical wisdom he had picked up in a life- 
time of reading—from the Old and New Testaments, from the 
Talmud and the Cabala, from Masonie lore and classical ethics. 
Because he wanted his poem to be classically ordered and compact 
he distilled and fused these varied sources.'*® The result is oe- 
easional obscurity in the “Song,” but also—what is far more im- 
portant—a depth and complexity which do justice to its sublime 
subject. 


19 He used the same technique on ideas from his own earlier work. A good 
example is the eryptic line 154, “The jasper of the master’s stamp,” the idea of 
which was fully, clearly, and rather tediously developed as twelve lines in 
“The Immensity of the Supreme Being” (ll. 71-82). 





Keats and Burton: A Reappraisal 


By AILEEN Warp 
Sarah Lawrence College 


The intellectual attraction that drew Keats toward Robert Burton 
is one of the most revealing aspects of his literary biography. When 
Keats discovered The Anatomy of Melancholy in 1819, Burton was 
enjoying a widespread revival of interest after a century of neglect. 
Yet Keats’s enthusiasm differed significantly from that of Burton’s 
other readers at the time: from the merely stylistic appreciation 
of Lamb, for instance, who had brought the Anatomy back into 
literary fashion ; still more from the detached amusement of Byron, 
who confessed he found it useful in acquiring “a reputation of being 
well read with the least trouble.” It also differed from Keats’s 
earlier enthusiasm for the great Elizabethans, who had mirrored his 
youthful idealism and his worship of classical beauty. In Burton 
the English Renaissance grows middle-aged, scholastic, sceptical ; 
in Keats’s response to Burton can be traced something of his rapid 
intellectual and emotional maturation during 1819. 

The depth of Keats’s interest in the Anatomy has been recognized 
ever since H. B. Forman first printed the marginalia he found in 
Keats’s copy, over half a century ago. Forman was then followed 
by Colvin and De Selincourt in a search for parallels that would 
prove Keats’s indebtedness to Burton for the themes and ideas 
and even wording of his poems. Apart from Lamia, whose debt to 
the Anatomy Keats acknowledged on its first appearance, none of 
Keats’s poems revealed any striking reflections of Burton’s style; 
nevertheless these scholars were persuaded by a few hints in The 
Eve of St. Agnes and the Odes “To Psyche,” “On Melancholy,” and 
“To Fanny,” that Keats had pored over Burton all through the 
winter and spring of 1819 and echoed him in the verse and letters 
of that time.* In 1928 Floyd Dell, while discounting these sug- 

1 Quoted by Holbrook Jackson, introduction to The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(Everyman Edition [3 vols.; London, 1932], 1, xvi). 

2H. B. Forman, ed., The Complete Works of John Keats (Glasgow: 1900- 
01), m1, 266-75. The marginalia are also printed in the Hampstead Keats, 
ed. M. B. Forman (New York, 1938), v, 306-20. 

3 Sidney Colvin, John Keats (New York, 1917), pp. 354, 396, 405, 412; 


Ernest de Selincourt, ed., The Poems of John Keats (London, 1926), pp. 465, 
478, 482, 530-31. 
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gestions of Keats’s borrowings, argued that Keats had derived from 
Burton the striking image of the last stanza of the “Ode on Melan- 
choly”—the Goddess of Melancholy worshipped in a Temple of 
Delight.* In the growing catalogue of English authors whom Keats 
was found to have read and assimilated, Burton then took an as- 
sured though minor place. So matters stood till 1954, when Robert 
Gittings proposed the theory that Burton was a source of major 
importance in Keats’s later work. According to Gittings, Keats 
read continually in the Anatomy from December 1818 to October 
1819, and “his close attention to Burton can be followed month by 
month, sometimes even day by day, in the words of his own poems 
and letters.”> In John Keats: The Living Year, Gittings cited over 
forty verbal parallels to prove Keats’s borrowings from the 
Anatomy, and established to his satisfaction the precise time at 
which Keats read one section of the work after another. Describing 
Keats’s annotated copy of Burton as “the true pocket book or diary” 
of his poetic life in 1819,° Gittings then interpreted the marginalia 
as clues to his troubled state of mind during that year. 

However little these critics agree over the extent of Burton’s 
influence on Keats, one must agree with them that Keats’s reading 
of the Anatomy was an important event in his life. Yet the real 
nature of this event and the time of its occurrence can be more 
precisely defined than they have been heretofore. At the outset 
it should be recalled that Keats actually referred to Burton only 
three times in his letters, and all three times in the middle of Sep- 
tember 1819. Indeed, when he copied a long description of an ugly 
mistress from the Anatomy into his letter to George Keats on Sep- 
tember 18th, he spoke of reading Burton “lately,” which strongly 
implies a recent acquaintance.’ Keats had of course found the story 
of Lamia in Burton sometime in June; but there is no external 
proof of his reading extensively in the Anatomy at that time or any 
other before September 1819. In the absence of corroboratory 
evidence, then, the verbal parallels to Keats’s earlier writing noted 
by De Selincourt and others should be re-examined; and a close 

4 Floyd Dell, “Keats’s Debt to Robert Burton,” The Bookman, Lxvil (March, 
1928), 13-17. Dell cites two passages which he believes Keats fused in his 
image: the identification of Melancholy with the Angerona Dea (Part. 3 Sect. 
4 Memb. 1 Subs. 3 [Anatomy, 11, 12]), and the worship of Angerona in the 
temple of Volupia (1.2.3.5 [1, 261]). 

5 Robert Gittings, John Keats: The Living Year (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), 

“eidid., p. 52. 

7 The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman (New York, 1935), p. 404; 

see also pp. 392, 420. 
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scrutiny will reveal that not a single one contains an unmistakable 
echo of Burton. 

As for the earliest of these supposed parallels, H. B. Forman 
suggested that Keats took the phrase “Gather the rose &e.” in his 
letter to Reynolds of 22 September 1818 from the chapter on the 
“Cure of Love-Melancholy,” where Burton quotes Ausonius and 
Keats misquoted Tasso in the margin of his copy.* But this borrow- 
ing is most unlikely, since Keats had not begun to study Italian in 
the fall of 1818; moreover, the phrase echoes a familiar stanza 
of Spenser.’ It is possible that the idea of The Eve of St. Agnes 
came from a passing reference to the legend in the Anatomy, as 
De Selincourt thought, though he admitted that Keats might also 
have found it in Ben Jonson.’® But, as Woodhouse’s note suggests, 
it is much more likely that a conversation with Isabella Jones gave 
Keats all the many details of the St. Agnes legend which he worked 
into the poem." As for the “Ode to Psyche,” it is unnecessary to 
cite Burton when Spence and Mary Tighe and especially Apuleius, 
to whom Keats himself referred, are much more probable sources; 
moreover, Burton’s description of Psyche as an impoverished but 
much admired beauty is very different from Keats’s.1*7 Both Colvin 
and De Selincourt attributed the “Ode to Melancholy” vaguely to 
the influence of the Anatomy as a whole; but not only would Keats 
have met the idea of melancholy frequently in his reading from 
Shakespeare to Milton, his conception of it also differs greatly from 
Burton’s. In the Ode he seeks, in romantie fashion, “to find the 
Melancholy,” not to cure it; and he describes Melancholy in the 
first stanza in terms much closer to the eighteenth-century funeral 
ode than to Burton. Dell’s suggestion about the last stanza seems 


more cogent; yet he himself expressed surprise that he should have 
been the first person in over a century to find the elements of 
Keats’s image of Melancholy in Burton’s two casual and widely 
separated references to a little-known goddess, the Angerona Dea. 
The connection is not only far-fetched but unnecessary. Keats 
could have read about her in several of the compendia of classical 


’ 


8 ibid., p. 217 n.22: “Collige, virgo, rosas,” and “Cogliam la rosa d’amoré.” 

® Faerie Queene, I1.xii.75. See H. E. Briggs, “Keats’s ‘Gather the Rose’,” 
MLN, tv (1943), 620-22. 

10 Poems, p. 465; see also p. 574 and Colvin, p. 396. 

11M. R. Ridley, Keats’s Craftsmanship (Oxford, 1933), pp. 106-10. 

12 See Poems, pp. 390, 478; Colvin, p. 412; Anatomy, 1.2.3.15 (1, 321). 
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mythology with which he was familiar;* and, from two cancelled 
lines in Endymion, 

tt oa There is a grief contain’d 

In the very shrine of pleasure,14 

it appears that he may have done so several years before 1819. 
Finally, though the “Ode to Fanny” may quite possibly echo some 
phrases from Burton’s chapter on “The Symptoms of Love Melan- 
choly,” this poem belongs, as Murry has shown, most probably to 
the autumn of 1819 and not to the early spring, as Colvin and De 
Selincourt conjectured. 

On re-examination, then, none of these alleged parallels proves 
that Keats was borrowing from Burton in the winter and spring 
of 1819. Gittings’s theory of Keats’s indebtedness to the Anatomy 
must be considered at greater length, since he claims a greater 
influence for Burton. The real importance of his theory is that it 
provides the foundation for the second part of his sweeping rein- 
terpretation of Keats’s annus mirabilis. Gittings believes that Isa- 
bella Jones and not Fanny Brawne was the force behind Keats’s 
creative achievement in 1819; Keats’s love for Fanny, he thinks, was 
a destructive influence, arousing a conflict in him which more than 
anything else, caused the exhaustion of his poetic vitality at the 
end of the year.*® The first part of this theory, which is based 
largely on his novel reinterpretation of the “Bright Star” sonnet 
and the lyric “Hush, hush,” has been examined elsewhere and found 
untenable ;‘7 the second part has not yet been challenged. It rests 
primarily on the dating of Keats’s marginalia in the Anatomy, and 
to establish these dates is the primary purpose of the series of par- 
allels between Burton and Keats which Gittings draws up. Some 
of these marginalia do indeed reflect a disturbing “violence on the 
subject of sex,” as Gittings describes it; but it is downright alarm- 

13 See Andrew Tooke, Pantheon (London, 1809), pp. 260-61 and 319; Nathan 
Bailey, New English Etymological Dictionary (London, 1755), s.v. Angerona. 
Angerona as the goddess of sorrow is regularly confused with the goddess of 
silence or secrecy, worshipped in the temple of Volupia or Pleasure, in trea- 
tises on classical mythology from the seventeenth century to the present (cf. 
Alexander Ross, Mystagogus Poeticus [London, 1653], p. 148, and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica [14th ed.] 1, 923). On the reasons for this confusion, see 
Jean Hubaux, “Angerona,” L’Antiquité Classique, xml (1944), 37-43. 

14 Endymion, II, 823-24; H. W. Garrod, ed., The Poetical Works of John 
Keats (Oxford, 1958), p. 121. 

15 J. M. Murry, Keats (New York, 1955), pp. 51-52; Colvin, pp. 334-35; 
Poems, pp. 530-31. See below, p. 547. 

16 Gittings, pp. 194-97. 

17 See Murry, pp. 113-14; also the present writer’s articles, “The Date of 


Keats’s ‘Bright Star’ Sonnet,” SP, Lit (1955), 75-85, and “Christmas Day 1818,” 
K-SJ, X (1961), 16-20. 
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ing to think that Keats could have written the following note at 
the end of the second chapter of “Love-Melancholy” in May 1819, 
the month in which he was presumably falling deeply and happily 
in love with Fanny Brawne: 


Here is the old plague spot: the pestilence, the raw scrofula. I mean that there 
is nothing disgraces me in my own eyes so much as being one of a race of eyes, 
nose and mouth beings in a planet called the earth who all from Plato to Wesley 
have always mingled goatish, winnyish, lustful love with the abstract adoration 
of the deity. I don’t understand greek—is the Love of God and the Love of 
women expressed by the same word in Greek? I hope my little mind is wrong— 
if not I could—Has Plato separated these loves? ... Ha! I see how they 
endeavour to divide—but there appears to be a horrid relationship.1§ 
This is the crux of Gittings’s reinterpretation of Keats’s character: 
that his love for Fanny Brawne was poisoned at its sensual source. 
His theory of Burton’s influence on Keats is therefore not a mere 
matter of gauging a literary indebtedness; it raises questions about 
Keats’s character in one of its essential aspects and in relation to 
one of the central figures of his life. To dissent from his theory is 
not an easy task, for Gittings has worked it out in careful detail, 
and his reasons for attributing Keats’s outburst against sensuality 
to May 1819 are convincingly logical at first sight. If Keats dis- 
covered the story of Lamia in the Anatomy around the middle of 
June and then read the passage on the ugly mistress in mid-Septem- 
ber, he was apparently reading Burton at the rate of about forty 
pages a month; and the marginal note on “the old plague spot” 
occurs some thirty pages—or three weeks—before the Lamia 
story.’° Nevertheless, Gittings’s theories both of the dating of the 
marginalia and of the influence of Burton on Keats’s work are not 
solidly founded, and can be questioned on several different grounds. 
The first problem is the date at which Keats began reading 
Burton. Gittings suggests December 1818, when, he contends, Keats 
was inspired by the verses “The Author’s Abstract of Melancholy” 
at the beginning of the Anatomy to write the ode on “Fancy.” But 
his argument is circular: for to prove that Keats borrowed his 
rhythm and form not (as seems obvious) from Milton’s “L’Allegro” 
but from Burton’s poem, which the critical introduction to his edi- 
tion of the Anatomy would inform him was Milton’s own source, 
Gittings must assume that Keats had in fact begun to read the 


18 Gittings, pp. 140-41; H. B. Forman, 11, 268. 

19 In the Keats House copy of The Anatomy of Melancholy (2 vols.; London, 
1813), these passages are found at 11, 166-67, 196-97, and 314; in Everyman, at 
Ill, 17, 46-47, and 155. I am grateful to Mr. J. H. Preston, Assistant Curator, 
Keats House, Hampstead, for permission to consult this volume. 
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Anatomy at the time.?° The similarities which he finds between 
Keats’s and Burton’s poems are too faint to justify this assumption. 
In imagery and structure and tone as well as rhythm, Keats’s 
“rondeau” in praise of the pleasures of Fancy is far closer to 
Milton’s invocation of the delights of Mirth than to Burton’s 
erabbed and paradoxical catalogue of the joys and griefs of Melan- 
choly. Gittings also cites a few echoes of Burton’s diction in Keats; 
but they are so remote that they can only be coincidences.” It is 
implied that Keats marked these passages in his copy of the Anat- 
omy ;*? but the fact of the matter is that only the second volume of 
his edition has survived, and his markings therefore do not begin 
till Part. 2 Sect. 3 in Burton. Another fact that tells strongly 
against the December date is that Keats was always a voracious 
reader; thus it seems unlikely that he should have taken over ten 
months (as Gittings estimates) to finish a book which so evidently 
delighted him. This raises a final point: for in the detailed cata- 
logue of his reading which Keats gives in his letters during the 
first half of 1819, Burton is never mentioned. Keats tells of reading 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Chaucer, Tom Moore, Hazlitt, some church 
history, Cary’s Dante, Robertson’s America, Voltaire’s Siécle de 
Lowis XIV, Apuleius, and a steady stream of newspapers and maga- 
zines; he refers to half a dozen contemporary poets and a dozen 
plays of Shakespeare; and from his poems it may be inferred that 
he was also studying Milton and Dryden. Against this background, 
his failure to speak of Burton even once before September 1819 is 
highly significant. 

All the external evidence, then, tends to disprove Gittings’s theory 
that Keats began reading Burton in December 1818 and continued 
to read him sporadically through the next ten months. But Gittings 
builds his case almost entirely on internal evidence—on the cumula- 
tive effect of his long series of verbal parallels between Keats and 
Burton. This raises a second problem—the extent to which Keats, 
whether consciously or not, borrowed from Burton in his own writ- 
ing. It is a more complicated question, for one can not often be 


20 Gittings, pp. 50-51. 

21 Gittings shows that in Keats’s poem of 108 lines the following words occur 
which are also found in Burton’s poem of 96 lines: kiss(ing), ravish(ment), 
bliss, mistress (pp. 50-52). But, to take another and much earlier poem of 
Keats’s on the subject of melancholy, “To Hope,” the following echoes of 
Burton’s verses may be found in 48 lines: sit, hate(ful), thoughts, night, sad, 
musing(s), fiend, heart, air, fright, fate, fearful, sorrow, fancy, sweetest, pain, 
sigh, soul, dark. 

22 ibid., p. 52. 
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sure that Keats was echoing a particular passage from a particular 
writer at any given point in his work, even when it is certain that 
he was studying him at that particular time. De Selincourt’s cau- 
tionary statement still holds: “In the majority of cases Keats does 
not borrow consciously from any definite author or passage. His 
memory is richly stored with the language of earlier poets and he 
draws upon it, as we draw upon our own natural vocabulary, un- 
conscious of its actual source.’** Yet Gittings insists again and 
again that Keats was echoing “the exact cadence of a particular 
passage” which he must have been reading “at the exact time”; the 
likenesses he detects are, he thinks, “so close that there can be no 
24 The fallacies of this approach have been 
pointed out by Murry, who, after analyzing the three test cases 
offered in Gittings’s introductory chapter, concludes that his entire 
series of parallels is “neutral or inconelusive or illusory.’*> It is 
impossible to review here in detail each of the forty parallels given 
in Gittings’s Appendix; but some points may be added to Murry’s 


question of memory. 


analysis by way of completing his case. 

Of all Gittings’s parallels, two or three are undoubtedly close; 
but, as will be seen, they may be given a different interpretation 
from the one Gittings provides.*® The others appear to be only the 
kind of verbal chime which, by the laws of probability, must oceur 
at random when two books of the length of the Anatomy and 
Keats’s complete works are read side by side. Fifteen or sixteen of 
these doubtful parallels contain a double verbal echo, such as abroad 
—cup in the first or learned—to be contented in the eighteenth, 
though usually there is no significant connection of thought under- 
lying the verbal associations. Another twelve are based on the 
coincidence of a single word, such as water in the second, or the 
mention of Peter Abelard in the thirty-third. Nine?’ eontain no 
verbal echoes at all, only the vaguest correspondence of an idea, 
such as the alternation of joy and sorrow in human life (no. 9), or 
the existence of birds of prey (no. 10). A closer look at several 
of Gittings’s examples shows that a number of the “double” echoes 
are actually drawn from lines widely separated in the text (e.g. nos, 
12, 21, 22,23). Then several of Keats’s poems which Gittings con- 
nects with his reading of Burton are more probably to be linked 


23 Poems, pp. 597-98. 

24 Gittings, p. 26. 

25 Murry, pp. 105-08. 

26 Nos. 26, 27 and possibly 28 (Gittings, p. 220); see below, p. 545. 
27 Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 24, 37, and 40 (Gittings, pp. 216-23). 
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with his reading of other authors: for instance, “To Psyche” with 
Apuleius and the first sonnet “On Fame” with Dryden. Likewise 
with the “Ode on a Grecian Urn”: Keats’s reference to “Tempe or 
the dales of Arcady” comes not from a passing mention of Tempe 
by Burton (no. 23) but surely from his recent rereading of the 
Metamorphoses in Dryden’s translation.?* Nor is this ode con- 
structed “on the lines of Burton’s philosophy,” as Gittings main- 
tains. Its theme is not Burton’s “vertues luster never fades” 
(no. 24) but the equation of beauty and truth, which had preoceu- 
pied Keats since at least early 1818.7° At least one more idea which 
Gittings links to Burton (no. 32) has been expressed by Keats sev- 
eral years before—his denunciation of the scientific explanation of 
the rainbow, at Haydon’s “immortal dinner.” 

It seems fair to conclude, then, that Gittings does not prove his 
case as regards either the timing or the substance of Burton’s influ- 
ence. He is far mere convincing when he deals with authors whom, 
from the testimony of Keats or others, we know for certain that 
Keats was reading at the time he wrote certain poems. The echoes 
of Cary’s translation of Dante which Gittings discovers in the 
sonnet “On a Dream,” or of Dryden in Lamia and several sonnets 
of the spring of 1819, or of Chatterton in the ode “To Autumn,’*°® 
are much closer than the Burton parallels; and the very contrast be- 
tween these two types of parallelism—the probable and the assumed 
—undermines still further his assumption that Keats borrowed from 
the Anatomy throughout 1819. But if the echoes of Burton which 
Gittings finds in Keats’s poems and letters are illusory, then his 
interpretation of Keats’s marginalia in Burton must also be mis- 
taken. The marginal notes must have been written at a different 
time and fit into a different biographical context from that which 
Gittings proposes. 

A close study of Keats’s copy of the second volume of the 
Anatomy, now in the Keats House at Hampstead, suggests an al- 
ternative theory of the date and meaning of these marginalia. From 


28On Dryden, see Gittings, pp. 109, 127-29, 149. In Ovid, the first four 
adventures of gods with “maidens loth” are laid in Tempe (Daphne and Io) 
and Arcadia (Syrinx and the Arcadian nymph). 

29 Gittings, p. 137; Letters, pp. 71, 96, 108. ’ 

‘0 Gittings, The Mask of Keats (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), pp. 28-29; John 
Keats: The Living Year, pp. 224, 127-30, 187-88. By an oversight Gittings 
does not mention one striking echo of Chatterton in “Autumn”: the word 
“dased” (for “dazed”) in one of the early versions (Letters, p. 387). Here 
Keats was vaguely recalling the quite different word “daised” in the lines from 
Chatterton (quoted by Gittings, John Keats, p. 187) which set the key for the 
second stanza. 
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this it appears that Keats first became acquainted with Burton 
when Brown loaned or gave him his copy in the middle of June 
1819. At that time Keats’s financial situation was so desperate 
that he decided to give up writing for the time being and look for 
an apothecary’s situation. Brown, however, persuaded him to 
“try the Press once more,” and loaned him money to tide him over 
the summer. It must have been at this time that the idea of Lamia 
was conceived, for from the beginning Keats thought of it as a 
money-making venture, like Otho the Great, to establish him as a 
popular writer. It seems likely, therefore, that Brown gave him 
his copy of the Anatomy (which he had already read and an- 
notated approvingly) at this time with the suggestion that he would 
find some good plots for another long poem in it—if, indeed, he did 
not point out the Lamia story to Keats as a possibility. Certainly 
Keats was always willing to take this kind of advice: for he wrote 
Isabella on the suggestion of Hazlitt, The Eve of St. Agnes on the 
suggestion of Isabella Jones, and Otho the Great and King Stephen 
on the suggestion of Brown. Apparently he began reading the 
Anatomy at the beginning of the Third Partition, where the story 
of Lamia oceurs, and read forward skippingly in search of a plot; 
then, having decided on the Lamia story, he put the volume down 
and turned to work. Evidently he did not pick it up again till late 
in August, about the time he was finishing Lamia: then during 
September he read Burton through carefully, marking, underscoring 
and adding his marginal comments with mounting enthusiasm. 

To prove this theory, several different kinds of evidence may be 
offered. First, Keats’s own letters, as shown above, support the 
idea that Keats was reading Burton closely in September 1819, while 
they also cast doubt on any earlier dating. Second, the evidence of 
the Keats House volume itself fits only into the frame of this 
hypothesis. This book, which is inscribed by Keats on the title 
page “John Keats from Charles Brown 1819,” contains three types 
of markings: in lead pencil, in red pencil, and in ink. The pencilled 
notes are all in Brown’s hand, the ink notes in Keats’s: and this 
indicates which markings were made by which reader. Since the 
pencil markings run throughout, it is clear that Brown had read 
the book through before giving it to Keats; and it is significant that 
the story of Lamia is marked in pencil, by Brown—not by Keats. 
The inference that Keats skimmed the Third Partition in June on 
the lookout for a plot is drawn from a list of stories in Burton, 
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some dozen in all, which he made on the last page.** All twelve of 
these anecdotes are found in the heavily scored Third Partition, yet 
Keats marked only two of tlem in the text as he read; this implies 
strongly that the marginal scorings, underlinings and annotations 
were made at a later, more thorough reading. Apparently at this 
time he read both volumes through, for, though only the second 
volume of the set has survived, both volumes were in Keats’s 
“chest of books” at the time of his death ;** yet, to judge from the 
few marks Keats made in the Second Partition,** he read the first 
volume rather perfunctorily. His interest picks up in the section 
on Medicinal Physies (Part. 2 Sects. 4 and 5), which he marked 
more heavily; but it is not until the Third Partition, on Love 
Melancholy, that the marks and notes begin which show him taking 
Burton’s ideas in a more and more personal sense. Whereas his 
earlier marginalia are mostly literary reminiscences—references 
to Sterne, or “Romeo and Juliet,” or verbal parallels from Shake- 


speare or Milton—his later comments become more and more ex- 


clamatory and appreciative : “Good!” “Aye, aye,” “Extraordinary !” 
His interest in Burton, then, grew as he advanced through the book; 
and it grew primarily because Burton’s ideas on the subject of love 
appeared to reflect his own more and more intimately. 

Though the markings in the Keats House volume indicate Keats’s 
increasing absorption in Burton, they give no hint in themselves 
of the exact dates of his earlier and later readings. These dates can 
be deduced, however, from verbal parallels between the Anatomy 
and Keats’s poems and letters—if the method is used with all due 
‘aution. For a close reading of the Anatomy reveals an extended 
series of parallels to Keats’s writing in the autumn of 1819 which 
differs from Gittings’s in two important respects. First of all, the 
poems and letters of Keats which appear to echo Burton fall within 
the general limits of time in which we ean be reasonably sure, from 
the external evidence, that he was actually reading Burton; and, 
secondly, the passages of Burton which Keats appears to echo 
are all (with two or three negligible exceptions, noted below) ones 
which Keats actually marked in his text. In this respect the series 
differs significantly from Gittings’s, since, of the forty parallels to 
surton listed in his Appendix, Keats marked only five (nos. 26, 27, 


31 Reproduced in the Hampstead Keats, v, 320. 

32H. E. Rollins, ed., The Keats Circle (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 1, 254. 

33 Keats’s marginal notes occur in the Second Partition on roughly one 
page out of every seven, while in the Third Partition there is hardly a page 
that he did not mark. 
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30, 34, 35). It was noted earlier that only three of these parallels 
cited by Gittings could be called close ; two of them (nos. 26 and 27) 
are striking, and these two passages from Burton—both of which 
oceur within forty pages of the Lamia story**—were in fact marked 
by Keats in his copy. These two passages are echoed in the first 
185 lines of Lamia; and one or two other passages from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Lamia story, not cited by Gittings, are also 
echoed at the very beginning of the poem—the list of “nymphs, 
lascivious fauns, satyrs, and those heathen gods which were devils,” 
and the brief story from Pliny about a dolphin who “loved a boy 
named Hernias, and when he died, the fish came on land, and so 
perished.”** All these parallels point to Keats’s first hasty reading 
of the Love-Melancholy section just before he started writing Lamia. 
As for his second reading, one date is certain: that he had reached 
the passage describing an ugly mistress on September 18th, when 
he copied it out for George. From this and other references, it is 
possible to draw up a tentative schedule of his reading of the 
Anatomy as a whole. 

The first sure clue occurs not quite halfway through Burton, in 
his discussion of “Air Rectified.” On September 5th Keats echoed 


this and an earlier passage in a long and irrelevant digression on the 
subject of climate which he inserted in a business letter to Taylor: 





You should not have delay’d so long 
in fleet Street; leading an inactive 
life as you did was breathing poison: 
you will find the country air do more 
for you than you expect. But it must 
be proper country air; you must choose 
a spot. What sort of a place is Ret- 
ford? You should live in a dry, gra- 
velly, barren, elevated country open 
to the currents of air, and such a 
place is generally furnish’d with the 
finest springs. The neighborhood of 
a rich inclosed fulsome manured arra- 
ble Land especially in a valley and 
almost as bad on a flat, would be al- 
most as bad as the smoke of fleet- 
street. Such a place as this was 
shanklin only open to the south east 
and surrounded by hills in every other 
direction. From this south east came 
the damps from the sea which having 
no egress the air would for days to- 
gether take on an unhealthy idiosyn- 
erasy altogether enervating and weak- 
ening as a city Smoke—I felt it very 


84 See Gittings, p. 220. 
35 Anatomy, 3.2.1.11 (11, 45-46); cf 


Such as is the air, such be our spirits; 
and as our spirits, such are our 
humours. . . . The worst is a thick, 
cloudy, misty foggy air,.or such as 
comes from fens, moorish grounds, . .. 
sinks, where any carcasses or carrion 
lies; ... such air is unwholesome, and 
engenders melancholy plagues, and 
what not Old Rome hath de- 
scended from the hills to the valley, 
’tis the site of most of our new cities, 
and held best to build in plains, to 
take the opportunity of rivers 

The sea, fire, and smoke ... qualify 
the air... How can they be excused 
that ... through their own nastiness 
and sluttishness, immund and sordid 
manner of life, suffer their air to 
putrefy, and themselves be choked 
up? . Lemnius discommends the 
south and eastern winds. (1.2.2.5; 1, 
237-241) [It] is in our election to 
choose or avoid [natural air], [to 
avoid], bogs, fens, mists, all manner 
of putrefaction ... and make choice 


. Lamia, I, 1-5 and 15-16. 
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much—Since I have been at Winchester of such [places] as are wholesome, 
I have been improving in health—it pleasant, and convenient. ... The best 
is not so confined—and there is on soil commonly yields the worst air, a 
one side of the city a dry chalky down dry sandy plat is fittest: to build on, 
where the air is worth sixpence a pint. and such as is rather hilly than plain, 
. Our health temperament and dis-_ full of downs, . . . wood, waters. ... 
positions are taken more ... from He that built that fair house, Woller- 
the air we breathe than is generally ton in Nottinghamshire, is much to be 
imagined. See the difference between commended (though the tract be sandy 
a Peasant and a Butcher. ... The and barren about it) for making 
one takes his [air] mingled with the choice of such a place... Varro for- 
fume of slaughter the other with the bids lakes and rivers, marish and 
damp exhalement from the glebe... manured grounds. . . . Stephanus ap- 
If you were to walk leisurely through proves especially the descent of an hill 
an unwholesome path in the fens, with south or southeast, with trees to the 
a little horror of them you would be’ north, so that it be well-watered. 
sure to have your ague ... Notts (2.2.3[11, 61-65]. In Vol. I of Keats’s 
I believe is a flat County. You should copy; uncertain whether marked by 
be on the slope of one of the dry Keats. Italics added in both pas- 
barren hills in somersetshire. (Letters, sages.)36 
pp. 379-380). 


The numerous correspondences in these passages indicate (as clearly 
as is possible in these matters) that Keats had recently finished 
reading the section on “Air Rectified.” The effect of climate on 
health was a topic on which he had good reason to be concerned ; 
and it seems quite likely that when he reached the latter passage 
in Burton he was interested enough to turn back (guided by Bur- 
ton’s own note) to the earlier discussion in the First Partition be- 
fore writing Taylor his recommendations. At the end of the same 
letter he copied out a passage from Lamia which he had recently 
completed, and it is curious how many of the details of Lamia’s 
banquet recall the description of a Persian banquet in the Anatomy 
a dozen pages beyond the passage just quoted from “Air Rectified.”’ 


Here are the same “ornaments of gold,” plane-trees and vines 
curiously carved, marble and cedar, gleaming jewels*’ and jasper, 
sweet perfumes, rich wine and food and exquisite music which threw 
the guests into amazement.** This parallel may be only coincidence ; 


36 It is curious that although Gittings mentions Keats’s recommendations to 
Taylor—the most extended and striking paraliel to Burton in all of Keats’s 
writing—he attributes them not to the Anatomy but to William Robertson’s 
History of America. A possible reason for this may be that, by Gittings’s 
time-table, Keats would have read this section of Burton in April, not Septem- 
ber. Robertson does discuss the enervating effect of the climate of Central 
America, and Keats may have recalled this when he mentioned “the imbecility 
of the Chinese” (H. E. Briggs, “Two notes on Keats and Hazlitt,” PMLA, 
LIX [1944], 596-97). But Robertson denies that climate is the sole factor in shap- 
ing the Indian temperament (History [London: 1778], 1, 293, 252-59); and 
Keats in no way echoes him in his discussion of the choice of a “proper air” 
in England. 

37 In Keats’s first version: see Garrod, p. 209, B 174. 

38 Anatomy, 2.2.4 (1, 75-76; uncertain whether marked by Keats). Cf. 
Lamia, II, 122 ff. 
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but in the next, where we reach the second volume of Keats’s edi- 
tion, we are on sure ground with his own markings to guide us. 
Keats’s antidote to the vapours, which he described to George on 
September 17th, seems clearly to parallel Burton’s cure for Head- 
Melancholy : 

Whenever I find myself growing va- Let him not be alone or idle 
pourish, I rouse myself, wash and _ but still accompanied with such friends 
put on a clean shirt brush my hair and familiars as he most affects, 
and clothes, tie my shoe-strings neatly neatly dressed, washed, and combed, 
and in fact adonize as I were going .. . in clean, sweet linen, spruce, 
out—then all clean and comfortable handsome, decent, and good apparel. 
I sit down to write. (Letters, p. 399) (Anatomy, 2.5.1; 1, 236)39 

On September 18th, the day he copied out the long passage on an 
ugly mistress for George with such gusto, he described Kar] Lud- 
wig Sand as looking “like a young Abelard’—a phrase which may 
have been prompted by Burton’s mention of Abelard twice within 
six pages of the passage Keats copied.*® Another parallel, also 
mentioned by Gittings, may be traced between Burton’s idea of an 
army of lovers in the section on Symptoms of Love, and Keats’s 
flight of faney on a tea-party of lovers in his journal for September 
17th.*7 The notion he expressed on September 20th, of theming 
out Miss Millar “into sections and subsections,” saying “a little on 


every part of her body as it is divided in common with all her fellow 
seems a clear echo of another of Burton’s cures for 


, 


creatures,’ 
Love-Melancholy in the following section: to “examine every part 
by itself, then altogether, in all postures, several sites, and tell me 
how thou likest her,” hands, body, face, eyes, nose, neck, and so 
on.*?, Two days later a quotation from Massinger flashed across 
Keats’s mind as he was writing Dilke; and thirty pages farther on 
in the Anatomy he noted “Massinger” in the margin beside the 
story of Rhodope.** Finally, in mid-October, at about the time he 
was returning to Hampstead, Keats wrote a group of poems and a 
letter to Fanny which have a common undercurrent of theological 
imagery that is rare in his writing; and this reflects quite strikingly 


“ 


39 See Gittings, pp. 185 and 222, where he cites the Anatomy, 3.2.4.1 (11, 176- 
77) as a parallel to Keats’s letter. Only the last half-sentence of this latter 
passage was actually marked by Keats, however; furthermore, its subject is not 
the vapours, but the foolish behavior of men in love—something Keats was 
not discussing at this time. 

40 Anatomy, 3.2.3 (II, 152, 155, 158); and Letters, pp. 404-05, 408. Cited 
by Gittings, p. 221—though neither of the references to Abelard is marked in 
Keats’s Burton. 

41 Anatomy, 3.2.3 (1, 172-76); and Letters, p. 401. Cf. Gittings, p. 23: 

42 Anatomy, 3.2.3 (I, 207-15 passim); and Letters, p. 420. 

43 Anatomy, 3.2.5.5 (11, 241); and Letters, p. 394. 
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his reading of the last section of Burton, on Religious Melancholy.* 

Taken in itself, no one of these parallels is conclusive except per- 
haps the one on good and bad air; yet taken in series, they give a 
reasonably sure indication of the approximate dates of Keats’s read- 
ing of Burton from late August to early October. It should be noted 
that almost all of the parallels occur in Keats’s letters, not in his 
poems. During the month of September, in which (from the 
references in the letters) it is certain that Keats was reading the 
Anatomy, no echoes of it appear in his poetry at all—a fact which 
in itself casts serious doubt on the descriptions of Burton’s in- 
fluence from H. B. Forman on. The one remarkable echo of the 
Anatomy which Forman and De Selinecourt adduced, the lines 

Who now, with greedy looks, eats up my feast? 

What stare outfaces now my silver moon?—45 
proves merely that Burton was no exception to De Selincourt’s 
rule about Keats’s borrowings. Keats wrote the “Ode to Fanny” 
probably about a month after he read the section on the Symptoms 
of Love, and if he actually drew in that poem on Burton’s deserip- 
tion of lovers “deflowering” their mistress with their eyes, he must 
have been half unconscious of his source. The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly was important to Keats not for its style, then, but for its 
ideas; and this importance was a personal and private one, which 
we may see reflected in his letters but which he was far from being 
able, in the fall of 1819, to assimilate into his poetry. Its signifi- 
cance—the “violence on the subject of sex”—may be read from the 
description of the superlatively unattractive female which Keats 
gleefully copied out from Burton in the middle of September; its 
place in the context of his personal life must be reconstructed from 
the events of the summer and fall of 1819. 

Keats, it will be remembered, went to Shanklin in the summer of 
1819 with the intent of turning out a volume of poems that would 
sell—and thus make it possible for him to become engaged to Fanny 
Brawne. From the first his isolation from Fanny placed him under 
a difficult emotional and physical strain, from which he tried to 
escape by putting her from his mind and burying himself in his 
work. Yet his longing for her increased, while her letters threw 


44 Cf. Anatomy, 3.4.1.1-3 passim (Im, 312-43) and “The day is gone” (holiday, 
holinight, love’s missal, fast and pray); “Lines to Fanny” (heresy, schism, 
eanon-law of love); “Ode to Fanny” (charity, profane my Holy See of 
love, break the sacramental cake); and the letter of October 13th (martyrs, 
love is my Religion, my Creed, you are its only tenet [Letters, p. 436]). A 
number of these parallels are cited by Gittings, p. 196. 

45 “Ode to Fanny,” st. 3. Cf. Poems, p. 531; Anatomy, 3.2.3 (m1, 138-39). 
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him into a fever of jealousy. In this conflict, he began to chafe 
against the bondage her love imposed on him, and even to rebel 
against the idea of marriage. Any unprejudiced reader of his 
poems and letters after the middle of 1817 will realize that Keats 
was no celibate by nature; as he put it rather brutally to Fanny 
early in August, “I am not one of the Paladins of old who lived 
upon water grass and smiles for years together.’*° However, it was 
undoubtedly the influence of Brown, who joined him in Shanklin 
at the end of July, that led Keats to the point of writing his “flint- 
worded letter” to Fanny on August 16th, then breaking off the 
correspondence for nearly a month. Brown, with his taste for 
“curled Jewesses with ankles neat,” lost no time in taking up with 
a lady of the town named Jenny Jacobs; and, from a feeble joke he 
made to Dilke, it is clear that he at least tried to persuade Keats 
to keep him company on his adventures.‘? There is no direct 
evidence that Keats did so, of course; but it is significant that, 
after cutting himself off from Fanny in mid-August, he began 
to describe his summer’s work as fagging to “buy Pleasure’”—a 
phrase he used three times within a month—and then mocked his 
own plan for periodical writing as a form of prostitution.** It 
seems quite possible, then, that when Keats, sometime late in Sep- 
tember, noted in the margin of his Anatomy “Cogliam la rosa 
d’amoré” and added and underscored the word “ubique,” he had 
followed his own advice. If so, it was undoubtedly remorse for 
his lapses that summer which caused the terrible outburst against 
sensuality that he wrote at the beginning of the Third Partition 
early in September, after Brown had left him alone in Winchester.*® 
Remorse for infidelity to Fanny, not fear of the attraction she 
exerted on him: this, it appears, is what disgraced him in his own 
eyes. It is a remorse he had felt before,®° but never so keenly as 
during that unhapppy month of September 1819. 

Yet as Keats read on in the Anatomy his mood swung back 
again to cynicism: Burton’s all-embracing scepticism about human 
motives seems to have brought to the conscious surface all of his 
deepest suspicions of men and especially women. Chapter after 
chapter, he found more in Burton to justify his latent attitudes 


46 Letters, p. 366. 

47 ibid., pp. 325, 265. 

48 ibid., pp. 372, 393, 395. 

49 Anatomy, 3.1.1.2 (m1, 17; quoted above, p. 539). 

50 See his remark to Reynolds on 3 May 1818: “You are sensible that no 
Man can set down Venery as a bestial or joyless thing until he is sick of it” 
(Letters, p. 142). 
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and to apply to his own dilemma. This becomes inereasingly clear 
from the changing tone of his marginalia and from the passages 
he chose to mark as well. At first it was Burton’s style that ap- 
pealed to him, his rhythms and epithets and images—gnomic ut- 
terances, descriptive phrases like “that glorious heaven, that 
august Capitol of nature” and “huffing cardinals, swelling bishops,” 
or the double-marked refrain, “You have heard my tale: but alas! 
it is but a tale, a mere fiction, *twas never so, never like to be, and 
so let it rest.” If he discovered any application to his own predica- 
ment in Burton’s ideas, he noted it with wry humor; for instance, 
in the section on precious stones as a remedy against melancholy, he 
wrote, “A valuable diamond would effectively cure mine.”*? But 
with the beginning of the section on Love-Melancholy, his attention 
suddenly came to focus. From this time on his annotations and, 
still more, his markings can be read in counterpoint to the theme 
of all his letters in August and September: his attempt to escape 
from bondage to love and regain his creative freedom. “I equally 
dislike the favour of the publie with the love of a woman,” he wrote 
Taylor on August 23rd, “they are both a cloying treacle to the 
wings of independence.” The passages he marked in the Third 
Partition, too numerous to be quoted in detail, read like a catalogue 
of “reasons against the reasons of love” to help him wean him- 
self from Fanny Brawne. The temptations of idleness, the provoca- 
tive effect of a woman’s beauty, the tyrannical power of a loved 
woman, the special place of fine clothes among the artificial entice- 
ments to love, the dangers encountered by maidens who “wander 
too loosely abroad,” the added recommendation that wealth gives a 
woman, the incitements to lust at dancing-parties°**—these and many 
more passages which Keats scored and underlined bear mute witness 
to the jealousy and despair which, rightly or wrongly, he came 
to feel about Fanny that summer. As he moved from Burton’s discus- 
sion of artificial allurements to the symptoms of love, marking one 
lover’s folly after another, he was driven to remark to George, “A 
Man in love I do think cuts the sorryest figure in the world.’®* 
In the next section, on the eure of Love-Melancholy, all his doubts 
about marriage came to the fore: the hell it becomes after the 
heaven of courtship, the scope it affords to socially ambitious young 
ladies and their avaricious parents, and the “hindrance” it presents 


51 Anatomy, U, 152, 191, 205, 219. 
52 Anatomy, III, 62-63, 66, 68-69, 88-95, 98, 99, 100, 106, 118-20. 
53 Letters, p. 401. 
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“to all good enterprises’—a phrase which Keats underlined.** 
Yet, Burton concluded, despite the obvious disadvantages of mar- 
riage “the last and best Cure of Love-Melancholy is, to let them have 
their Desire,” “to let them bleed in vena hymenoeia’’—both phrases 


which Keats underlined in his Anatomy—since the penalties of the 
unmarried state, for women as much as men, are almost too ap- 
palling to contemplate.®> In short, as the cynical old scholar 
summed it up, “He that will avoid trouble must avoid the world”: 
and again Keats seconded the idea by underlining it.*® 

From these markings it is not to be inferred that Keats formed 
his ideas literally and uncritically on Burton: rather it is probable 
that he marked the passages in Burton which echoed his own half- 
conscious thoughts. Nor is it suggested that Keats suddenly lost his 
sense of humor or of perspective in reading the Anatomy: instead he 
probably gained a new depth and complexity of insight from the 
robustious Oxford divine. There was little time left for him to 
prove this in his poetry in the fall of 1819; yet The Cap and Bells— 
which Gittings has remarked perceptively is “the only poem that 
can be said to show the whole Keats,” with “the extraordinary com- 
prehensive and resilient quality of [his] mind’*’—gives many 
signs of a tough-mindedness new in his work. With Keats’s illness 
in 1820, however, his reading of the Anatomy was to bear a bitter 
fruit. The terrible letters he wrote to Fanny in the summer of 1820 
show Keats entrammeled at last by the passion which he had 
learned from Burton, the year before, to observe with ironic detach- 
ment; and it seems at least likely that the jealousy which attacked 
him then sprang in part from the revelations of feminine duplicity 
he had found in Burton. His acquaintance with the Anatomy was 
in the end, therefore, a melancholy experience for Keats. Quite 
clearly it influenced his poetry far less than has been previously 
supposed ; but it apparently shaped his ideas and attitudes during 
the autumn of 1819 along lines he could hardly express in his work. 
The honey of life was turning to poison in his mouth even as he 
read; and the insight into the devious ways of sexual behavior 
which Burton provided not only gave him a quasi-scientifie ex- 
planation for the change®* but evidently also hastened the process. 
Since the marginalia Keats wrote in his Anatomy are the closest 


54 Anatomy, I11, 218, 232, 235, 210. 

55 ibid., Il, 23, 235, 219, 228-29, 238-44. 
56 ibid., 11, 251. 

57 The Mask of Keats, p. 142. 

58 See Anatomy, 1.2.2.4 (1, 234-35). 
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he ever came to keeping a personal diary, the disillusionment they 
express casts an important and unexpected light down one of the 
darker passages of his life. 





The Historical Sense in American Associationist 
Literary Criticism 


By Joun W. RatHBun 
Los Angeles State College 


While Scottish associationist philosophy arose as an answer to 
Hume’s supposed nihilism and was to that extent concerned with the 
preservation of traditional values in social and philosophical 
matters, there was nevertheless a large element of historicism in its 
speculations. Its natural course included an almost imperceptible 
movement from a preference for formal metaphysical unity to an 
interest in genetic relations. Lois Whitney has pointed out that 
associationism logically led to concepts of complexity and di- 
versity... Two key points were largely responsible for this. As- 
sociationism embraced the principle of change (which it usually 
identified with the idea of God-directed progress) and it emphasized 
the psychological nature of conduct. As it engaged in a tentative 
and to some extent critical empirical study of psychological phenom- 
ena, it increasingly modified its views on the unity of human nature 
and consequently put greater stress on the study of historical an- 
tecedents. It would be interesting to speculate how these two points 
prepared men to accept Kant’s deeper and more systematic thought, 
itself an answer to Hume, as associationism ran dry. But here we 
are concerned with the manner in which associationism developed a 
historical view and how this extended its theories of literary 
criticism. 

In the early 1800’s the Scots were commonly praised for develop- 
ing a philosophy of mind on the basis of association.2 They 
stressed a descriptive method and the analytic examination of 
mental laws, both of which are later essential parts of Taine’s 
theory. This allowed them to discard all the “arbitrary rules of 
literary criticism derived from authority” and to seek for “new 
_ 1 Primitivism and the Idea of Progress (Baltimore, 1934), p. 181. For evi- 
dence of the manner in which associationism served as a transition point be- 
tween Lockism and Transcendentalism, see Edgeley Todd, “Philosophical Ideas 
in Harvard College, 1817-1837,” NEQ, xv1 (1943), 63- 90; Joseph J. Kwiat, 
“Thoreau’s Philosophical Apprenticeship, ” NEQ, XVIII (1945), 51-69; and 
Merrill R. Davis, “Emerson’s ‘Reason’ and the Scottish Philosophers,” NEQ, XVII 


(1944), 209-228. 
2 “Brown’s Philosophy,” American Quarterly Review, tv (Sept., 1828), 5. 
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and appropriate ones in the fundamental principles of human 
nature itself.’”* At a time when the whole attitude toward human 
nature was undergoing a profound change, as Professor Lovejoy’s 
researches have indicated, this shift from authority to psychology 
was immensely important for criticism. One can almost detect a 
revolution in point of view between the work of Hutcheson and that 
of Archibald Alison and Francis Jeffrey. With the latter, neo- 
classical critical doctrines were finally laid to rest, and aesthetic 
theory was viewed as a complex blend of psychological insights in 
which some reference to historical antecedents had to be acknowl- 
edged. 

At the same time, however, it is true that associationism held 
rather rigidly to a sense of moral absolutes and to a valued sense of 
what was good and bad in literature. No one was prepared to 
equate George William Featherstonaugh’s The Death of Ugolino 
with Shakespeare’s Hamlet on the basis of differences in cireum- 
stances and time, no matter how liberally enlightened. But this is 
true of a great number of critics usually considered to be historical 
relativists, including Taine. Once the fact is recognized that critics 
did not necessarily eschew evaluation or moral criteria in adopting 
historical views, it is quite possible to find a great deal of historical 
criticism in critics nominally considered associationists. The first 
thing, then, is to find how associationists worked toward a theory 
of historical literary criticism as they explored the implications 
of their thought on taste, beauty, sympathy, and the “laws” of 
association, and next to examine to some degree applications of this 
theory in specific cases. 

Associationist inquiries into the psychology of taste led directly 
to interest in historical origins. The early associationist belief 
in the “universal principles” of human nature had sanctioned an 
absolute standard of taste. But a relative view of taste was ex- 
plicitly set forth by Thomas Brown and Archibald Alison, both of 
whom related taste to secondary laws of association, which were laws 
designed to explain divergences from or modications of the general 
laws of primary association. Alison’s Essays on Taste (1790) 
vigorously promoted relativist views, and while it met with some 


3 Abraham Mills, The Literature and the Literary Men of Great Britain and 
Ireland (New York, 1856), m1, p. 503. This position had been maintained as 
early as Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism (1762). See Gordon MacKenzie’s 
very important Critical Responsiveness: a Study of the Psychological Current in 
Later Kighteenth-Century Criticism (Berkeley, 1949), and Gladys Bryson’s Man 
and Society (Princeton, 1945). 
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opposition in America it was regarded by many as a “standard 
work” in gaining “just notions of taste, or correct principles of 
eriticism.”* Alison’s views were also widely disseminated by Francis 
Jeffrey, whose editorship of the Edinburgh Review (which had a 
large American edition) and whose successful visit to America 
earned him a wide audience. By acknowledging the close relation of 
taste and morals Jeffrey seems to have calmed the fears of defenders 
of respectability. But Jeffrey also emphasized the social nature of 
taste, and thereby promoted the study of national literatures as 
the written expressions of national psychologies, unique in their 
revelations of cultural milieu and national character.® 

Once taste was related to secondary laws of association, criticism 
was able to move from judicial review to an’ exploration of the 
historical factors behind a work of art. The “new” critical method 
soon had worthy exponents like Willard Phillips and E. T. Chan- 
ning. In a number of essays in The North American Review 
Phillips developed the critical dictum that a critic must determine 
the mental habits and views of the author to understand the book 
properly. But what he advocated in theory was seldom realized in 
practice. His critical essays reveal today little more than a benign 
tolerance of the popular literature of his time. Channing, who 
trained a whole galaxy of writers like Emerson, Thoreau, Motley, 
and Bancroft, objected strongly to a “lifeless” similarity of taste. 
Sinee taste was obviously diverse, inquiry into the original dif- 
ferences in mental attitudes, habits, and institutions would go far 
toward explaining differences in taste.’ The effect of such attitudes 
was to sanction lowly regarded literary forms and unpopular 
authors. In a vigorous defense of Corneille, for instance, the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Review argued that it was the “height of folly” 
to criticize individuals and nations for differences of taste because 
a proper consideration of them might promote true understanding 


4“Alison on Taste,” General Repository and Review, m1 (Jan., 1813), 193. 
For background see the articles of Martin Kallich, “The Associationist Criti- 
cism of Francis Hutcheson and David Hume,” Studies in Philology, xin (1946), 
644-667, and “The Meaning of Archibald Alison’s Essays on Taste,” Philological 
Quarterly, Xxv1l (1948), 314-324. It should be noted that Alison drew most of 
his illustrations from men like Akenside, Beattie, Virgil, Milton, and Shake- 
speare, and definitely slighted the English Augustans. 

5 Francis Jeffrey, Essay on Taste (London, 1871), p. 60. Two articles by 
Byron Guyer fully develop what I am giving in greatly reduced terms here. 
See “The Philosophy of Francis Jeffrey,’”’ Modern Language Quarterly, XI 
(1950), 17-26; and “Francis Jeffrey’s Essay on Beauty,” The Huntington 
Library Quarterly, x11 (1949), 71-85. 

6 See, e.g., “Cowper’s Poems,” North American Review, 11 (Jan., 1816), 234. 

7“On Models in Literature,” North American Review, m1 (July, 1816), 203. 
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and approval.’ By 1831 diversity of taste was so accepted that a 
writer in the Southern Review, whose contributors were seldom 
liberal, was propounding a definite historical approach in urging 
inquiry into the original associations and principles responsible for 
literary works: until such inquiry was made, he said, “we are not 
authorized to condemn, as unnatural, the associations that are 
allied to it.’ 

Associationism was also psychological in its inquiries concerning 
the sense of beauty. Periodical discussion is fairly limited, but 
a large number of books, some of which nourished the early nine- 
teenth century undergraduate mind, discuss the question in relation 
to the doctrines of such associationists as Thomas Brown, Dugald 
Stewart, Archibald Alison, and Francis Jeffrey. While the basic 
conservatism of associationism prevented it from investigating 
the physiological nature of the sense of beauty, there was an in- 
creasing tendency to make beauty a part of man’s emotional ex- 
perience and to seek its sources in man’s behaviour. Whereas 
Thomas Reid had held to the objective and inherent beauty of par- 
ticular objects, later Scots were all partly subjectivists or primarily 
so. These men opposed the idea of a sense of beauty or of a faculty 
to perceive beauty, arguing that beauty was dependent on the 
imagination. The imagination varied in different persons because 
of the power of local associations, and notions of beauty varied 
accordingly.’° 

Americans were well aware of the radical potential of such 
doctrines. Early reviewers, steeped in the Hutcheson-Reid tradi- 
tion, termed such views “totally inadequate” for discriminating the 
true elements of beauty.4 But by the time Thomas Cogswell 
Upham, whose tendencies were all conservative, composed his 
Elements of Mental Philosophy (1845), the emotional origins of 
aesthetic experience had been admitted by most important theorists. 
Upham, a teacher of Longfellow and Hawthorne at Bowdoin, was 


8 “Corneille,” American Quarterly Review, vir (June, 1830), 281. 

®“Theory of Association in Matters of Taste,” Southern Review, vir (Aug., 
1831), 374. 

10 Cf. Archibald Alison, On the Nature and Principles of Taste (1790). 
Stewart disagreed with Alison on the power of association but admitted that 
it subtly affected our appreciation of beauty. Jeffrey, following Alison, argued 
that the extreme diversity of appreciation of objects and the want of agree- 
ment as to the nature and quality of beauty proved it a subjective emotion. 
Cf. Essay on Beauty (London, 1871), pp. 10-11. 

11 F, W. Winthrop, “Beauty,” North American Review, vir (May, 1818), 13, 
5. Winthrop’s article reviewed Jeffrey’s essay on beauty in Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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more a follower of Stewart than of Alison and hence denied that 
association was wholly responsible for the emotion of beauty.** He 
held that the object had some trait or quality causing the emotion of 
beauty, thus laying the ground for the belief that all objects were 
not equally fitted to arouse the emotion. But in stressing the emo- 
tion itself, Upham was led to emphasize the element of sympathy 
in eritical understanding, that is, that one had to share the point of 
view of the author if criticism was to have relevance. While this 
often meant no more than the tolerant exposition of the author’s 
point of view, it did serve as a rationale for extending the bound- 
aries of critical investigation to encompass the study of literary 
backgrounds, especially those of a biographical nature. 

The most important element in developing an associationist his- 
torical view was the emphasis put on “laws” of association. Later 
important in Taine’s methodology, the “laws of association” in- 
troduced method into the examination of a writer’s background. 
The strange compound of moral freedom and mechanistie necessity 
in associationism that resulted from the postulation of an innate 
moral sense and the empirical study of the physiological nature of 
association was more a help than a hindrance in advancing the 
historical view. For the critic could at once insist upon an ortho- 
dox morality and at the same time undertake the “scientific” study 
of literary works according to the “great law of human nature, the 
principle of association.’””"* Thomas Brown was quoted to tlie effect 
that “the Physies of mind are like those of matter, only an analysis 
and arrangement of its phenomena.’"* This position was seconded 
by the influential A. P. Peabody in a more explicit statement. 
“Phenomena and results in the intellectual world,” Peabody held, 
“are governed by laws no less determinate and unbending than 
those which regulate and modify the annual products of agricultural 
skill and labor; and, in the finely reticulated system of corre- 
‘spondences between the outward and the spiritual universe, we may 
trace the application of the same principles to the harvest of wheat 
and barley, and to that of enduring and effective thought and 
sentiment.’”® 

Such a view of mental phenomena prepared the way for a finely 
wrought system to explain the growth and development of mind. 


12 Elements of Mental Philosophy (New York, 1845), pp. 293-94. 

13 Gulian Verplanck, Discourses and Addresses (New York, 1833), p. 180. 
14 “Brown’s Philosophy,” American Quarterly Review, tv (Sept., 1828), 7. 

15 “Sir James Mackintosh,” North American Review, Lxv1 (Apr., 1848), 261. 
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Associations were thought to follow according to one or another 
of three laws: resemblance or analogy, contrast, and contiguity in 
time and place. Genius perceived according to “limitless analogy,” 
while humbler minds perceived according to contiguity. There were 
primary laws of simple suggestion (association), such as imagina- 
tion and habit, and secondary laws or accidental associations which 
modified taste, genius, understanding, and morals, and which gave 
great originality to genius.** Samuel Gilman followed Brown in 
setting down nine secondary laws of suggestion to account for the 
“infinite diversities” among different minds; the most important 
laws held that suggestions varied according to differences in original 
constitution and according to prior habits.** It was such systematiz- 
ing of the thought processes that eventually led crities to call for an 
inquiry according to secondary laws of association into the original 
suggestions that influenced a work of art, thus setting the stage 
for historical research. 

It is important to note that the associative principle involved 
man’s emotional nature, which in turn affected his thought 
processes. Associations took place below the threshold of con- 
sciousness. Hence it was necessary to make full inquiry into all 
the cireumstances affecting a work of art if one were to become 
wholly familiar with it. Thomas Upham praised secondary as- 
sociation for providing “endless diversities” for human nature and 
denied that secondary associations were minor: “The primary laws 
are the great national roads along which the mind holds its course; 
the secondary are those cross-roads that intersect them from time 
to time, and thus afford an entrance into, and a communication with, 
the surrounding country; and yet all have a connexion with each 
other; and with all their turnings and intersections, concur at last 
in the ultimate destination.”** Like Gilman he established original 
differences in mental constitution as the most important for second- 
ary association and said that a “slight acquaintance with literary 
history” showed the great need for understanding “peculiarities of 
the associating principle.’”® Such laws were greatly responsible in 
breaking down established canons of criticism and in substituting 
a critical method cognizant of differences. Critics became increas- 


16 “Brown’s Philosophy,” pp. 16-17. 

17“Brown’s Philosophy of Mind,” North American Review, x1x (July, 
1824), 5. 

18 Elements of Mental Philosophy, p. 160. 

19 ibid., p. 164. 
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ingly aware that the fact of constant change made desirable an 
inquiry into origins and manner of development.”° 

Attendant upon the growing concern with secondary laws of 
association was the growth in importance of the 4 nue of sym- 
pathy. In the thought of Reid and Adam Smit!) sympathy had 
been a means to enforce the bonds of a common brotherhood. 
Translated into conservative critical terms it became an element of 
the faculty of taste. Known popularly as “the doctrine of felt 
relations,” sympathy could be blocked or fostered by association. 
Sympathy was thus ranked below universal association or intrinsic 
beauty. It was considered “a feeling of interest which frequently 
attaches itself to objects of little or no original beauty, or even 
agreeableness.’”*4_ Sympathy could enhance the original beauty of 
an object or detract from it; it was in fact a sort of “relative 
beauty.’’? 

Liberal critics were prepared to grant sympathy a greater role 
in literary criticism. It became the basis for imaginatively realiz- 
ing the original cireumstances and emotions that entered into the 
work of art. “We must reverse Adam Smith’s principle,” Willard 
Phillips wrote, “and as, according to him, we might, as it were, 
become divested of our identity, and view ourselves at a distance 
as impartial spectators of our own characters and conduct, so to 
judge rightly of others, we should, in a manner, transfuse ourselves 
into, and become identified with them.’”™ As early as 1807 a writer 
in the Monthly Anthology had berated dull critics who felt that 
they must judge authors out of existence. Writing was no more 
than the doctrine of association realized. “One, therefore, to be a 
correct judge of what another has written, must have the same 
train of ideas pass partially thro’ his brain; and his mind must, 
in some degree, be co-operative with the author’s.’”** There was 
still a close connection between association and sympathy. But in 
the new scheme of things sympathy as “moral sensibility” sought 
to discover and to duplicate original associations in order to form 
a “right estimate of the abilities of the author, or of the tendency 


20 This last concept is important in providing a metaphysical basis for 
historical criticism. According to men like Samuel Gilman, matter was only 
“seemingly quiescent mass”; it was not inert but in constant flux in an ever- 
changing universe. See “Cause and Effect,” North American Review, XII 
(Apr., 1821), 395-432. 

21“Theory of Association in Matters of Taste,” p. 376. 

22 ibid., p. 377. Thus sympathy and accidental association were closely 
linked. 

23 “Cowper’s Poems,” p. 235. 

24 “Criticks,” Monthly Anthology, Iv (May, 1807), 252. 
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and importance of his work.’*> Liberal critics seldom mentioned 
that sympathy was on a plane lower than that of universal taste or 
intrinsic beauty. Instead, they simply held that criticism had 
to assume the same station as the writer. It had to “take into con- 
sideration the relations of the writer, and the character of the 
readers for whom his production is intended.’”® 

Biography as an element in historical criticism was not greatly 
emphasized, yet the natural tendency of romanticism to see in litera- 
ture the extension of the author’s own individuality aided in the 
rise of biographical criticism. Some associationist critics seem to 
have felt that general associations led to the study of literature 
as a sign of national character while individual associations led 
to biographical study. The character of a mind was as individual 
as its physical formation.?” At first derided as a madman, Cole- 
ridge was eventually tolerated on the basis of the individual se- 
quence of his associations. Individual associations gave “all the 
heated elements of character,” and by examining them “we are en- 
abled to gain a probable clue to the intellectual elements of Cole- 
ridge.’”*® Much of the criticism of E. T. Channing was based on 
the idea that if a writer was sincere he was his own best biographer. 
Reading a sincere work of literature made us acquainted with the 
author, but it took research into his life to know his history.”® This 
type of thinking was best expressed by the Lockean A. H. Everett 
in an essay on Sir James Mackintosh: “If the works of writers of 
eminence were examined with reference to their personal history, 
it would probably be found that their peculiarities, whether of 
style or doctrine, are—more frequently than we should perhaps 
imagine—the results, in one form or another, of their own personal 
experience, and are of course very much colored by the cirecum- 
stances under which they happened to live.”*° 

The assumption that the history of opinions is the history of in- 
dividual men implies a degree of determinism, and associationist 
critics were quite willing to grant the influence of external causes 

25 James R. Boyd, Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism (New York, 
1847), pp. 44-45. The book was compiled from Connel’s Cathechism of Com- 
position, passages from Reid, Beattie, Blair, Montgomery, Cheever, and others, 
and articles from such magazines as the North American Review and Dem- 
ocratic Review. 

26 “Cowper’s Poems,” p. 235. ’ 

“4 “American Lyric Poetry,” American Quarterly Review, xIx (Mar., 1836), 
. “Coleridge,” American Quarterly Review, x1x (Mar., 1836), 8. 

29 See, for instance, “Charles Brockden Brown,” North American Review, 


Ix (June, 1819), 58-88. 
30 North American Review, xxxv (Oct., 1832), 453. 
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on thought even while they held tenaciously to the idea that men 
were free to sin or pray. A. P. Peabody pointed out that “Their 
social environments and moral tendencies and habits are, in numer- 
ous instances, the sole causes of their opinions—their reasonings 
mere afterthoughts fabricated when called for.”*? E. T. Channing 
asked that “literary biography” show how a writer’s experiences 
affected his judgment, purposes and feelings, in short “the history 
of his mind.”*? Channing cited Southey’s Life of Cowper as the 
prime example of biographical writing. Even the so-called di- 
gressions, in which Southey sketched in background literary history, 
were “important in connexion with the growth of Cowper’s mind 
and the formation of his taste.”** The American Quarterly Review 
went even further. Chateaubriand’s works, it said, could never be 
understood without reference to the cireumstances under which they 
were produced, and it noted that he was “peculiarly the child of the 
times.’** This type of critical thinking reached a sort of mechanical 
perfection in a biographical study of Hannah More in the same 
magazine.*®> It purported to see in her the passing “from an age 
of social literature [the eighteenth century of Johnson], to one of a 
graver and more philosophical character.” It based this statement 
on her passing from practical tracts to works of intense religious 
concern. 

Generally speaking, associationism did not lend itself so much to 
biographical criticism as to that type of historical criticism which 
sees literature as the peculiar expression of a race or nation.*® 
Critics admitted that the individual writer must be allowed his 
own style, yet as a member of society, and presumably influenced 
by those elements that characterized it, the writer was expected to 
show “some peculiar operation of familiar principles” existing in 
society. E. T. Channing asked for a literature that would make 
“the fable subservient to the developing of national character, or 


o7 


31 “Sir James Mackintosh,” North American Review, LXvI (Apr., 1848), 271. 
On the same page Peabody gives a semi-humorous account of how the neces- 
sities of situation and the need for logical consistency lead a man to 
philosophize. 

32 “Charles Brockden Brown,” p. 58. 

33 North American Review, XuIv (Jan., 1837), 36. 

34 “Works of Chateaubriand,” American Quarterly Review, 11 (Dec., 1827), 
459. 

35 “Hannah More,” American Quarterly Review, xv1 (Dec., 1834), 519-544. 

36 Howard Mumford Jones, The Theory of American Literature (Ithaca, 
1948), p. 66, argues that the associationist stress on the need for the writer 
to adjust his work to the desires of “established society” paved the way for 
Mme. de Staél and her emphasis on literature as a reflection of political- 
religious liberty in the social order. 
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of the manners, usages, prejudices and condition of particular 
classes” which would give knowledge of “the state of society at the 
time.’”? Such a program could, of course, be turned to the defence 
of the political or religious status quo and sometimes was. But 
erities were genuinely concerned in asking for a literature that 
mirrored the religion, laws, and east of thought of a particular 
society, its imagination and moral outlook, all that would make 
literature something more than an amusement.** Literature, the 
American Quarterly Review pointed out, “may be considered as the 
Mirror of Society, which reflects, with a magnifying power, its 
prevailing opinions, feelings, and character, and shadows forth its 
progress or its decline. Society affords the materials of literature, 
furnishes the subjects on which it is to operate, and moulds likewise 
the understandings and characters of literary men.... We may, 
therefore, from knowing the prevalent character, opinions and 
pursuits of a country, be able to form some probable conjectures as 
to its literature... .’”** 

Crities saw literature as the product of an age and nation rather 
than of genius.*® Samuel Knapp’s Letters of Shahcoolen (Boston, 
1802) descanted on polities, literature, and feminism, and viewed 
literature as the historical record of a nation, so much so that if all 
records but its poetry were destroyed its national character could 
still be reconstructed. National literatures were diversified beyond 
all resemblance. The “germs” of literature, Walter Channing 
pointed out, were climate and other external circumstances, social 
institutions, and the results of communal living as evidenced in the 
moral, religious, and political bent of individual men.*t The various 
social “pockets” were closely knit, and the degree of sympathy 
needed for complete understanding was practically nil. But as 
the individual tried to broaden his mental horizons he ran into 
the problem of trying to understand sequences of association dif- 


87 “Charles Brockden Brown,” p. 65. 

38 See, e.g., R. H. Dana, Sr., “Hazlitt’s English Poets,” North American 
Review, vit (Mar., 1814), p. 280. 

39 “Progress of Literature,” American Quarterly Review, xvill (Dec., 1835), 
364. This was a review of the anonymous Treatise on the Progress of Litera- 
ture, and its Effects on Society; including a Sketch of the Progress of English 
and Scottish Literature (Edinburgh and London, 1834). The article cited five 
causes, including the rise of Scottish philosophy, for the superiority of modern 
literature. 

40 “Good poetry, like other possessions of knowledge,” said Knapp, “more 
often belongs to the age in which it was written than to the genius of the 
individual poet,” Lectures on American Literature (New York, 1829), p. 144. 

41 “American Language and Literature,” North American Review, 1 (Sept., 
1819), 308. 
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ferent from his own. It was quite difficult to have the feelings of 
a foreigner, however much one might understand. On grounds 
somewhat analogous to this, Dana attacked habitual reference to the 
classies for critical guideposts. In reading the classics, he said, 
the critic, no matter how much he tried, was in “some degree” on 
the outside of his subject.*? And as “old associations” learned in 
school dropped off it became increasingly harder to study the 
classies other than artificially. 

Such thought as this was formalized by Samuel Worcester, who 
was psychological in his approach to taste, and who developed four 
primary qualifications for the critic.** It was necessary, Worcester 
wrote, to have a refined taste, a philosophical knowledge of human 
nature, a good temper, and of course pure moral sensibility. As a 
disciple of the Scottish psychological school, Worcester held to the 
essential sameness of all men. But significantly he chose to ignore 
this and instead talked of a “Grecian human nature” or an “English 
human nature.” “There are modes of thinking, trains of associa- 
tion, and states of feeling, peculiar to the inhabitants of one country, 
compared with those of another.’** <A perfect knowledge of a 
foreign literature was practically impossible. Man varied so in his 
“character” as a result of climate, occupation, intelligence, and 
religion, that differences could not be completely resolved. Thus the 
critic should hesitate to criticize the literature of any country but 
his own. Above all, he should not engage in comparative criticism 
of national literatures: “The rules of criticism, founded upon the 
example of a successful author in one country, may be inapplicable 
to the work of an author in another country, though the work of 
the last may belong to the same species of composition as the work 
of the first.’’** 

In E. T. Channing, liberal associationist criticism had an ex- 
ponent whose voice as a teacher and whose views as an editor were 
caleulated to have far-reaching effect. Channing gave his first alle- 
giance to that critical method which dealt with “psychological 
discussions” of taste, beauty, and art. He also recognized the 
validity of the historical approach. There were two types of 
historical critics, he thought, annotators and historians proper. The 
first applied themselves to the background of standard works, 


42“The Sketch Book,” North American Review, 1x (Sept., 1819), 330. 

43 “The Qualifications of a Critic,” American Quarterly Observer, 1 (1833), 
287-299. 
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comprehending the genius and temper of the author, the cireum- 
stances influencing him, and the object he aimed at. The second 
applied themselves to the literature of entire periods, considering 
its genius in relation to its time.*® Channing told his students that 
racial and environmental factors molded the writer and listed 
some four requisites for a writer to achieve permanent literary 
fame: he must be part of his age; thoroughly conversant with 
national peculiarities of language; expressive of the mind, taste 
and wants of the day; and he must repeat the national forms and 
habits of thought. The whole lecture on “Permanent Literary 
Fame” is based on the idea of nationality and individuality in 
literature, of environmental and hereditary influences, even while 
Channing acknowledges that human nature is always the same and 
that there exist fixed principles of taste and criticism. He had great 
praise for English periodicals, significant in view of his own editor- 
ship of the North American Review. “Instead of short analyses,” 
Channing wrote, “summaries of literary news and slight strictures, 
reviews now contain elaborate investigations of the subjects of works, 
of the genius of authors, the principles of criticism, the faults and 
beauties of style and language. They note the changes in literature, 
the fluctuations of popularity, the influence of uncommon minds and 
striking examples. They aim at comprehensive views, by tracing the 
connection between the literature of different periods, and the origin 
and results of great literary revolutions.”** 

This type of criticism was intended to promote the best interests 
of America’s own literature.*® For if comparative criticism could 
be discredited on account of cultural differences, then American 
authors need not be intimidated by a comparative appraisal with 


46 Lectures Read to the Seniors of Harvard College (Boston, 1856), pp. 172- 
177. William Charvat, The Origins of American Critical Thought, 1810-1835 
(Philadelphia, 1936), p. 32, says that Channing shows the influence of Blair 
and Kames and that he “was a significant figure in the literary life of the 
period.” See also “On Models in Literature,” p. 207, where he asks for a 
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domestic literature based on “early and tender associations,” and “Ogilvie’s 
Philosophical Essays,” North American Review, Iv (Mar., 1817), 382, where 
he says the content of such ideas as freedom, refinement, institutions, and 
customs, differ in different periods of history. 

47 ibid., p. 180. In his essay “Locke and the Transcendentalists,” Christian 
Review, xxi (Nov., 1837), 170-194, Francis Bowen drew so strongly the lines 
of racial and national characteristics that he was forced into an emphatic 
relativist position. He attacked the “German mania” which forced a foreign 
expression into American literature. He felt that the German plant lost 
its “vitality” when “forced” into a foreign soil. It no longer had its “native 
character.” 

48 This whole point is discussed by Robert Streeter, “Associationist Psy- 
chology and Literary Nationalism in the North American Review, 1815-1825,” 
American Literature, xvii (1945), 243-254. 
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the past or with their European contemporaries.*® Robert Sands 
was praised for utilizing in his writings “those local associations 
which make up and constitute the moral and intellectual peculiari- 
ties of men.”°° In the early days of his authorship, while still under 
the immediate influence of associationist teachers like Upham, Long- 
fellow combined associationist doctrine and romantic tone to exalt 
the glories of a national literature. He felt that a great deal 
depended on “climate and natural scenery,” but he went beyond 
this to inquire into the unconscious group feelings that subtly 
affected the tone of literature because they regulated “the phenom- 
ena of mind.” 

Associationism was unfortunate in being squeezed between its 
older conservatism and the rising popularity of German thought, 
but it did produce a fairly substantial body of historical criticism. 
Among the Seots men like Hugh Blair and Francis Jeffrey had 
recognized its potential power.®°* Americans like Francis Bowen 
were not inclined to minimize Jeffrey’s achievements. As an editor 
of and writer for the Edinburgh Review, Jeffrey in the first quarter 
of the century “did more than any other man to guide the taste, 
form the opinions and direct the conduct of the thinking portion 
of the English people.’** He hadsperceived the genius of Keats 
and Crabbe; had overthrown the authority of Queen Anne’s age; 
had popularized the Elizabethans; and had been a “high-priest” to 
the national idolatry of Shakespeare. 

When associationist critics chose to write historical criticism they 
generally gave a brief history of the period in which the literature 
was produced, a sketch of the formative factors in the author’s life, 
and a summary of the book. This was combined with an analytical 
study of character when that was possible, and all was heavily 
overlaid with a moral point of view. Sometimes “unpardonable im- 


49 See Walter Channing, “Hints to my Countrymen,” North American Review, 
xxilI (Oct., 1826), 469. 

50“Life and Writings of Robert C. Sands,’ American Quarterly Review, 
xv (June, 1834), 405-06. 

51“The Literary Spirit of our Country,” The U.S. Literary Gazette, 1 
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52 See Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Dublin, 1783), 
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purities” of moral sense were tolerated if not condoned, especially 
if the work was a product of the past rather than the present.** 
R. H. Dana, Sr., criticized Hazlitt for not writing a literary history 
in his study of the English poets such as a “well rounded” critic 
ought, and regretted that Hazlitt had failed to connect the litera- 
ture and “the alterations of society.’ 

When Samuel Knapp undertook Lectures on American Litera- 
ture, with Remarks on Some Passages of American History (New 
York, 1829), his motive was patriotic but his method historical. 
There were no Sismondis or D’Israelis to chronicle our literary 
history, and so he undertook, he said, to “trace the sources of our 
literature and sciences” through the history of the rise of the 
colonies.*® Literature in its extended sense was the “best criterion” 
by which to judge the principles and genius of a people and the 
best means to understand their character.** Knapp felt that the 
literature, the men, and the age were closely intertwined, and thus 
much of his writing is biographical, with considerable attention to 
political and social activity. He also saw the national language 
as an index to character and thought. In Advice in the Pursuits 
of Literature (New York, 1832), Knapp was again historical in his 
approach, tracing out the literary histories of England, Greece, the 
Roman empire, and the colonial history of America. His historical 
point of view can be seen especially in his discussions of Homer 
and Hesiod, whose works he sees as illustrative of the society and 
manners of the time. Knapp was still conscious of decency and 
taste, but in working toward “particular eras of literature” rather 
than in following a strict chronology everything was subordinated 
to the study of literature as a social phenomenon. 

By far the most suecessful attempts in historical criticism were 
those that inquired into the whole area of cultural history or tried 
to connect important literary work with its past. Samuel Miller’s 
A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1803) 
has lately received some attention as a pioneer study in intellectual 
history. Miller was a Presbyterian clergyman who believed in 


54 See, e.g., Caleb Cushing, “Boceaccio’s Decameron,” North American Review, 
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“promoting literary taste.” As a supporter of Reid and Stewart 
he opposed much of eighteenth-century philosophy, especially that 
of Locke. But he supported its literary theories and attitudes, espe- 
cially its antipathy to “Fictitious narrative” and its attraction to 
“uniform correctness, polish, and taste.’”°* The real importance of 
Miller lies in the underlying assumption supporting his book. He 
attributed to the eighteenth century (and particularly to Voltaire) 
the idea that the histories of nations ean be studied in terms of 
language, customs, and religious beliefs.°° The work of Lowth and 
Herder was “important” in formalizing the new method. They had 
shown how progress in literature and the sciences could be con- 
nected with “the chain of civil and military transactions.” The 
“best historians” had “interwoven” much social and cultural history 
with their political histories. This had been done on the principle 
that “national events are often connected with the current of liter- 
ary, moral and religious opinions; and . .. much knowledge of one 
is frequently fitted to elucidate the other.’®° Miller utilized this 
principle and produced a book that for all its conventional thinking 
still deserves respect as a pioneer achievement in intellectual history. 

Historical erities felt that they had accomplished a major feat 
in stressing the relationship between works of genius and time and 
place. R. Wheaton said that forty or fifty years before, inquiries 
into sources or relations would have met with “general disappro- 
bation.”* It was quite possible, he felt, to recognize the indebted- 
ness of men like Shakespeare and Dante to the past without failing 
to acknowledge their superiority. But knowledge of time and place 
could work the reverse too, by raising previously unacknowledged 
writers to a higher station. Thus E. T. Channing’s defence of Lord 
Chesterfield described eighteenth-century literature and manners, 
commented on Chesterfield’s merits, and stated his belief that once 
literary history had reached maturity critics would once again 
appreciate the eighteenth century as a connected part of the past.’”® 
Similarly, in his essay on eighteenth-century periodical literature, 
Channing established the state of society of the time and the intent 
of periodicals like the Tatler, discussed the life and genius of Steele 


58 A Brief Retrospect, u, p. 430. 

59 ibid., 11, p. 117. 

60 ¢bid., II, p. 132. 

61“The Sources of the Divina Commedia,” North American Review, LXIV 
(Jan., 1847), 97. 

62 “Lord Chesterfield,” North American Review, L (Apr., 1840), 404-432. 
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and his friendship with Addison, and described the periodicals as 
“a set of pictures of the times.”® 

Men like Channing used the theories of historical criticism to 
undermine the type of magazine articles that reflected the critic’s 
own narrow and biassed point of view. Comprehension could be 
deepened, learning acquired, writing appreciated and mental hori- 
zons broadened. Historical criticism could also foster interest in 
fields other than literature, since all areas of human endeavor were 
interrelated. Thus a judicious selection of articles on political 
thought, social customs, literature, and other fields could be printed 
in a periodical devoted essentially to literary work, such as the 
North American Review, without too great a violation to one’s sensi- 
bilities. But most of all, men like Channing showed that there was 
no great inconsistency between holding to firm moral and religious 
convictions and the recognition of literature as a product of par- 
ticular times and places. 


63 “Periodical Essays of the Age of Anne,” North American Review, XLVI 
(Apr., 1838), 341-366. 





Rivas’ El desengavio en un sueno and Grillparzer’s Der 
Traum ein Leben: A Problem in Assessment of Influence 


By Ricuarp B. O’COoNNELL 
Slippery Rock State College 


Among the lesser known works of one of Spain’s leading Roman- 
ticists, the Duke of Rivas, is a play for which the author had a 
special affection, El desengano en un suetio. Despite the fact that 
it had to wait thirty-three years for a performance and then was 
received with no great enthusiasm, the play has been praised highly 
by Spanish literary historians. It is difficult to understand how 
so much merit could be ascribed to it, but it is easy to see why its 
borrowings from both native and foreign sources have proved an 
attraction to comparatists. As a basis for evaluating some of the 
statements that have been made about these influences let us ex- 
amine briefly the content of the play. 

El desengaiio en un sueno, published in Madrid in 1844, is de- 
scribed by its author as a “drama fantastico.” The protagonist, a 
young man named Lisardo, lives with his father, Mareolan, a magi- 
cian, on an otherwise uninhabited island in the Mediterranean. 
Marcolan has chosen to rear his son in isolation from society be- 
cause he has learned through the stars that Lisardo will be led to 
disaster by his own passions if he lives where he will be exposed to 
temptations. The young man, burning with the desire to experience 
love, fame, and fortune, reproaches his father for his narrow ex- 
istence and begs to be allowed to leave the island. Mareolan grants 
his request but resolves to cure his ambitions before he is able to go. 

On the night before Lisardo is to depart Marecolan, using his 
magic powers, summons celestial and infernal spirits to demonstrate 
to his son in dreams the evils his passions ean bring upon him. 

The dream experience begins, and Lisardo finds himself in a 
beautiful garden. He is about to seek out the wider world for 
which he has yearned when he sees and falls in love with Zora. 
Zora returns his love and, with the consent of her father, agrees 
to become his wife. Lisardo is, for a brief time, completely happy, 
but the Voice of the Spirit of Evil reminds him that there is more 
in the world, that beauty is nothing without riches. 

Lisardo’s wish for wealth is promptly granted. He finds himself 
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the owner of a sumptuous palace and countless treasures. He has a 
beautiful wife, riches, and friends who can be dazzled by his good 
fortune. His happiness lasts but a moment, however, for im- 
mediately he is jealous of a courtier who admires Zora and fearful! 
of one who envies his wealth. The Voice of the Spirit of Evil 
suggests to him that he needs fame and power to protect his posses-, 
sions. 

No sooner does Lisardo wish for these things than they are his.’ 
He finds himself a famous general receiving thanks and rewards 
from the king whose armies he has led to victory against the enemy. 
He feels that he has attained the maximum of bliss, but the Voice 
of the Spirit of Evil reminds him that there is still a man to whom 
he must kneel. The Queen, whose beauty causes him to forget Zora, 
finds in him a willing accomplice to her plan to destroy her hus- 
band. Spurning Zora, who departs heart-broken, and urged on by 
the Queen, he kills the sleeping King with a dagger. 

Seated now upon the throne with the Queen as his wife, Lisardo 
begins to feel stabs of conscience. He is convinced that the King’s 
blood has stained his hand and cannot be washed away. Thoughts 
of Zora and awareness of guilt combine to destroy what love he has 
had for the Queen. He is gnawed constantly by the fear that he 
too can be tumbled from his high position by the hand of an as- 
sassin. His pride is pricked when an old witch appears to him 
while he is alone in the woods, informs him that she knows his crime, 
and compels him to prostrate himself before her. His conscience, 
save for an occasional brief twitch, is quieted, however, for he is 
convineed that a superhuman power controls his destiny. 

Having received from the witch a ring with which he can make 
himself invisible, Lisardo is able to overhear what his subjects are 
saying about him. He expects to find himself praised but learns 
that he is envied and feared. He also discovers that the Queen and 
Arbolan, his favorite, are conspiring to kill him. Forewarned, he 
believes he can thwart their plan, but at the moment he calls for the 
Queen’s arrest the part of the army he had believed faithful to him 
defects to Arbolin. He is able to save himself only through the 
power of his ring. 

Lisardo finds himself once more in the garden where he had met 
Zora. Repenting of his behavior toward her and determined to 
make amends, he encounters her funeral procession and learns that 
his desertion has caused her death. His grief is genuine but it is 
quickly extinguished by his desire for revenge upon those who have 
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driven him from his throne. Since he cannot call upon Heaven to 
aid him he turns to Hell and finds a devil eager to serve him. 
Heaven decrees an end to his career, however, as an angel with two 
flaming swords blocks his path and disperses the forces Hell has 
given him. Lisardo, unable to escape, is captured by Arboldn and 
carried off to prison. After futile attempts to regain the allegiance 
of the people he has misruled and after seeing visions of the 
murdered King and the abandoned Zora, Lisardo feels the full 
horror of the life he has been leading. He wishes himself back on 
his father’s island. The spirits are dispersed, and when Lisardo is 
awakened he no longer desires to leave. 

Rivas’ debts to Calderén and to Shakespeare have been pointed 
out by many critics and are apparent even in a summary such as 
that given above. From La vida es suefio comes, in addition to 
strong influences in form, the essence of the father’s reason for 
isolating his son from society. Shakespeare, with whom Rivas was 
well acquainted, makes his presence felt at various places in the 
play, most conspicuously in the episode in which Lisardo imagines 
his hand to be stained ineradicably by the blood of the King. But 
neither Calderén nor Shakespeare, according to the Italian His- 
panist Arturo Farinelli, furnishes the primary model for El de- 
sengano. This distinction, he believes, belongs to Franz Grillpar- 
zer’s Der Traum ein Leben, which was performed for the first time 
in 1834 in Vienna’s famed Buretheater. A brief comparison of the 
content of the two plays will show that Farinelli had good reason 
to suspect a tie between them. Whether he demonstrates that such 
a connection does, in fact, exist is a matter which calls for careful 
examination. 

In both Der Traum ein Leben and El desengano the dramatic 
action occurs as dreamed experience. Rustan, in the former, and 
Lisardo, in the latter, are young men of humble origin and cir- 
cumstance who feel a strong urge to gain the wealth, fame, and 
power which the world has to offer to one who has the opportunity 
and the will to attain them. Massud, Rustan’s uncle, and Marcolan, 
Lisardo’s father, point out the corruptibility of human nature when 
exposed to great temptations and advise the young men that happi- 
ness can better be found in a simple existence. Neither heeds the 
counsel of his elder, and both gain permission to leave home. In 
the night before departure each has dream experiences which fore- 
shadow the course his life can take if he follows the path of ambi- 
tion. 
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The events dreamed by the protagonists form a similar pattern 
in the two plays. Rustan rejects the love of his cousin Mirza in 
order to achieve his goal just as Lisardo abandons Zora when mili- 
tary glory beckons. Both young men are urged on by wicked 
counsellors: Lisardo, by an allegorical voice of evil; Rustan, by 
the slave Zanga, who ultimately takes on aspects of the Devil. Both 
protagonists, following their lust for power, acquire a crown 
through murder and marriage; both are toppled from the throne 
when the populace learns of their crimes and rises against them. 
Both awaken when their distress has reached its extremity. 

Viewed in the broad outlines sketched above, the two plays show 
a striking similarity. It is this close resemblance in the structure 
of the plot rather than coincidence in detail which leads Farinelli 
to his conclusion that the Austrian writer directly influenced his 
Spanish contemporary. At first, in an appendix to a comparative 
study of Grillparzer and Lope de Vega, written in German and 
published in 1894, he states this opinion somewhat tentatively.t. In 
a much later article, written in Spanish, he emphatically confirms 
his original conclusion.2. In neither study does he compare the two 
plays in detail, apparently considering the relationship to be self- 
evident. Thus, in the first he merely summarizes the content of Fl 
desengano, and in the second, secure in the belief that his main 
point has already been made, he dwells on differences rather than 
resemblances. 

Since Rivas nowhere acknowledges a debt to Der Trawm ein 
Leben—as Grillparzer does to Voltaire’s short story “Le blane et le 
noir” (1764)—and since there is no other evidence that he knew 
the Austrian play, the external evidence presented by Farinelli 


is almost entirely conjectural. As an indication that Rivas had some 


interest in German literature, he points to the Duke’s prologue to 
the Paris edition (1834) of “El moro expésito,” in which the Ger- 
mans are referred to as the ‘fathers of Romanticism.” He goes on 
to argue that Rivas would certainly have known Grillparzer’s 
play, for his attention would have been drawn to it by friends 
in Vienna. Der Traum ein Leben was received with considerable 
enthusiasm when it was first performed, in 1834, and it was pro- 
duced frequently in the period just before El desengafio was written. 


1 Arturo Farinelli, Grillparzcr und Lope de Vega (Berlin, 1894), pp. 327- 
333. 

2 Farinelli, “El suefio maestro de la vida en dos dramas de Grillparzer y del 
Duque de Rivas” (1927), in Divagaciones hispdnicas (Barcelona, 1936), I, 
211-224. 
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Farinelli concludes that Rivas must have read the Austrian play 
when it appeared in print, in 1840, 
None of these arguments carry very much authority. Rivas’ 


reference to the Germans as the “fathers of Romanticism” is 
probably no more than a polite bow in the direction of the nation 
that was doing so much to restore the prestige of Spanish literature. 
The theory that a friend living in Vienna provided him with in- 
formation about Grillparzer’s play has, at least, the virtue of 
plausibility. That a man of the Duke’s literary and political con- 
nections would have had acquaintances in Vienna is quite probable. 
That such an acquaintance would have noted the success of Der 
Traum ein Leben is all the more likely in view of the fact that the 
title, with its reminiscence of La vida es sueno, would have at- 
tracted any educated Spaniard. Having seen the play in the Burg- 
theater, this hypothetical friend might well have felt that it would 
interest the Duke of Rivas and thus have included a summary of 
its plot in a letter. Such a sequence of events is well within the 
range of possibility, perhaps of probability. But when Farinelli 
suggests that Rivas had actually read Grillparzer’s play before writ- 
ing his own, it is apparent that he has been carried away by his own 
arguments. Der Traum ein Leben did not appear in print until 
1840, and as Gabriel Boussagol, the French author of several studies 
of Rivas, has pointed out, El desengaio was completed before 
August 20, 1842, the date on which the play was sent from Seville 
to Madrid. The period between these two dates is much too short 
for a French or Spanish translation of the Austrian play to have 
appeared and been read by Rivas. Since he did not know German 
he could not have read the play in the original. 

In view of the tenuousness of the external evidence presented 
by Farinelli it is hardly to be wondered at that other comparatists 
have failed to espouse his views. It is strange, however, consider- 
ing the close parallels between El desengatio and Der Traum ein 
Leben and the existence of a possible channel of contact, that no 
notice at all should have been taken of the Italian scholar’s sug- 
gestion. Farinelli seems to have been upset about this. His second 
discussion of the subject is addressed directly to E. Allison Peers, 
England’s most prominent Hispanist of recent decades, calling at- 
tention to his Grillparzer und Lope de Vega and the appended 
material about El desengano and Der Traum ein Leben. He laments 


3 Gabriel Boussagol, “Angel de Saavedra, Duc de Rivas. Essai de bibliog- 
raphie critique,” Bull. Hispanique, XxXIX (1927), 11. 
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the fact that neither the book nor the appendix has received the 
attention it deserves, and he recapitulates his argument that Rivas 
used the Austrian play as a model. 

Nowhere does Peers comment on either of Farinelli’s studies. 
Perhaps this is because he considers the Italian’s suggestions too 
fanciful to merit discussion ; perhaps it is because he does not wish 
to become involved in controversy. But it is more than likely that 
he is satisfied with the conclusions he has already drawn and is not 
disposed to consider additional possibilities. Peers’ views about 
the influences which helped to shape El desengafio are stated most 
succinctly in his two-volume study of Romanticism in Spain, pub- 
lished in 1940: 

The one play of Rivas’ later years that can without reserve be described as 
Romantie is El desengano en un Suefio (1844). This “fantastic drama,” as its 
author terms it, is loosely constructed in a series of tableaux, rich in fairy-like 
dream-scenes and full of reminiscences, sometimes vague but sometimes verbal 
and unmistakable, of La Vida es Suetio, The Tempest, Macbeth, and Hamlet, 
though its principal source appears to have been a comedia de magia entitled 
Suenos hay que lecciones son, o Efectos del desengaiio.4 
Despite the fact that he accords recognition to Suefios hay as the 
source followed by Rivas in constructing the plot of the play, Peers 
is primarily interested in evidences of Shakespeare’s influence. 

Boussagol, in a detailed study of Rivas’ life and works,° likewise 
has nothing to say about the opinion advaneed by Farinelli. The 
Frenchman agrees with Peers’ findings although he is not willing 
to ascribe the same importance to the role played by Shakespeare. 
To show that Suefos hay contains the seed of all the developments 
in El desengaio he quotes the speech in which a pilgrim—the 
counterpart of Mareolan—uses magic powers to summon the dreams 
which are to appear to Darcilo, the protagonist, and cure him of 
his ambitions. 


Suefios, amigos de los mortales, vosotros que tal vez sois intérpretes del porvenir 
mas obscuro, salid de las sombras que os rodean, y venid a circundar el alma 
de Darcilo: conducidle a la corte de Otén, como desea; haced que en ella se 
olvide de sus odiados bosques, de su esposa y familia; concededle alli todo el 
favor de una fortuna lisonjera; sea guerrero, caballero, confidente y soberano 
en la apariciencia, hasta que al nacer el nuevo dia abra los ojos a la luz de la 
razon, y prevenga los funestos remordimientos de un desengafio tardio.¢ 


+E. Allison Peers, A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain (Cam- 
bridge, 1940), m, 187. 

5 Gabriel Boussagol, Angel de Saavedra, Duc de Rivas, Sa Vie Son Oeuvre 
Poetique (Toulouse, 1926), pp. 311-315. 

6 Boussagol read the play in a copy bearing the imprint “Valencia, 181 
which he found in the National Library of Madrid. Peers saw a copy dated 
“1808” in the University Library of Valencia. In both the title page in- 
dicated that the play was an adaptation by D.M.A. Igual. Neither the 
author nor the date of the original play is known. 
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The pilgrim’s anticipation of Darcilo’s dream experiences reads, if 
the difference in names is disregarded, like a synopsis of El de- 
sengano, and it could equally well serve as an outline for Der Traum 
eon Leben. 

Boussagol emphasizes another influence which is mentioned only 
incidentally by Peers: the comedia de magia. This genre had been 
popular with the spectacle-loving Spaniards for at least a century, 
and its appeal was by no means confined to the uneducated classes. 
It is highly probable that Rivas attended and enjoyed performances 
of this type of play. 

How well does Farinelli’s case for Der Traum ein Leben as the 
principal model for El desengano stand up in the face of the evi- 
dence in favor of Suefios hay? It ean hardly be regarded as more 
than an interesting possibility. The similarities between Rivas’ play 
and the German one are great, but they could well be due to other 
factors than direct imitation, factors which will be considered in a 
moment. Since Rivas could neither have seen the Grillparzer play 
performed nor have read it, any knowledge he might have had of it 
has to be predicated upon the existence of an informant in Vienna. 
In contrast, he could easily have seen Suenos hay in the theater, and 
it was available to him in printed form. 

If the resemblance between El desengaiio and Der Traum ein 
Leben is not due to direct influence must it be attributed to chance? 
There is another possibility, which rests on assumptions at least as 
sound as those made by Farinelli: Grillparzer may also have 
modelled his plot upon Sueiios hay. The Austrian writer read not 
only the masterpieces of the Golden Age but any Spanish play 
he could find. It is not at all unlikely that a copy of this drama 
would have been available to him in Vienna. The fact that Grill- 
parzer specifically mentioned Voltaire’s “Le blanc et le noir” as his 
immediate source for Der Traum ein Leben and said nothing of 
Suenos hay does not eliminate this possibility. From Voltaire he 
borrowed little more than a few names and the framework of the 
dream; the dreamed experiences of the two Rustans have almost 
nothing in common. His failure to mention the Spanish play could 
be due to forgetfullness or, since he had no great sympathy for 
critics who picked around in his works in search of influences, to a 
deliberate desire to confound. 

Whatever interplay of influences may have been involved in the 
composition of El desengano and Der Trawm ein Leben, the close 
resemblance between the two plays testifies to a kinship of spirit 
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between the two authors and between the theaters of their respec- 
tive countries. Rivas, the Spanish aristocrat, and Grillparzer, the 
middle-class Austrian, look to the same masters—the dramatists of 
Spain’s Golden Age and Shakespeare—for inspiration and for 
technique. At the same time, both are considerably influenced by 
popular forms of the drama which had little claim to literary 
respectability. 

The situation of the theater was much the same in Spain and 
Austria during the first half of the nineteenth century. In both 
countries there existed a cleavage between the views of critical 
authorities and the taste of the play-going public. The persistent 
attempts of the former to impose the precepts of French neo- 
classicism, although not without effect on the development of the 
drama in the two countries, had had little impact upon the popular 
desire to be entertained rather than edified. The Viennese con- 
tinued to enjoy and to patronize the Zauberstiick just as the people 
of Madrid still flocked to see performances of the comedia de magia. 
In blending elements of this type of play into “literary” drama, 
Rivas and Grillparzer show a similar tendency to bridge the gap 
between the popular and the serious theater of their day. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
MORE AND SENECA 


In the first book of Utopia, More argues with Hythloday about 
the kind of philosophy appropriate for the councils of princes. 
Hythloday, who represents the desire for withdrawal from political 
responsibility which was one part of More’s nature, says “philoso- 
phye [has] no place amonge kinges.” More replies that there is a 
philosophy “more cyuyle” (civilior) which, in a stage metaphor, 
“playethe her parte accordynglye wyth comlyness.” The stage meta- 
phor, of which More is quite conscious, leads him to an exemplum: 
you would not, he says, in the midst of a comedy by Plautus “sod- 
enlye come vpon the stage in a philosophers apparrell, and reherse 
owte of Octauia the place wherein Seneca dysputeth with Nero.” 

Editors (Lupton, Lumby, Sampson, and Collins) do not make 
much of the reference ; I think it of considerable interest and signifi- 
eance.?, To begin with, we may note the choice of a Roman rather 
than a Greek playwright, which does not suit with More’s own pref- 
erence or with Hythloday’s. Against this preference, however, we 
may note earlier in the dialogue (p. 27) Peter Giles’ report that 
Hythloday counts two Roman authors of some worth: Cicero and 
Seneca. In a conversation like this, which is impromptu and in- 
formal, the introduction of Greek authors would be pedantic; the 
interlocutors would naturally use the literature with which they 
were most familiar, and that would be Latin. Since Cicero does 
not fit the stage metaphor, the obvious choice is Seneca. 

There are, however, other reasons than this for More to mention 
Seneca here: reasons philosophical and dramatic. The passage, 
which is fairly long, consists of a soliloquy by Seneca (377-437) ; 
stychomythia between Nero and Seneca (440-461); and some 
lengthy conversations, interspersed with more stychomythia, be- 
tween the two (462-592). An examination both of the situation and 
of the contents, especially in the soliloquy, will show, I think, that 


1 The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, ed. J. H. Lupton (Oxford, 1895), p. 98. 
The Latin text of Seneca used is that of the Loeb Library edition, volume IT. 

2 George Sampson (The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, London, 1910) has a 
comment beyond a reference; but sees only that “The idea to be conveyed 
is one of incongruity ... of casting pearls before swine.” 


vid 
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More must have been greatly impressed with the passage, for it 
voices many of the central ideas in Utopia. 

We have first, in the pseudo-Senecan play, exactly the situation 
about which More and Hythloday are debating: a philosopher at- 
tempting to give advice to a king. In history, the king (Nero) 
listened to the philosopher (Seneca) for five years, a period in 
which Rome seems to have been well governed. Towards the end 
of that period the king, feeling the prerogatives of his power, began 
to reject the philosopher's advice. The soliloquy in the play reveals 
Seneca’s concern, his longing to retire and a description of the 
pursuits he would prefer to advising an uncontrollable monarch. 
The arguments will in many respects be those Hythloday advances 
to More. 

Seneca (the persona) begins with an apostrophe to Fortune (a 
philosophie deity universally recognized, if not worshipped, in the 
middle ages and against whom More argues in the Dialogue of 
Comfort). He then wishes for retirement from civic responsibility— 
the principal theme of conversation between More and Hythloday. 
Seneca argues that it was a supreme joy, in his Corsican retreat, to 
contemplate nature: 

© quam iuvabat, quo nihil maius parens 
Natura genuit, operis immensi artifex, 
caelum intueri, solis et currus sacros 
mundique motus, solis alternas vices 


orbemque Phoebes, astra quem cingunt vaga, 
lateque fulgens aetheris magni decus. 


O what a joy it was, greater than any joy 
which Nature, our parent, the builder of 
this immense fabric, has given birth to, 

to gaze upon the sky, the sacred chariots 
of the sun and the movements of the world, 
the alternating changes of the sun and the 
moon’s orb, which the wandering stars 
encircle, and the wide-gleaming glory of 
great heaven. (385-390) 


One is reminded of the Utopian view which is expressed on more 
than one occasion : 


For they marueyle that annye men be soo 
folyshe as to haue delyte and pleasure 

in the glysterynge of a lytyll tryfelynge 
stone, whyche maye beholde annye of the 
starres, or elles the soone yt selfe. (p. 181) 


They thinke that the contemplacion of 
nature, and the prayse thereof cumminge, 
is to God a very acceptable honour. (pp. 279-280) 


Seneca next contemplates a world destroyed and then recreated in 
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the manner of the Golden Age. There follows a picture of the 
Golden Age, some of whose features appear in Utopia: roads open 
to all and, most important, the communism which Hythloday so 
eloquently argues for throughout the book.’ 


communis usus omnium rerum fuit. (403) 


Seneca contrasts this society with that of the present age, among 
whose evils he lists hunting (attacked by Hythloday on p. 200), war 
(attacked on p. 243), and luxuria, which he rebukes eloquently and 
which More and Hythloday reprove passim. The Latin lines have 
a moral cast so strong as to seem religious—they are the kind of 
sentiment which once led people to believe that Seneca was influ- 
enced by St. Paul, and even corresponded with him. The religious 
cast of the Utopians, we may note, is largely Stoic, despite the sub- 
stitution of the Epicurean pleasure as the summum bonum.* 

In the stychomythia which follows between Nero and Seneca, the 
philosopher ineuleates all such royal and civie virtues as More 
specifies in the Utopia: rational behavior, the protection of citizens 
rather than their destruction, rule by elders, belief in God, and love 
rather than fear as the best relationship between king and subjects. 
Nero upholds the opposite of these, and More duplicates his attitudes 


in various asides about European pringes and kings. 

In view of the numerous parallel sentiments, one can believe that 
More had the passage in some part of his mind when he wrote the 
Utopia; his oblique reference to it is most appropriate, both psycho- 
logically and philosophically. Seneca was helpless before Nero, and 
his uncompromising Stoicism made him lecture to a youth who felt 


Praecipere mitem convenit pueris senem. (445) 
A gentle old man ought to moralize to boys. 


More knew that Hythloday’s attitude of uncompromising and ra- 
tional virtue, which was in part his own attitude, would antagonize 
the still youthful Henry; a more civil and urbane philosophy was 
needed to counsel him. As Seneca would be out of place in a comedy 
by Plautus, so rigorous sapience would be out of place in a court 
council. The analogy cuts both ways: if Hythloday’s sternness is 


3 Both Books I and II conclude with a praise of communal life; and even in 
the course of the argument Hythloday inserts praise when he can. For ex- 
ample, in Book II, in the section on religion, he suggests two reasons for the 
appeal of Christianity to the Utopians: either God’s intervention or the practice 
of communism both by early Christians and by the best parts of contemporary 
society. 

4Even the odd blend of Stoic and Epicurean in Utopia can be found in 
Seneca, who in several of the moral epistles praises Epicurus. 
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compared to Seneca’s, king’s councils are compared to Plautine 
coriedies, that is, to a way of life rough, roistering, tricky, in which 
knotty problems are solved by witty deception. It may be tragic 
that life is such a comedy—although by the analogy More character- 
istically suggests that life can be happy—but as one cannot mix 
literary genres without destroying the play, making a “tragicall 
comedy or gallymalfreye,” as More puts it, so one cannot be too 
sternly philosophical without destroying life. One sees a beautiful 
example of More’s “more civil philosophy” in Roper’s biography: 
when More found that his witty company made Henry invite him 
so often that he could not get to see his family above once a month, 
he solved the problem with inoffensive efficiency simply by gradually 
ceasing to be witty. The tragic irony of More’s argument with 
Hythloday is that the “more civil” philosophy led to the same end. 


Hamilton College JOHN CROSSETT 





“MEN OF RENOWN”: HEROIC VIRTUE AND THE GIANTS 
OF GENESIS 6:4 (PARADISE LOST, XI, 638-99) 


Adam’s vision of the giants born from the union of the “sons of 
God” and the “daughters of men” provides a point of departure 
for Michael to condemn both a conventional, but vicious concep- 
tion of “Valour and Heroic Vertu” and an unworthy notion of 
fame. Though this episode is based on Genesis 6:4 (“There were 
giants in the earth in those days; . . . mighty men which were of 
old, men of renown”), the extent of Milton’s indebtedness to this 
text—both for the characterization of the giants and the terminology 
of his eritique of heroic virtue—has been considerably under- 
estimated. Thus, after quoting lines 685-93 as evidence of the 
poet’s “fuller feelings about the old ideal of miltary prowess,” Sir 
Maurice Bowra draws the following conclusion : 


There is not much justification in Genesis for this view of the Giants, and 
Milton’s outburst shows that he felt a need to say what he really thought 
of the old heroic ideal.1 

In actuality, Milton’s commentary on the episode of the giants 
owes much to conventional interpretations of Genesis 6:4. His 
statement that “in those dayes Might onely shall be admir’d, And 
Valour and Heroic Vertu ecall’d” had been foreshadowed in 
Castellion’s Latin translation of the Seriptures. Where the Vul- 


1C. M. Bowra, From Virgil to Milton (London, 1945), pp. 197-98. 
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gate described the giants as potentes and the Authorized Version 
called them mighty men, Castellion preferred the title of Heroes: 


Erant ea tempestate in terris Gigantes. Accedebant ed ex illis potentum 
connubijs nati Heroes, homines ab omni memoria celebres.2 

Here the concepts of might and heroic virtue are practically in- 
terchangeable. Calvin’s Commentaries on Genesis likewise referred 
to the giants as heroes, but emphasized the vicious character of 
their exploits: 


Interea tamen sub magnifico heroum titulo crudeliter dominati sunt, et ex 
fratrum iniuriis ac oppressione sibi acquiesierunt potentiam ac nomen.’ 


Milton did not have to look far for his Might-Heroism equation. 


In characterizing the giants in terms of “violence . . . and 
Oppression, and Sword-Law,” Milton was following several con- 
ventional interpretations of this text. In addition to the usual 
translation as giants, the word Nephilim had also been rendered 
as oi exinintovtes (assailants) and oi Biaio (the violent).* The 
Midrash described thein as “the greatest of all masters of the arts 
of war.’”> <A gloss in the Geneva Bible referred to them as 
tyrants.© Magius explained the term giants as a reference to their 
warlike disposition : 

...& per Gigantes ibi, non procerae monstruosaeque magnitudinis homines, sed 


potius bellicosos praepotentesque signficare nobis voluisse . . . reverendus 
auctor, videtur.? 


Calvin interpreted their name etymologically in terms of violence 
and devastation: 
Hebrew Omitted. 


2 Biblia Sacra ex Sebastiani Castalionis Postrema Recognitione (Basileae, 
1573), col. 9. 

3 Corpus Reformatorum, 11, ed. G. Baum, E. Cunitz, and E. Reuss (Brunvigae, 
1882), col. 116. See Arnold Williams, “Renaissance Commentaries on Genesis 
and Some Elements of the Theology of Paradise Lost,’ PMLA, tv1 (1941), 
151-64; idem, “Milton and the Renaissance Commentaries on Genesis,” MP, 
Xxxvil (1940), 263-78. 

4 Herbert E. Ryle, The Book of Genesis (Cambridge, 1914), p. 95 n.; 
Fridericus Field (ed.), Origenis Hexaplorum Quae Supersunt, 1 (Oxonii, 1875), 
22; ef. P.L., XXIII, col. 949; XXIV, col. 658; XCITTI, col. 293; CLXVII, cols. 
339-40. 

5 Midrash Rabbah, tr. H. Freedman and Maurice Simon, 1 (London, 1939), 
217; this conception of the Zamzumim (one of “seven names” for the Biblical 
giants) appears in the commentary on Genesis 6:4. 

6 The Bible (London, 1594). Cf. G. W. Whiting, “Before the Flood: 
Paradise Lost and the Geneva Bible,” NdQ, 19 Feb. 1949. 

7 Hieronymus Magius de Gigantibus (Rotterodami, 1697), p. 462. 
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Gigantes fuerunt super terram. Inter plurimas corruptionum species quibus 
referta erat terra, unam peculiariter hoc loco Moses commemorat: quod violenter 
et tyrannice grassati sunt gigantes. Caeterum non arbitror de cunctis illius 
saeculi hominibus haberi sermonem, sed de certis quibusdam, qui aliis valen- 
tiores quum essent, robore et potentia sua freti, sine lege et modo se extulerunt. 

‘ Verior mihi videtur eorum sententia, qui similitudinem esse dicunt 
sumptam a labe vel impetuosa procella: nempe quod sicut tempestas et labes 
violenter cadens agros vastat et perdit: ita suis irruptionibus latrones isti 
perniciem et vastationem mundo intulerint.§ 


Like Calvin, Milton represents the giants as latrones, ravaging the 
countryside and earrying off spoils and “Bootie.” 

Similarly, the Junius-Tremellius Bible explained the word giants 
as an indication of their impiety and apostasy: 


Gigantes .. . id est, impii defectores, & audacissimi ac sceleratissimi apostatae 
Deum protervé oppugnantes Gigantum more.? 


Interpretations of Gibborim (“mighty men”) had also stressed 
many characteristic features of Milton’s giants. The Midrash 
had emphasized the massive bones of the Gibborim, declaring that 
“The marrow of each one’s thigh bone was eighteen cubits long.’”° 
Milton similarly describes them as “Giants of mightie Bone, and 
bould emprise.”’ 

Calvin condemned their tyranny, pride, and contempt of God 
and man: 


Isti potentes a seculo. Saeculum fere pro vetustate capitur: ac si dixisset 
Moses primos exercuisse tyrannidem in mundo, vel potentiam, et nimis licentio- 
sam ac effraenem dominandi cupidinem ab illis coepisse . . . . summa est, 
fuisse viros impotenter ferocientes, qui se a communi aliorum ordine exemerint. 
Primum in illis vitium fuit superbia, quod robore suo freti, plus sibi arro- 
gaverint quam fas erat. Contemptum Dei peperit superbia: quia fastu 
inflati, iugum omne excutere coeperunt. Simul etiam in homines fuerunt 
contumeliosi et saevi: quia fieri non potest ut se modeste gerant erga homines, 
qui parere Deo non sustinent.11 


In these “men of renown” Calvin, like Milton, recognized an 
unworthy conception of fame. Like Milton, he regarded as vicious 
the exploits for which they had won glory on earth, and condemned 
as vain the titles they had achieved through ambition and op- 
pression : 


Addit Moses, fuwisse viros nominis, quo significat, gloriatos esse in suis sceleri- 
bus, et fuisse honorificos latrones, ut loquuntur. Nec vero dubium est quin 
aliquid habuerint vulgo excellentius, quod illis conciliaret gratiam in mundo 
et gloriam .... Sed quum semper vitiosa sit ambitio, tum vero ubi accedit 


8 Op. cit., col. 115. 

9 Biblia Sacra . .. Scholiis Illustrati ab Immanuele Tremellio § Francisco 
Junio (Genevae, 1630), p. 9. For Milton’s reliance on this translation in his 
De Doctrina Christiana, see Maurice Kelley, This Great Argument (Princeton, 
1941), pp. 42, 70. 

10 Midrash Rabbah, 1, 217. 

11 Op. oit., col. 116. 
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tyrannica ferocia, ut potentior minoribus insultet, malum est non tolerabile: 
multo autem indignius, dum sibi ex sceleribus dignitatem comparant improbi, 
et quo quisque audacior est ad nocendum, eo insolentius inanes titulorum 
fumos iactat.12 

Milton, like Calvin, regards these pretensions to fame through 
conquest as “inanes titulorum fumos.” These men of renown have 
no valid claim to their “high titles.” Though “styl’d great 
Conquerours, Patrons of Mankind, Gods, and Sons of Gods,” they 
are in actuality “Destroyers rightlier call’d and Plagues of men.” 
Appropriately, the giants are first to enter “The Lymbo of 
Vanity” of those “who in vain things Built their fond hopes of 
Glorie or lasting fame’”’: 

. First from the ancient World those Giants came 

With many a vain exploit, though then renownd. ... 

In Paradise Regain’d Milton’s Christ exposes the falsity of the titles 
assumed by conquerors who 


. swell with pride, and must be titl’d Gods, 
Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, 
Worship’t with Temple, Priest and Sacrifice? 
One is the Son of Jove, of Mars the other, 

Till Conquerour Death discover them scarce men, 
Rowling in brutish vices, and deform’d.... 


Again, the contrast between true and false renown underlies the 
catalogue of evil angels in Book I of Paradise Lost. Having 
sought fame through infamy, their names have been “blotted out 
and ras’d” from “heav’nly Records,’ but by “falsities and lyes” 
they acquire “New Names” and divine titles on earth throughout 
“the Heathen World.” 


0 


Milton had Biblical authority for regarding the giants as the 
world’s first heroes, and in these “mighty men” we can recognize 
the prototypes of a concept of heroic virtue which he consciously 
delineates as vicious™ in all three of his major poems—a concept 


12 Tbid., eol. 116. 

13 See Milton Miller, “Paradise Lost: The Double Standard,” University of 
Toronto Quarterly, xx (1951), 183-99; Frank Kermode, “Milton’s Hero,” 
RES, u.s., tv, 317-30; Merritt Y. Hughes, “The Christ of Paradise Regained and 
the Renaissance Heroic Tradition,” SP, xxxv (1938), 254-77; idem, “Milton and 
the Sense of Glory,” PQ, xxv (1949), 107-24; E. M. W. Tillyard, “The 
Christ of Paradise Regained and the Renaissance Heroic Tradition,” SP, xxXxvi 
(1938), 247-52. See also my “Heroic Virtue and the Divine Image in 
Paradise Lost,’ Jowrnal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxu 
(1959), pp. 88-105. 
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embodied in the “Giant Angels’”* of Paradise Lost, the brutish 
conquerors of Paradise Regain’d, and the giant Harapha in Samson 
Agonistes. In all three instances, might is the norm of heroic 
virtue, and military prowess the basis of the hero’s fame. In all 
three instances, this spurious heroism is grounded in evil—in 
impiety and violence. In all three instances, it is a result of the 
corruption of man’s nature after “Sin With vanity had filled the 
works of men.” In all three instances, it is contrasted with the 
patience of the just man who endures violence or reproach in his 
witness to the Truth. The concept of heroic virtue inherent in 
this text is, consequently, an idea of cardinal importance in 
Milton’s heroic poetry. 

In Paradise Lost its influence is chiefly evident in the verbal 
echoes in Milton’s critique of heroic virtue and fame. Here the 
word Might obviously recalls the Biblical phrase “mighty men.” 
That the Scriptural “men of renown” is the point of departure 
for his discussion of true and false fame and glory is equally 
clear, from his allusions to “men of high renown” and “renown on 
Earth.” Indirectly, however, the primary concepts of this text 
seem to be reflected in the characterization of the rebel angels. 
Milton stresses their “imbodied force,” their “prowess,” their 
resemblance to “Hero’s old Arming to Battel,” and (as in his own 
description of the giants in Book XI) their skill in deeds of war and 
in council. Like the giants, they seek to win fame by deeds which 
merit infamy, and Raphael characterizes them in words reminiscent 
of the Nephilim (“In might . . . wondrous and in Acts of Warr, 
Nor of Renown less eager”). The same Might-Heroism equation 
underlies the characterization of Satan as one who “hard’ning in 
his strength Glories.” In Paradise Regain’d these concepts under- 
lie Christ’s condemnation of the fame achieved by conquest as a 
“false glory, attributed To things not glorious, men not worthy 
of fame.” 

In Samson Agonistes the giants again appear as a norm (though 


an inferior one) of heroic virtue. Samson’s early exploits are 
described as 


. . acts indeed heroic, far beyond 
The Sons of Anak.... 


Milton would have been aware of a verbal link in the original 
Hebrew between the giants of Genesis 6:4 and the “giants, the sons 


14 See R. H. West, “Milton’s ‘Giant Angels,” MLN, txvm (1952), 23. 
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of Anak,” in Numbers 13:33. Both are called Nephilim—the only 
instance of this word in the Scriptures.* As the Nephilim of 
Genesis had been traditionally renowned for their military prowess, 
it was logical for Milton to attribute warlike exploits likewise to 
“the Nephilim, the sons of Anak.”** 

Again, a possible echo of the Biblical conception of the giants 
as “men of renown” occurs in Harapha’s description of his own 
lineage as a 


... stock renown’d 
' As Og or Anak and the Emims old... . 
As this Philistine champion has recently been interpreted as an 
essentially comic figure—a cowardly braggart'’—it is useful to 
emphasize his affinities with the Old Testament giants. They are 
usually represented as formidable figures—proud, violent, skilled 
in arms. Like these, Harapha is, par excellence, the man of war. 
He represents essentially the same heroic ideal typified by the 
“mighty men” of Genesis 6:4. 

Nor is his boast about his noble ancestry altogether unfounded, 
even though it does embody a false criterion of nobility. According 
to Calvin, the giant “men of renown” were the world’s first noble- 
men—a nobility which exalted itself through contempt and dis- 
honour of others: 

Atque haec prima fuit mundi nobilitas: ne quis longa et fumosa imaginum 


serie nimium sibi placeat: ea, inquam, nobilitas, quae nonnisi ex aliorum 
despectu et contumelia in sublime se attollit.18 


Unlike the low-born Braggadocchio,’® Harapha may justly claim 
descent from a “stock renown’d.” Moreover, the abuse he heaps 
on Samson is perfectly consistent with the character of the giants 
as Calvin had described it—a nobility elevated “ex aliorum despectu 
et contumelia.” 


Harapha belongs to a heroic race, and it is hardly surprising 
that he should appeal to heroic tradition in extolling the “glorious 
arms Which greatest Heroes have in battle worn.” For further 


15 John Skinner, A Critical and Exejetical Commentary on Genesis, 2nd ed. 
(Edinburgh, 1930), p. 146. 

16 Ryle, 95 n. 

17 Allan Gilbert, “Samson Agonistes 1096,” MLN, xxx (1914), 161n.; Daniel 
C. Boughner, “Milton’s Harapha and Renaissance Comedy,” ELH, x1 (1944), 
297-306. For criticism of this view, see F. Michael Krouse, Milton’s Samson 
and the Christian Tradition, (Princeton, 1949), p. 129. 

18 Op. cit., col. 116. Milton would not, however, have regarded this “prima 
mundi nobilitas” as direct ancestors of Harapha, inasmuch as the descendants 
of the original giants would have perished in the flood. 

19 See Gilbert, op. cit. 
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evidence that Milton modelled this character on that of the an- 
tediluvian giants, let us turn to the Chorus at the end of this 
episode : 
... the mighty of the Earth, th’ oppressor, 

The brute and boist’rous force of violent men 

Hardy and industrious to support 

Tyrannie power, but raging to pursue 

The righteous and all such as honour Truth.... 
It is as one of “the mighty of the Earth”—a figure of “brute and 
boist’rous foree” like the ancient Nephilim—that Milton conceived 
the giant of Gath.?° 


Or 


Critics have correctly recognized in Milton’s three major poems 
a dichotomy between two contrasting conceptions of heroic virtue— 
the one secular, the other spiritual; the one false and void of true 
virtue, the other genuinely heroic. This antithesis has been 
variously classified as “heroic” and “super-heroic” (Miller), 
“pagan” and “Christian” (Kermode), and “old” and “new” versions 
of the heroic ideal (Kermode and Bowra). Nevertheless, the 
former, spurious conception of heroism has usually been regarded 
as almost exclusively derivative from classical models. Its Biblical 
prototypes, conversely, have been virtually ignored. Without 
minimizing either the influence of classical conceptions of heroism 
on Milton’s treatment of this false ideal or the undeniable ethical 
affinities between the conventional epic hero and the Biblical “men 
of renown,” we must (I believe) recognize in the giants of Genesis 
6:4 the prototype and norm of Milton’s vicious “hero.” The anatomy 
of “Might” and “Renown” in Book XI of Paradise Lost patently 
echoes the language of this text, and the arguments advanced in 
this passage recur in Paradise Regain’d in Christ’s condemnation 
of later Gentile heroes. Finally, the same deceptive Might-Heroism 
equation is applied to the giants in Samson Agonistes. Though it is 
evident (from such passages as Paradise Lost, I, 576 ff. and IX, 13 
ff.) that Milton intends to challenge the traditional epic conception 
of the hero, it is equally certain that he has deliberately chosen to 
define this spurious norm in terms distinctly reminiscent of the 
“mighty men which were of old.” 


Atlanta, Georgia JOHN M. STEADMAN 


20 Hanford regards Harapha as a symbol of “physical force” and “brute 
menace”; A Milton Handbook, 4th ed. (New York, 1947), pp. 285-88. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
THE AGE OF WALTON’S ANCIENT PIKE OF HAYLPRUNN 


One of the greatest fish stories in The Compleat Angler—certainly 
the most famous—concerns a 267 year old pike caught in a lake 
(stagno) near Haylprunn, the capital of Suevia, in the year 1497. 
According to Walton, who got the story from Conrad Gesner, who 
got it from Conrad Celtes,’ the age of the fish was easily determined 
from an inscription on a copper ring half buried in the fat about 
its neck. Although the writing was in Greek, Johannes Dalburgus, 
the Bishop of Worms, was good enough to translate it: “I am the 
first fish placed in this lake by the hand of the ruler of the world, 
Frederick II. 5 October 1230.’* Gesner noted that if it had not 
been taken whe it was, it might have been still living. Its skeleton 
is said to hn\. been preserved for many years in the Cathedral at 
Mannheim. It was nineteen feet long, which taking into account 
the age of the fish, would have made it weigh an estimated 350 
pounds.* All in all it has remained something of an unofficial 
world’s record. Recent ichthyologists still tell of it with admira- 
tion.* But Renaissance biologists, I think, would have recognized it 
as a pseudo-scientifie commonplace. For the entire story—the collar 
half hidden deep in flesh, the name of a distant king and an ineredi- 


ble date, even the final presentation in the temple—would have been 
familiar to anyone acquainted with classical legend. The whole 
thing was ultimately derived by analogy from traditional fables 


designed to prove the longevity of deer. 
In some lost verses of Hesiod’s preserved in paraphrase by Pliny 
(Nat. Hist., VII, 48) and Ausonius (Jdyllium xviii), deer were 


1 Editors of Walton—Bethune, Nicholas, Le Gallienne—unanimously agree 
that his immediate source was George Hakewill’s Apologie or Declaration of 
the Power and Providence of God in the Government of the World (London, 
1630), p. 136, but there is no real reason for believing it. The error seems to 
have originated in the eighteenth century with Sir John Hawkins, who noted 
that in a book before him, The Gentleman’s Recreation, Gesner is said to have 
said that Frederick IT released the pike in the year 1233, not 1230 as Walton 
has it. Although Hawkins did not have the opportunity to check the original 
quotation in Gesner, he assumed (incorrectly) that Walton was wrong. Conse- 
quently, when later editors, using Hawkins as their only source of information 
discovered that Hakewill also gave the correct date, 1230, they assumed that 
Walton must have got it from him. 

2Conradus Gesner, Nomenclator Aquatilium Animantium (Tiguri, 1560), p. 
316. Gesner also provides an illustration of the ring, really two rings, a 
smaller with a larger hanging off it after the fashion of women’s earrings. 

3H. Cholmondeley Pennell, The Angler-Naturalist (London, 1863), p. 189. 
I do not know the source of Pennell’s information; it seems to be one Leham. 
George Washington Bethune gives virtually the same information in his notes 
I, 134n. 

4For example, W. Houghton, British Fresh Water Fishes (London, 1894), 
pp. 75-76; H. Gervais et R. Boulart, Les Poissons (Paris, 1876), p. 162. 
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said to live four times longer than crows, and crows nine times 
longer than men, which would make the life expectancy of the aver- 
age stag somewhere around 2240 years. Historical discoveries 
proved it beyond all reasonable doubt. Aristotle, for example, 
mentioned a stag captured by Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse.® 
Around its neck was a bronze collar placed there, according to the 
inscription, by Diomede, son of Tydeus, in the mythical time 
shortly after the fall of Troy. It was dedicated by Agathocles in 
a temple of Zeus and later removed to a shrine of Artemis in the 
country of the Peucetians, where, presumably, it could still be 
seen. Pausanias had a similar tale of an ancient deer sacred to a 
goddess known as Lady found in Areadia by Areesilaiis, Leocydes’ 
ancestor (Description of Greece, VIII, x, 9). It too had a collar 
and an inscription dated the year (unspecified) Agapenor went to 
Troy, which proved, Pausanias believed, that deer lived longer 
than elephants. Similar stories were told by Pliny and Solinus 
after him: “Vita cervis in confesso longa, post centum annos 
aliquibus captis cum torquibus aureis, quos Alexander Magnus 
addiderat, adopertis jam cute in magna obesitate” (Nat. Hist., 
VIII, 50; Solinus, XIX, 18). Roger Bacon mentioned a deer found 
on Mount Anonia wearing a collar with the following legend: ‘‘Hoe 
animal fuit in hoe nemore positum tempore Iulii Caesaris.”® Another 
stag with a similar inscription was ensnared in a net by Charles 
VI of France around the time of the Babylonian Captivity. Its 
tag read: “Hoe me Caesar donavit,” which was interpreted by 
many as referring to Julius Caesar although others ascribed it to 
one or another of the more recent Holy Roman Emperors.’ Similar 
stories were told about Octavius Augustus, who was said to have 
posted his deer with a warning to hunters: “Noli me tangere, quia 
Caesaris sum.” Aldrovandus knew of one of these, a doe so old 
that its collar was embedded by time in the flesh of its neck,* and 
Petrarch came across another in a clearing, near a laurel. It was 


5 De Mirabilibus Ausculationibus, 110 [840b 20]. Aristotle was not taken in 
by such fables, however; in his History of Animals, VI, xxvi [578b 20-25], he 
denied any exceptional longevity to deer as did Thomas Browne in his 
Pseudodoxia Epvdemica, I1I, ix. 

6 De Retardatione Accidentium Senectutis, ed. A. G. Little and E. Withington 
(Oxonii, 1928), p. 88. 

7 Guaguinus’ History of France, cited by Giosué Carducci e Severino Ferrari, 
eds., Le Rime di Francesco Petrarca (Firenza, 1899), p. 275n. See also 
Johannes Harduinus ed., Caii Plinii Secwndi Naturalis Historiae (Lipsiae, 
1779), III, 453n and Ulysses Aldrovandus, Quadrupedwm Omniii Bisulcornit 
Historia (Bononiae, 1642), p. 809. 

8 Loc. cit. 
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milk white, and its collar was of diamond and topaz (Rime, exc) 

None of Walton’s contemporaries, of course, would have flipped 
through a mental file of such legends while he read Piscator’s 
account. More likely, they recollected the main idea with perhaps 
a few details from one or another of the versions and wondered 
as they read just how old the tag proved the fish really was. 


Yale University FRANK MANLEY 





COLERIDGE’S “SPECTRE-BARK”: A SLAVE SHIP? 


In a collection of miscellaneous essays entitled Winter Nights: 
or, Fire-Side Lucubrations (1820), Dr. Nathan Drake alludes to The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner in a passage both challenging and as 
yet unnoted in the vast fabric of Coleridge commentary. The 
passage in point is from a memorial essay on Dr. John Leyden and 
is among Drake’s remarks on Leyden’s Scenes of Infancy, a 
youthful poem, begun in 1801 and first published in 1819, in which 
the poet revisits his native village. Drake commends Leyden’s 
picture of the rural folk who often recount traditional legends of 
the sea and tells us, in a passage in which he quotes Leyden, that in 
their discussions these people lament the 


. atrocious tyranny of man, in riveting his fellow creatures in the degrading 
fetters of a hapless slavery. The fate of the captive negro gives origin to an 
episode founded on the superstition of mariners, “that, in the southern latitude 
of the coast of Africa, hurricanes are frequently ushered in, by the appearance 
of a spectre-ship. At the dead of night, the luminous form of a ship glides 
rapidly, with topsails flying, and sailing straight in the wind’s eye. The crew 
of this vessel are supposed to have been guilty of some dreadful crime in the 
infancy of navigation, and to have been stricken with the pestilence. They were 
hence refused admittance into every port, and are ordained still to traverse the 
ocean on which they perish, till the period of their penance expires.’’! 


Drake continues: 


The crime of these ghostly navigators, is supposed, by Leyden, to have been 
that of first being a freight of bartered captives, and he has painted their 
destiny in colours truly awful and impressive. Yet has he been exceeded on this 
subject by a living poet, whose “Rime of the Ancient Mariner” is perhaps one 
of the most tremendous tales of supernatural horror in existence.2 


1 Nathan Drake, Winter Nights; or, Fire-Side Lucubrations (London, 1820), 
pp. 124-125; The Poetical Works of the Late John Leyden, with Memoirs of 
His Life, ed. James Morton (London, 1819), p. 373. 

2 Drake, p. 125. Italics here and elsewhere in quotations are my own. 
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In the passage from Scenes of Infancy to which Drake alludes, 
Leyden pictures the punishment inflicted upon these early mariners: 


. ere the moon her silver horns had rear’d, 
Amid the crew the speckled plague appear’d. 
Faint and despairing on their watery bier, 
To every friendly shore the sailors steer; 
Repell’d from port to port they sue in vain, 
And track with slow unsteady sail the main. 
Where ne’er the bright and buoyant wave is seen 
To streak with wandering foam the sea-weeds green, 
Towers the tall mast, a lone and leafless tree; 
Till, self-impelled, amid the waveless sea, 
Where summer breezes ne’er were heard to sing, 
Nor, hovering snow-birds spread the downy wing, 
Fix’d as a rock, amid the boundless plain, 
The yellow stream pollutes the stagnant main; 
Till far through the night the funeral flames aspire, 
As the red lightning smites the ghastly pyre. 
Still doom’d by fate, on weltering billows roll’d, 
Along the deep their restless course to hold, 
Scenting the storm, the shadowy sailors guide 
The prow with sails oppos’d to wind and tide. 
The spectre-ship, in livid glimpsing light, 
Glares baleful on the shuddering watch at night, 
Unblest of God and man! —Till time shall end, 
Its stormy horror to the storm shall lend. 


It is impossible to determine the source of Drake’s unique in- 
terpretation of Coleridge’s “spectre-bark”’; but the reading is en- 
tirely plausible for two reasons: (1) Before and during the time 
when Coleridge was working on the poem, he was vitally concerned 
over the slavery question. (2) Such a reading makes the moral 
tag at the end of the poem, often considered trite and intrusive, 
more nearly an organic part of Coleridge’s creation and, in effect, 
a logical commentary upon the action. The object of this note is 
to suggest that The Rime of the Ancient Mariner owes something to 
Coleridge’s expressed concern over the slavery issue and that this 
concern might well be an important part of the vast personal 
experience which Professors Lowes, House, and Schneider find 
mirrored in Coleridge’s poetry. We know for fact that in 1792 he 
wrote a prize Greek poem on the slave trade. In 1795 he borrowed 
from the Bristol library copies of both Thomas Clarkson’s essay 
on the Impolity of African Slave Trade and the second volume of 
Bryan Edwards’ monumental History, Civil and Commercial of the 
British Colonies in the West Indies,* the volume containing lengthy 
and vividly dramatic accounts of the misery among slaves in the 
islands and in transit and material which Coleridge used in The 


3 Leyden, pp. 373-375. 
4 Paul Kaufman, “The Readings of Southey and Coleridge,” Modern Philology, 
XxI (1924), 319. 
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Destiny of Nations and Religious Musings.’ In the same year, 
Joseph Cottle recalls that Coleridge lectured in Bristol, “by par- 
ticular desire,” on the “Slave trade and the duties that result from 
its continuance.’”® And in 1796, only two years before the pub- 
lication of the Lyrical Ballads, the poet expressed his indignation 
in The Watchman in an editorial imploring consumers in the 
British Isles to boycott West Indian rum and sugar; for, he added, 
in the islands “enormities, at which a Caligula might have turned 
pale, are authorized by our laws ....’? Two passages in Cole- 
ridge’s article anticipate remarks in The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner and show that the poet was still concerned with the same 
problems as he set to work on his poem. He argued that if one 
continued to use West Indian rum: and sugar 

. does not the guilt rest on the consumer? And is it not an allowed axiom 
of morality that wickedness may be multiplied but not divided; and that the 
guilt of all attaches to each one who is knowingly an accomplice? 
Following the Mariner’s deliberate slaying of the albatross and the 
subsequent disorder in the elements, his fellow crew members con- 
demned his act; but when the immediate danger passed, Coleridge 
very carefully informs us in his gloss: “. .. when the fog cleared off, 
they justify the same, and thus make themselves accomplices in 
crime.” In Coleridge’s impassioned plea at the end of his article, 
he asks the reader: 
Would you choose to be sold, to have the hot iron upon your breasts, after 
having been crammed into the hold of a Ship with so many fellow-victims, that 
the heat and stench arising from your diseased bodies rot the very planks ?9 
One recalls the “rotting deck” upon which the Mariner stood and 
also two of Coleridge’s unincorporated marginal additions to his 
picture of the spectre-bark in the Bristol Edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads: “This ship it was a plankless thing” and “A plankless 
spectre—and it moved... .’”° 

Bernard Martin conjectures in The Ancient Mariner and the 
Authentic Narrative that Coleridge was, in all probability, familiar 
with two works by the Rev. John Newton and cites from Newton’s 
Authentic Narrative (1764) passages describing the author’s apos- 
tasy and self-inflicted penance which, Martin believes, foreshadow 
~ 8 John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1927), p. 493. 

6 Joseph Cottle, Early Recollections (London, 1837), 1, 20. 

7 The Watchman (March 24, 1796), 106. 

8 ibid., 107. Coleridge reports to John Thelwall, in a letter dated May 13, 
1796, that he and Poole have, in protest, renounced the use of sugar. 

=i additions are cited by Sister Eugenia Logan in A Concordance to the 
Poetry of 8. T. Coleridge. 
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Coleridge’s Mariner. Newton’s narrative and Coleridge’s poem 
describe similar crimes committed at sea. The attitude of the 
crew in both changes from disinterest or actual approval to censure. 
The moment of repentance and its self-inflicted consequences are 
identical: Coleridge’s Mariner continued throughout his life to teach 
by his own example, and Newton taught by public confession as in 
the Authentic Narrative. A second work by Newton, Thoughts 
upon the African Slave Trade (1788), is an indictment of slavery 
which enjoyed wide circulation because of the author’s personal 
reputation and first-hand experiences on a slave vessel. In this 
work, Martin detects what he calls the “Ancient-Mariner-Strain” ; 
for Newton felt that to purge himself of the guilt incurred on this 
vessel he was “bound in conscience to take shame to himself by a 
publie confession.”™ 


Two works which Coleridge almost certainly knew before he wrote 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and which left their mark on 
his poem— and poems by Leyden and Southey (see n. 11) which he 
in turn influenced—all treat the theme of slavery in a dramatic 
frame similar to Coleridge’s. Even if one were inclined to accept 
Lowes’ judgment that the poem is a “literary fairy-tale” and that 
the Mariner’s “valedictory piety” is superfluous or to agree with 


Oliver Elton’s contention that the entire poem is an “old wives’ 
tale,” he would still be compelled to admit, however grudgingly, 
that beginning with the Life-in-Death episode the poet must have 
had some allegory in mind which at least partly justified the sweep- 
ing and patently moral conclusion : 


He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast .... 


Any reading may be offered for consideration which makes for a 
closer unity of text and moral. The consequences of violence 
against “bird and beast” are graphically displayed; and Drake’s 


11 Posthumous Works of John Newton (London, 1805), 1, 249. Newton’s 
reference to “the heat and smell of these rooms” in which slaves are confined 
during their passage recalls Coleridge’s mention of the “heat and stench arising 
from ... diseased bodies” in The Watchman editorial. A sense of guilt com- 
parable to Newton’s and to the Ancient Mariner’s is evident in Southey’s “The 
Sailor, Who Had Served in the Slave Trade” (1798). Southey reports in his 
preface: “In September, 1798, a Dissenting Minister of Bristol discovered a 
sailor ... groaning and praying in a cow house. The circumstances which occa- 
sioned his agony of mind are detailed in the annexed ballad .... By presenting 
it as a Poem the story is made more public, and such stories ought to be made 
as public as possible.” The distressed sailor, like the Ancient Mariner, cries, 
“T have done a cursed thing .. ./ It haunts me night and day.” He relates that 
on board a ship carrying three hundrtd slaves, he was ordered by the master 
to lash a negress who sulkily refused to eat. 
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reading of the “spectre-bark’” may suggest that Coleridge, by 
referring to a slave ship, wished to demonstrate the consequences of 
violating the natural bonds of man to man, to justify thereby 
the moral stated, and to give his allegory a universality and scope 
quite consistent with the traditional Romantic concept of the 
oneness of nature and with Coleridge’s own mature theory of the 
transcending unity of all creation. 


Louisiana State University MALCOLM WARE 





TWO LETTERS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


Relatively few letters of Thomas Love Peacock appear to have 
survived or been published—there are only seventy-nine in the 
most recent collection’—and any additional letters such as those 
printed here for the first time are correspondingly valuable. The 
initial letter is to Peacock’s unfortunate daughter Mary Ellen 
(1821-1861), wife first of Edward Nicolls (d. 1844) and second of 
George Meredith.” 


Address: M'* Meredith 
eare of Lady Nicolls 
3, Woodlands Terrace 
Shooter’s Hill Road, 
Blackheath. 


Postmarks: WESTBURY JA 15 1857 TU JA 1 1857 [partly 
illegible | 


Dear Mary Ellen, 


I enclose the check. I do not find the sentence in Greek. I have 
therefore made it an Iambiec senarius, with the liberties allowed in 


1 The Works of Thomas Love Peacock, ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith and C. E. 
Jones (London, 1924-1934), vit, 155-260. But see also ibid., p. 506, where six 
others are mentioned. Eight letters to Hogg have subsequently been printed by 
William Sidney Scott in The Athenians, Being Correspondence Between Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg and His Friends Thomas Love Peacock, Leigh Hunt, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, and Others (London, 1943), pp. 35-36, 39-40, 48-49, 52, 60-61, 
and Shelley at Oxford, The Early Correspondence of P. B. Shelley with His 
Friend T. J. Hogg Together with Letters of Mary Shelley and T. L. Peacock 
and a Hitherto Unpublished Prose Fragment by Shelley (London, 1944), pp. 57- 
61, later reprinted in New Shelley Letters (London, 1948), pp. 97-98, 101-102, 
108-116, 119, 125-126. 

2I wish to thank Mr. R. Norris Williams, 2d, and the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania for their kind permission to print this letter. 
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the comic form of that metre. I could not work it into the stricter 
form of the tragic verse. 

Ajnouwv 6 xddvios, ® vodvios uvypwv, "Eows. 

obliviosus terrestris, coelestis memor, Amor, 

I found a pleasant party here, chiefly of old friends. They went 
away by degrees, and for three or four days I was the only visitor. 
Now there is a housefull of persons, trés distingués, and very 
agreeable. 

Your affectionate father, 
T. L. Peacock 
Erle Stoke Park 
Westbury 
Wilts: 15 Jan..¥ 1857. 


The letter indicates that Peacock and his daughter had been 
collaborating on some scholarly work, perhaps an article for Fraser’s 
Magazine, to which Peacock was a contributor at this period, but 
I have not been able to find the phrase, in either Latin or Greek, 
in the periodical at this time or later. In the only other extant 
letter from Peacock to Mary Ellen in print, dated August 16, 1857, 
he seems to allude to similar classical studies: “The passage in 
Horace about which you enquire, is in Sat, L. IL. 6. v. 53: Num- 
quid de Dacis audisti,’* but the Latin words in the new letter do 
not seem to be from Horace, and I have not been able to trace the 
sentence to any other Latin author. 

This minor classical mystery aside, several other matters in the 
letter deserve comment. John Cam Hobhouse, Baron Broughton 
(1786-1869), politician and friend of Byron, was one of the few 
close friends that Peacock made in later life, and their relationship 
was a frank and cordial one.* The novelist records his pleasure at 
a visit made seventeen years earlier to Erle Stoke Park, Hobhouse’s 
seat in Wiltshire,® and there were fairly regular visits in the in- 
terval and afterwards.°® 

But a less happy side of Peacock’s life is reflected in the first 
sentence of the letter, for it almost surely refers to the financial 
straits of Mary Ellen and George Meredith and their dependence 
on Peacock’s generosity. After eight and a half tense and troubled 
years of marriage, they were at this date on the verge of final 


3 Works of Peacock, vi, 246. 

4 “Biographical Introduction,” Works of Peacock, 1, clxxv-clxxix. 
5 Works of Peacock, viii, 243. 

6 ibid., p. 260. 
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separation,’ and Mary Ellen’s address, in care of the mother of her 
first husband, suggests that she was perhaps residing temporarily 
at Woodland Terrace, not merely paying a visit. Possibly she had 
already sent her daughter, Edith Nicolls, to stay with the child’s 
paternal grandparents. 

Sir Edward Nicolls, K.C.B. (1779-1865) and his wife, daughter 
of S. Bristow, are shadowy figures in the lives of Peacock and 
Meredith, but Sir Edward was a well-known figure in his day. 
A member of the Royal Marines at the age of sixteen, he earned the 
soubriquet “Fighting Nicolls,” taking part in 107 engagements 
and being wounded 24 times. As his obituary notice points out, 
however, “it was generally considered that his services and wounds 
were but very inadequately estimated,” since his many applications, 
after he was placed in retirement, to be restored to active service 
were unsuccessful. His later career brought knighthood and 
honorary promotion. He devoted “much time to the suppression of 
the slave trade,” and remained afterwards an “active, warm and 
sincere friend of the African race.”?° 

The second letter, some three years later than the first, is almost 
certainly addressed to Peacock’s friend Sir Henry Cole (1808- 
1882) .4 


Dear Henry, 


I am very glad to hear from you, after so long an interval. Your 
friend is welcome to set to music and publish any of the words in 
my novels: so far as I am concerned: and I do not know that any 
other consent is necessary or would be withheld if it were. 


Sincerely yours, 


T. L. Peacock. 
Lower Halliford, 
Chertsey : 
March 16: 1860. 


7 ibid., 1, elxxxiii-clxxxiv, clxxxviii-cxci. See also Lionel Stevenson, The 
Ordeal of George Meredith, A Biography (New York, 1953), pp. 23, 25-26, 28-31, 
42-47, 53-54, 57-59, 67, 81, 95-96, 98, for the best account of the marriage. 

8 The distinction is perhaps too fine, but she had been at Shooter’s Hill since 
before Christmas: see Stevenson, p. 54. 

* “Gen. Sir Edward Nicolls, K.C.B.,” Gentlemen’s Magazine, ccxvill (May, 
1865), 646. 

10 tbid., p. 646. 

11 It is in the Roberts Collection of the Haverford College Library, and I am 
grateful for permission to publish it. 
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The only other Henry with whom Peacock was on first name terms 
was his cousin, Henry Ommanney Love,’? but Love was living in the 
Isle of Wight at this time, and it is unlikely that he would have 
made an application such as that Peacock refers to in the letter.*® 
Sir Henry Cole, on the other hand, whom Peacock had known 
since 1826," was vitally connected with artistic and musical affairs 
and knew a great many musicians and artists. He had an extremely 
full and varied career as public servant, reformer, sponsor of the 
arts, and promoter of culture: working on postal reform and tech- 
nieal arts and art manufactures, helping to originate and organize 
international exhibitions, and establishing the Royal Albert Hall 
and National Training School for Music—among many other 
activities. 

This is the first letter from Peacock to Cole to be published,’® and 
it may serve as epistolary mark of a friendship of forty years. 


Boston University David BONNELL GREEN 





THE SEVEN BEASTS IN BAUDELATRE’S AU LECTEUR 


Au Lecteur, or as it was originally entitled, Préface, is one of 
the most significant of the Flowers of Evil because of its position at 
the beginning of the volume and because it announces the theme of 
the entire work, man’s proneness to sin and the triumph of evil 
over good. We are concerned in this article with the last three 
quatrains of the poem and primarily with the beasts mentioned in 
the third from the last quatrain. 


Mais parmi les chacals, les panthéres, les lices, 

Les singes, les scorpions, les vautours, les serpents, 
Les monstres glapissants, hurlants, grognants, rampants 
Dans la ménagerie infime de nos vices, 


12 For Henry Love (1793-1872), see Frederic Boase, Modern English Biog- 
raphy (Truro, 1897-1901), m, 502. According to the notice in Boase he is the 
first son of Commander William Love (1764-1839), although it is asserted in 
the “Biographical Introduction” (Works of Peacock, 1, xvii) that the latter 
“eould hardly have been the father of Peacock’s cousins, Harriet Love and her 
brother Henry Ommanney,” because of a disparity in dates. The dates fit with- 
out diffies!ty, however, and William Love should be restored to his place as 
Peacock’s .aternal uncle. 

13 Some of Peacock’s songs had earlier been set to music; indeed, Sir Henry 
Bishop and J. R. Planché had produced an opera Maid Marian (1822) based on 
Peacock’s novel. For an account of this work, and Peacock’s reaction to the 
idea of it, see Works of Peacock, 1, exvii-cxxi. 

14 Fifty Years of Public Work of Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., Accounted for in 
his Deeds, Speeches and Writings (London, 1884), 1, 5. 

15 A brief line, “Dear Henry, I have made one or two alterations,” dated 
October 11, 1849, may be addressed to Cole: see Works of Peacock, vim, 506. 
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Il en est un plus laid, plus méchant, plus immonde! 
Quoiqu’il ne pousse ni grands gestes ni grands cris, 
I] ferait volontiers de la terre un débris 

Et dans un baillement avalerait le monde; 


C’est ’Ennui!—L’oeil chargé d’un pleur involontaire, 
I] réve d’échafauds én fumant son houka, 
Tu le connais, lecteur, ce monstre délicat, 
—Hypocrite lecteur, —mon semblable, —mon frére! 

A propos of the beasts enumerated in the first of the above 
stanzas Jacques Crépet comments: “La représentation des démons 
ou des vices par des monstres est de viecille tradition.” And he 
adds: “Baudelaire semble avoir cru au bien-fondé de cette figura- 
tion ; on le voit mander 4 Toussenel (21 janvier 1856) : ‘. . . 4 propos 
du péché originel, et de forme moulée sur Vidée, j’ai pensé bien 
souvent que les bétes malfaisantes et dégofitantes n’étaient peut-étre 
que la vivification, corporification, éclosion a la vie matérielle, des 


mauvaises pensées de l’homme.’” Concerning the number of beasts 


mentioned Crépet observes : 

—Est-ce par un simple hasard que les monstres cités ici se trouvent au nombre 
de sept comme les péchés capitaux que Gérres, dans sa Mystique (t. Il) rapporte 
étre apparus a sainte Hildegarde sous la forme de bétes? En tout cas le poéte 
parait avoir attaché de V’importance & la signification symbolique de celles 
qu’il avait choisies, car sur un exemplaire des Fleurs . .. une correction de sa 
main... avait pour le v. 30, apporté cette variante: Les ours, les scorpions, les 
singes, les serpents.1 

Chérix, citing the question posed by Crépet, comments: “I] est 
loisible de répondre par l’affirmative, lorsqu’on a sous les yeux |’ob- 
servation du poéte lui-méme sur les bétes malfaisantes, telle qu’il la 
formule dans sa lettre 4 Alphonse Toussenel du 21 janvier 1856... . 
Suivant les données de cette symbolique, les sept vices capitaux 
doivent “a fortiori” s’incarner dans des bétes particuliérement 
repoussantes. Dante, au milieu de la Forét obscure, avait rencontré, 
rodant sur une place déserte, une panthére (la luxure), un lion 
(l’orgueil) et une louve (la rapacité). Baudelaire évoque les mon- 
stres d’une ménagerie infame, qui est le sommaire des défections 
humaines.”” 

While both Crépet and Chérix seem inclined to the opinion that 
the seven beasts enumerated by Baudelaire represent the seven 
deadly sins, neither makes a definite statement to that effect. Is it 
possible then to answer Crépet’s question? Any attempt to answer 
it must be made in the light of the commonly accepted symbolic 


1Charles Baudelaire, Les Fleurs du mal, ed. Crépet et Blin (Paris, 1942), 
pp. 283-284. 

2 Robert-Benoit Chérix, Commentaire des Fleurs du mal (Genéve, 1949), 
pp. 12-13. 
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values of the beasts in Au Lectewr and conversely, by considering 
the symbols of the seven deadly sins. However, the problem is 
complex since one idea is frequently represented by more than one 
symbol, and contrariwise one symbol often represents several ideas. 
Droulers justly observes that “les symboles généralisent ce que les 
mots spécifient ; ils permettent d’exprimer des idées générales qui 
représentent les lois immuables de la pensée humaine. Ils n’ont 
pas une valeur déterminée et invariable, mais sont susceptibles, au 
contraire, d’étre envisagés 4 des points de vue multiples, donnant 
lieu 4 des interprétations analogues mais différentes. —-Le sym- 
bolisme est une écriture qu’il faut apprendre a lire.’”* While I am 
concerned in the present study only with the symbolism of those 
beasts which represent vices, the problem nevertheless remains com- 
plex. 

The meaning of symbols varies in the religions of antiquity. Nor 
have all symbols kept the same meanings in the Christian religion. 
The result is that a given symbol may have two meanings, exactly 
opposite to each other. Verneuil cites the panther as the symbol 
of both lust and chastity. The reason for this apparent contra- 
diction is that these two meanings come from two different sources. 
According to Verneuil the panther is also the symbol of avarice 
and an attribute of Bacchus, Cybele, and the Virgin Mary.* Taking 
the serpent as another example, we find that, aceording to Droulers, 
it is the symbol of the sun, of medicine and the gods which preside 
over it, and of reflection. It is also the attribute of Health, Envy, 
Remorse, Grief, Calumny, and Hatred. In Verneuil’s dictionary 
there are thirty-one entries under the heading serpent. This beast 
is the symbol of Crime, the Devil, Envy, Obedience, Pride, Per- 
fidy, Prudence, Religion, and Wisdom, to mention only some of its 
meanings. The serpent is also the attribute of Bacchus, Christ, 
Hercules, and Moses, among other figures. 

Using the converse approach and examining the lists of symbols 
for each of the seven deadly sins, one finds that they are lengthy. 
Verneuil identifies ten beasts as symbols of Covetousness and eleven 
as symbols of Lust. The goat, the panther, and the monkey are on 
both lists. In Droulers’ dictionary the symbols for these two vices 
have as central figures human beings with various beasts as attri- 
butes. For Pride, both Droulers and Verneuil list the eagle, the lion, 


3’ Eug. Droulers, Dictionnaire des attributs, allégories, emblémes et symboles 
(Turnhout, Belgique; 1948?), Art. Symbole. 

4Maurice P. Verneuil, Dictionnaire des symboles, emblémes et attributs 
(Paris, 1897). 
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the peacock, and the serpent with a woman’s head, Droulers men- 
tions the horse also but Verneuil lists it only as an attribute of 
Pride. The latter also gives the hippopotamus as a symbol of this 
sin. 

The above information seems to indicate an embarras du choix in 
selecting the sin represented by each of the seven beasts in Au 
Lecteur, but such is not the case. I was unable to find any sym- 
bolic meaning whatever for the jackal. Furthermore, in choosing 
the capital sin which each of the beasts represents, one must be 
guided by the context in which Baudelaire mentions certain animals 
elsewhere in his writings. 

The panther is mentioned in Un Voyage a Cythére. he poet 
standing before the hanged man regrets his own devotion to the 
cult of Venus: 

Devant toi, pauvre diable au souvenir si cher, 
J’ai senti tous les bees et toutes les mfchoires 


Des corbeaux lancinants et des panthéres noires 
Qui jadis aimaient tant 4 triturer ma chair. 


The adjective noires may well have been inspired by Jeanne Duval. 
In Les Bijoux Baudelaire refers to his dusky mistress not as a 
panther but as un tigre dompté, another member of the cat family. 


In Le Léthé she is tigre adoré. Finally in Duellum, which was 
probably inspired by Jeanne Duval and whose theme is the battle of 
the sexes, the duel takes place “dans le ravin hanté des chats-pards 
et des oneces.” The context of these quotations seems to indicate 
that for Baudelaire wild felines in general and the panther in 
particular were symbols of lust. The only sin symbolized by the 
scorpion, according to Droulers, is heresy. Tertullian, whom 
Baudelaire read, wrote a treatise entitled Scorpiace in which he 
referred to those heretics who denied the merit of martyrdom 
as “scorpions.’”> While heresy is not listed individually as one of 
the seven deadly sins, one of its impelling motives is intellectual 
pride.® It seems a reasonable assumption that the scorpion repre- 
sents pride in Baudelaire’s list of the seven beasts. The jackal 
could appropriately stand for gluttony. This assumption is some- 
what arbitrary since there is no authority to support it. According 
to both Verneuil and Droulers, the vulture is the symbol of this eapi- 
tal sin as well as of others. If the jackal is assumed to represent 
gluttony, then the vulture must symbolize some other capital sin. 


5 Cited by Fernand Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 
(Paris, 1907-1953), xv:I, cols. 1025-1026. 
6 The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1910), vi, 256. 
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The most suitable one is sloth, which is so symbolized in the dic- 
tionary of Verneuil. Furthermore, in the variant cited by Crépet 
the bear, also a symbol of sloth, replaces the vulture. Continuing 
on the basis of Verneuil’s authority we have as symbolic meanings 
of the three remaining beasts: for the dog, Anger; the monkey, 
Covetousness ; and the serpent, Envy. 

The foregoing assignment of symbolic meanings to each of the 
beasts in Au Lecteur shows that Baudelaire may have intended each 
of the beasts to symbolize one of the seven capital sins. My choice 
of meaning for each beast is supported in part by certain passages 
in the Fleurs du mal and in other works but is to a large extent 
based on speculation. Any other selection of symbolic meanings 
would likewise involve speculation and imagination. There is no 
information available at present to show positively that Baudelaire 
meant each of the seven beasts to represent a specifie capital sin. 

It is possible that the poet intended some of the beasts to repre- 
sent different forms of the same sin. It may be also that he had his 
own symbolic meaning for each of the beasts mentioned or that he 


wished simply to name a group of repugnant beasts to represent 
our vices, paying no attention to their commonly accepted symbolic 


meanings. These possibilities are as acceptable as the hypothesis 
that the seven beasts represent the seven deadly sins. This fact 
becomes evident when one considers the other factors involved in 
the composition of the verses in question. 

The necessity of conforming to the rules of French prosody must 
have influenced Baudelaire in the selection of the beasts in Au 
Lecteur. Indeed it may be the reason why there are seven of them. 
If the seven beasts represent the seven deadly sins, it is strange that 
the plural forms of the nouns are used; it would seem more logical 
to put the noun in the singular, especially since the plural form is 
not necessitated by the syllable count in the verses. The plural may 
be explained by the fact that Baudelaire may have considered each 
commission of a deadly sin to be personified by a “harmful and 
loathsome” beast. This would be consistent with his belief in irre- 
versibility and in the irremissibility of sins. 

Whether all of Baudelaire’s seven beasts are “harmful and loath- 
some” is open to question. There is no doubt that the panther is a 
harmful animal, but many people do not consider it to be loathsome ; 
to them it is a beautiful, graceful animal. It is possible that the 
poet himself admired it. I have cited above two poems in which 
Baudelaire refers to Jeanne Duval as un tigre dompté and tigre 
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adoré. The poet may have had in mind the cruelty of the tiger, the 
cousin of the panther. But one may conclude, since these 
expressions occur in poems extolling the charms of his dusky 
mistress, that the appellation “tiger” was meant as praise and that 
Baudelaire admired this animal’s beauty and grace. As for la lice 
or bitch hound, which I have referred to above as simply a dog, it 
is doubtful that anyone would consider it either harmful or loath- 
some. <A well-formed hunting dog is to most people a beautiful 
animal. The poet did not like dogs, if we are to believe Francois 
Porché: “Cette sauvage [Jeanne Duval] enfin est d’une méchanceté 
sournoise, subtile. Elle empoisonne le chat qui était la seule dis- 
traction de Baudelaire au logis, et introduit dans son logement des 
chiens, parce qu'elle sait que la vue des chiens lui fait mal.’” This 
is somewhat of an exaggeration. In his prose poem, Les Bons 
Chiens, Baudelaire speaks sympathetically and affectionately of 
dogs. It is extremely doubtful that he considered them either harm- 
ful or loathsome. One must not lose sight of the fact that there are 
contradictions in the poet’s works. The above observations on the 
panther and dogs lead one to believe that when Baudelaire composed 
the verses which are the object of this study he was perhaps more 
concerned with the rules of prosody and the music of his lines than 
with selecting seven truly harmful and loathsome beasts to symbolize 
the seven deadly sins, 

Considering all the aspects of the question of whether the seven 
beasts represent the seven deadly sins, one cannot reach a definite 
conclusion. Both Crépet and Chérix limited themselves to con- 
sidering only what are, strictly speaking, beasts. The symbol of 
Ennui, which has a human form, was excluded. But it is perfectly 
legitimate to refer to a man figuratively as a beast, particularly if 
he personifies a vice. However, this is beside the point. The 
figure of Ennui is one of the members of the “infamous menagerie 
of our vices.” Baudelaire’s language is unmistakable : 

Mais parmi les chacals, ete.,... 
Dans la ménagerie infame de nos vices, 


Tl en est un plus laid, plus méchant, plus immonde! 
C’est l’Ennui! 


What justification is there for not considering the human figure as 
a member of the menagerie? He is the one beast whose symbolic 
meaning the poet gives specifically—Ennui—spiritual sloth, the 


7 Frangois Porché, La Vie doulowreuse de Charles Baudelaire (Paris, 1926), 
p. 163. 
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gravest of the seven deadly sins. Counting the human figure, there 
are eight members in the menagerie of our vices. Plainly the first 
seven beasts do not each represent a capital sin. The number 
seven was fortuitous or resulted from the exigencies of French 
prosody. Baudelaire was undoubtedly thinking of the seven deadly 
sins when he composed his verses. It-may be that he intended two 
or three beasts to represent different forms of the same vice. It 
would be absurd to think that he intended each of the first seven 
beasts to symbolize a different sin. If that were the case, there 
would be eight deadly sins. It was Baudelaire who wrote: “Un 
Roman sur les derniers hommes. Les mémes vices qu’autrefois.’”* 
Surely the apostle of ennui could not have believed man ingenious 
enough to have invented an eighth mortal sin. 


University of California, Santa Barbara WILLIAM F. AGGELER 





A LAODICEAN: A NOTE ON A MINOR NOVEL 


Thomas Hardy’s A Laodicean (1881) is admittedly one of his 
minor works, by some eritics regarded as his poorest novel, And 
Hardy himself would seem to indicate that his assessment of its 
merits was only a modest one when, in the 1896 preface, he observes, 
in a wryly Biblical vein, 

As some of these novels of Wessex life address themselves more especially 

to readers into whose souls the iron has entered, and whose years have less 
pleasure in them now than heretofore, so “A Laodicean” may perhaps help to 
while away an idle afternoon of the comfortable ones whose lines have fallen 
to them in pleasant places. . . 
According to Hardy’s own statement in this preface, his theme in 
this novel, as in so many others, is “the changing of the old order”; 
and certainly the conflicts here appear to be generated by the op- 
posing forces of traditionalism and modernism as they are mani- 
fested in the world of Wessex. Why, then, we may ask, in the light 
of Hardy’s powerful representation of these conflicts in such novels 
as The Mayor of Casterbridge and The Return of the Native, does 
he fail to succeed in A Laodicean? 

The answer to this question may well lie in the nature of the 
characters aligned on the opposite sides of the apparent conflict and 
in their characteristic approaches to the problem of survival posed 
by this conflict which, in much of Hardy’s work, constitutes, quite 
literally, a life-and-death matter. 


8 Charles Baudelaire, Oewvres complétes, ed. Conard (Paris, 1952), xvi, 10. 
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As representatives of the older aristocratic and traditional order 
we have the impoverished De Stancy family : Sir William, the father 
whose early extravagance helped to bring about his family’s ruin; 
his daughter, Charlotte, who has become the “friend-companion” 
to Paula Power, the railway heiress now in possession of Stancy 
Castle, the family’s ancestral seat; his son, the Captain, who sees 
in Paula both an object of passion and a means of reviving the 
defunct family fortunes; and the unscrupulous Dare, the Captain’s 
illegitimate son, who hovers over his father like an evil genius, 
goading him on to pursue the fair prize and smoothing the obstacles 
in his way by all manner of chicanery and deceit. 

The “modernist” side of the conflict seems to be represented 
by Paula Power and George Somerset, the young architect whom she 
engages to “restore” the castle. Paula, whose surname may be 
crudely significant, seems the very apotheosis of the “enlightened” 
woman of the nineteenth century. When Somerset and the reader 
first see her, she refuses baptism at the hands of the Baptist minister, 
Mr. Woodwell (another name of labored significance?), ostensibly 
because of her fear of immersion but perhaps also because of her 
incipient doubts about Puritan dogma. (Mr. Woodwell is thereby 
provoked into preaching a sermon “at” her, taking as his text the 
Apocalyptic denunciation of the church of Laodicea: “I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or 
hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will spue thee out of my mouth. ... Thou sayest, I am rich, and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.”) Furthermore, she believes, with characteristic “moder- 
nity,” in self-culture, both of the mind and the body, subscribing 
to the major scientific and literary publications of the day and 
exercising in a newly constructed gymnasium at Stancy Castle. 
And though she lives in a castle, Paula does not intend to be 
“buried” in the past. In order that she may communicate with the 
modern cosmopolitan world from her sphere of rural isolation, she 
has had the telegraph brought to the castle. 

George Somerset, who is the son of a Royal Academician, also 
seems a fairly obvious “modern,” whose interest in the past is only 
professional. Significantly, he refuses to incorporate, in his design 
for the eastle’s restoration, Paula’s suggestion of a Greek court, not 
so much, we suspect, from a genuine piety toward the past, as it is 
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embodied in the ecastle’s structure, but from a disinclination to 
compromise the principles of his “science” as an architect. 

It looks as though the stage is all set for another battle to the 
death between the forces of traditionalism and modernism so power- 
fully opposed in many of Hardy’s other novels. But somehow, in 
A Laodicean, the battle never really comes off. In the first place, 
the De Staneys are distinctly a “worn-out” family ; whatever hold 
their commitment to tradition may have had on them has been 
vitiated by several generations of self-indulgence. Sir William, 
having brought about his family’s final ruin through his own 
extravagance, has now become a complacent old bore who preaches 
continually to all hearers the virtue he never practiced—frugality. 
Charlotte cares little for the past glories of the De Staneys and 
seems to find her only allegiance in her warm, almost mawkish at- 
tachment to Paula. The Captain is a reformed rake who is quite 
content to live out his days in the service of Queen and country 
until his passion for Paula and her money is roused through the 
diabolical machinations of Dare, who completely reverses the re- 
lationship between the Captain and himself and assumes the un- 
natural role of paternal adviser to his own father. In short, the 
De Stancys, as a family, seem to subseribe to none of their tradi- 
tional commitments with more than perfunctory assent and seem 
content to follow always the line of least resistance, unable to do 
more than accept with passivity the fateful turn of events, unless 
stung to feverish and unreflecting activity by the sinister prompt- 
ings of a Dare, whose “principles” and methods, cynical and 
materialistic in the extreme, are, of course, those of the arch- 
modernist. 

But the “traditional” side of the conflict is not alone in the 
paradoxical situation of having its inclinations at variance with its 
pretensions. Paula, whom the Captain, before he is smitten with 
her two-fold attractions, alludes to as ““Miss Steam Power,” has a 
hankering (she calls it a prédilection d’artiste) for the graces and 
forms of the older landed aristocracy, albeit she is indeed a fair rep- 
resentative of the new aristocracy of science and wealth, what Somer- 
set, in reproving her for her foolish prédilection, calls the “nobility 
of talent and enterprise.” This inclination is first evidenced in her 


desire to “play with” the past by restoring the castle and later 
reaches almost obsessive proportions in her avowal that she would 
like to be a real De Staney. It is this desire, surely, rather than 
real inclination which leads her on toward marriage with the 
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Captain, from which she is saved only at the last moment by the 
revelatton of Dare’s trickery and paternity. Her character as a 
modern Laodicean (perhaps a blood-sister to Eustacia Vye) is made 
clearly manifest before the novel’s close; she really does not know 
whose side she is on. And she is saved from her own folly only by 


chance and the “enlightened” modernism of Somerset, which does 
seem to have some sound basis in intellectual commitment though 
its spiritual pretensions are somewhat vague. 

The real reason for the novel’s ineffectiveness seems to be that 
Hardy has “rigged” the conflict; for it is not, as we are led to 
expect, the struggle between traditionalism and modernism which 
produces the grand and often tragie events of his major novels 
that we have here but a minor clash between an emasculated 
traditionalism and a fairly compassionate modernism, At no point 
do the traditionalists act on their hereditary principles; such force 
as they exert in the conflict comes about only through chance (and 
here Hardy does overplay the ecard which was always his joker) 
or through the unnatural and anti-traditional assistance of Dare. 
(Even Dare’s final gesture, as the last of the De Staneys, of setting 
fire to the castle smacks more of youthful spite than of heroic 
wrath. ) 

This spurious conflict is apparently resolved when Paula, who 
has been a sort of pawn in the game between the two antagonists, 
Somerset and Captain De Stancy, marries Somerset. But, ironi- 
‘ally, she remains a Laodicean to the end, as seems indicated in 
the final lines of the novel, when she and Somerset are planning 
their future home, now that the castle has been destroyed. 

“We will build a new house from the ground, eclectic in style. We will 
remove the ashes, charred wood, and so on from the ruin, and plant more 
ivy. The winter rains will soon wash the unsightly smoke from the walls, 
and Stancy Castle will be beautiful in its decay. You, Paula, will be yourself 
again, and recover, if you have not already, from the warp given to your mind 
(according to Woodwell) by the mediaevalism of that place.” 

“And be a perfect representative of the ‘modern spirit’?” she inquired; 
“representing neither the senses and understanding, nor the heart and imagi- 
nation; but what a finished writer calls ‘the imaginative reason’?” 

“Yes; for since it is rather in your line you may as well keep straight on.” 

“Very well, I’ll keep straight on; and we’ll build a new house beside the 
ruin, and show the modern spirit for evermore .. . But, George, I wish—” And 
Paula repressed a sigh. 

“Well?” 

“T wish my castle wasn’t burnt; and I wish you were a De Stancy!” 


Perhaps if any significant inference is to be drawn from the 


novel’s resolution, it is that one must be true to his own nature, 
both inherited and conditioned: the De Stancys are not themselves 
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when they try to “go modern,” and Paula is not herself when she 
“goes medieval”; and as such they are all, to some extent, Laodi- 
ceans. Only in Somerset do we see a character who acts whole- 
heartedly, from beginning to end, in harmony with the principles 
to which he is intellectually and emotionally committed. He only 
can help to stabilize a woman like Paula who is all too inclined to be 
blown about by every wind of doctrine. (Deploring Paula’s admitted 
“lukewarmness,” he significantly remarks near the novel’s close, 
“You carry your beliefs very comfortably. I shall be glad when 
enthusiasm is come again.”’) 

The real conflict in A Laodicean is therefore perhaps best de- 
scribed as a struggle between the self-possessed (Somerset) and the 
self-betrayed (the De Stanecys) for the uncommitted Laodicean 
Paula. But unfortunately this very significant conflict is obscured 
by the promise, which is ultimately not fulfilled, of a grander one. 
And the novel’s power is further vitiated by a looseness of plot 
structure, among whose faults are the often tedious spinning out of 
irrelevant incidents and the presence of characters who are either 
inadequately developed (such as Charlotte De Stancy, whom Hardy 
seems to have tired of after the opening chapters) or who serve no 
real purpose in the design (such as Paula’s Unele Abner, who sud- 
denly reappears after an absence of many years). And though 
there may be found some extenuation for such defects in the cireum- 
stances of the novel’s composition (Hardy’s protracted illness at the 
time, coupled with the exigencies of his familiar demon—serial 
publication), it remains a decidedly inferior work. Nevertheless, A 
Laodicean may still be read as an illuminating commentary on those 
divisions within the human heart which Hardy elsewhere depicted 
with more forcefulness and often with considerable grandeur. 


University of Texas ROBERT Y. DRAKE, JR. 





TESS AND THE LOCAL CEREALIA 


In his “Foreword” to Society and Self in the Novel, Mark 
Schorer says, “The novel seems to exist at a point where we can 
recognize the intersection of the stream of social history and the 
stream of the soul. This intersection gives the form its dialectical 
field, provides the source of those generic tensions that make it 
possible at all.”? Continuing this theme, Schorer later observes, 


1 Mark Schorer, ed., Society and Self in the Novel (English Institute Essays, 
1956), p. ix. 
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“In the great mid-nineteenth century novels, the balance between 
the claims of the individual and of the social being still holds, 
but the polarity is greater [than in the novels of the eighteenth 
century].... At the end of the century, with such a novelist as 
Thomas Hardy, a new relationship develops as the social scope 
narrows down; then the individual interest is seen as actively 
opposed to the social interest.’ 

In many nineteenth century novels, one of the best indices of the 
degree of tension between the claims of the individual and the social 
being is the dance scene. The occasion of the dance, the prepara- 
tions for it, and the events which follow it dramatize the individual’s 
and the group’s sense of identity. Agreeing with Susanne K. 
Langer* that dancing fuses music and gesture into rhythms which 
imitate the crescendo, diminuendo, and accelerando of man’s 
psychie life, I propose to examine the dance scenes in Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilles for their specific significance. 
Hardy’s dependence upon folkways, including the dance, as motifs 
in his novels is a critical commonplace. Yet despite the vast body 
of research and commentary upon his use of folklore—ineluding 
Ruth A. Firor’s comprehensive Folkways in Thomas Hardy—I 
have found only partial attempts to integrate the data about the 
origins and significance of Wessex folkways with Hardy’s handling 
of these folkways in his novels. And these partial attempts do not 
include the dance motif in Tess of the D’Urbervilles, although 
Firor’s book, which I am grateful for and shall rely upon, ex- 
haustively details the history of the May-Day dance which occurs 
at the beginning. For the first third of the novel, the dance motif 
is one of the major techniques used by Hardy to show that “the 
farm laborer has lost not only his ancient memories and folk cus- 
toms but also the reasonable comforts of life.’ 

Specifically, the dance motif has the following functions in Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles: thematically, it dramatizes Tess’s youthful 
innocence and ardor; her initial craving for Angel Clare, his failure 
to choose her as a partner, and the foreshadowed doom of their 
marriage; the farmers’ loss of their Teutonic past; and, in the 
orgiastic dances at Chaseborough, the farm hands’ rootlessness and 
moral confusion. Structurally, the dance introduces Tess to the 


2ibid., p. xi. 

3 Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York: Mentor Books, 
1948), p. 183. 

4 Albert J. Guerard, Thomas Hardy (Harvard University Press, 1949), pp. 
17-18. 
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reader and Angel Clare to Tess and becomes a leitmotif. His- 
torically, the dance isolates a transitional period in which the farm 
community, subjected to the complex social forces of the late Vic- 
torian era, has already forgotten the meaning and is neglecting 
the customs of its past. 

Although Hardy doesn’t mention it, the period in which Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles is set would seem to be shortly after 1870, since 
Hardy mentions the cultural distance between Mrs. Durbeyfield’s 
superstitious, fetishistic beliefs and Tess’s “trained National teach- 
ings and Standard knowledge under an infinitely Revised Code,’® 
the first national Edneaiional Act having been passed in 1870. 
Certainly he is suite explicit about the effects of the Victorian era 
upon the hitherto idyllic Vale of Blackmoor: “The forests have 
departed, but some old customs of their shades remain. Many, 
however, linger only in a metamorphosed ... form. The May-Day 
Dance, for instance, was to be discerned on the afternoon under 
notice, in the guise of the club revel, or ‘club-walking,’ as it was 
there called” (p. 10). Marlott, which “alone lived to uphold the 
local Cerealia” (p. 11), retains only a form from the past: “It 
was an interesting event to the younger inhabitants of Marlott, 
though its real interest was not observed by the participators in 
the ceremony. Its singularity lay less in the retention of a custom 
of walking in procession and dancing on each anniversary than in 
the members being solely women” (p. 10). 

Yet still the country women, who are in Hardy’s view more bound 
to the mysteries of birth, growth, and death than the men, who have 
already abandoned their share in the ritual, retain some vestige of 
their Teutonie past. The first of May, sacred to Donar, god of the 
hearth, family, and medicine, was for the Saxons not only a holy 
time to be celebrated with feasting, sacrifice and communal dances, 
but also a time of civic importance when brides were chosen, 
servants hired out, and tenants took land.* The dress, flowers, and 
demeanor of the Marlott women all reveal the past, however 
tenuously. “The banded ones were all dressed in white gowns—a 
gay survival from Old Style days, when cheerfulness and May-time 
were synonyms” (p. 11). Gaiety and innocence, however, are 
muted now in the Victorian era. “For, though the whole troop 


5 Tess of the D'Urbervilles, pp. 23-24. All my citations are from the Harper 
“Anniversary Edition” (New York, 1920), which includes the material in 
Chapter X which had not appeared in some earlier editions. 

‘ —— A. Firor, Folkways in Thomas Hardy (Philadelphia, 1931), pp. 138- 
40. 
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wore white garments, no two whites were alike among them. Some 
approached pure blanching; some had a bluish pallor; some worn 
by the older characters (which had possibly lain by folded for many 
a year) inclined to a cadaverous tint, and to a Georgian style” 
(p. 11). Still, the women come, unknowingly, to Donar with ap- 
propriate symbols of harvest and fertility: “In addition to the 
distinction of a white frock, every woman and gir] carried in her 
right hand a peeled willow wand, and in her left a bunch of white 
flowers, The peeling of the former, and the selection of the latter, 
had been an operation of personal care” (p. 11). 

Of all the women present, Tess, virginal, expectant, and dedicated, 
is one of the most striking. “She was a fine and handsome girl— 
not handsomer than some others, possibly—but her mobile peony 
mouth and large innocent eyes added eloquence to colour and 
shape. She wore a red ribbon in her hair, and was the only one of 
the white company who could boast of such a pronounced adorn- 
ment” (p. 12). It is entirely fitting that Tess, Hardy’s example 
of “A Pure Woman,” should be the only one who displays the color 
sacred to Donar.‘ And it is one of life’s little ironies that her 
father should ride up drunk, bragging about his descent from the 
fabulous D’Urbervilles and spoiling Tess’s happiness. The con- 
junction of events—Tess’s humiliation and her father’s foolish 
boasting—is, one sees in retrospect, Hardy’s foreshadowing of the 
novel’s main narrative lines, a foreshadowing which is completed 
when Angel Clare and his brothers arrive on the scene. 

The elder Clare brothers, surely Hardy’s revenge on the moral 
comformity, arrogance and certainty of the Church of England, 
immediately dismiss Angel’s suggestion that they all dance with 
the girls by reminding him of more important matters: “ ‘Dancing 
in publie with a troop of country hoydens—suppose we should be 
seen! Come along, or it will be dark before we get to Stour- 
castle . . . besides, we must get through another chapter of A 
Counterblast to Agnosticism before we turn in’” (p. 15). Angel, 
however, tarries, surveys the hopeful group of girls, is bewildered 
by the new faces, overlooks Tess as a partner, and stimulates Hardy’s 
portentous and somewhat intrusive comment, “Pedigree, ancestral 
skeletons, monumental record, the D’Urberville lineaments, did 
not help Tess in her life’s battle as yet, even to the extent of at- 
tracting to her a dancing partner over the heads of the commonest 


7 ibid., p. 154. 
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peasantry. So much for Norman blood unaided by Victorian 
lucre” (p. 16). 

And so much for Angel’s failure to select Tess as a literal and 
symbolic partner upon the traditional occasion. “As he fell out of 
the dance his eyes lighted on Tess Durbeyfield, whose own large 
orbs wore . . . the faintest aspect of reproach that he had not 
chosen her. He, too, was sorry then that, owing to her backward- 
ness, he had not observed her; and with that in his mind he left 
the pasture” (p. 16). As Hardy closes the chapter, Angel, having 
shifted the blame to Tess (a pattern he is often to repeat), is at 
least sensitive enough to perceive her yearning for him: “This 
white shape stood apart by the hedge alone. From her position 
he knew it to be the pretty maiden with whom he had not danced. 
Trifling as the matter was, he yet instinctively felt that she was 
hurt by his oversight. He wished that he had asked her” (pp. 16- 
17). But his regrets are transient. “However, it could not be 
helped, and turning... he dismissed the subject from his mind” 
Cp. Et). 

The narrative pattern which stems from this opening dance 
scene—a pattern which Dorothy Van Ghent in her baroque way 
characterizes as one of “accidentalism and coincidentalism’*—em- 
phasizes Tess’s isolation. Hardy uses folkways, especially the dance, 
to “explain” both the inevitability of Tess’s tragedy and the kind 
of world she lives in. As Miss Van Ghent says, “If the narrative 
is conducted largely by coincidence, the broad folk background 
rationalizes coincidence by constant recognition of the mysteriously 
‘given’ as what ‘was to be’-—the folk’s humble presumption of order 
in a rule of mishap.’® The nature of Tess’s tragedy and the dis- 
integrating rural community of which she is a part is precisely 
dramatized by the second major dance scene in the novel. 

This scene, one that forms a neat contrast to the first, occurs in 
Chaseborough, the town not far from Alee D’Urberville’s home 
where Tess is staying, caring for his mother’s chickens while he 
plans seduction. The location, the people, and the occasion are im- 
portant. Unlike Marlott where drinking is desultory and custom 
still lingers, Chaseborough is a “decayed market-town” (p. 75) 
where the farm laborers of Trantridge go on Saturday nights to 
get drunk. The farm hands, whose main topic of conversation is 
“the uselessness of saving money” (p. 75), are, for Hardy, “pil- 


8 Dorothy Van Ghent, The English Novel: Form and Function (New York, 
1953), p. 205. 
9 ibid. 
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grims” (p. 76), lost souls who culminate their evening in a 
thoroughly erotic dance. The occasion is Tess’s first attendance 
at the dance. 

Having come to Chaseborough with some acquaintances, Tess 
finishes her marketing, looks for her fellow-travelers, meets the leer- 
ing Alec, and then learns that all are at “a private little jig at the 
house of a hay-trusser” (p. 76). This dance, like the lives of the 
dancers, is not an open, gay ritual, but rather a confused, secret, 
and passionate affair. In describing Tess’s approach to the hay- 
trusser’s, Hardy is quite explicit about the symbolism: “She could 
hear the fiddled notes of a reel proceeding from some building in 
the rear; but no sound of dancing was audible—an exceptional 
state of things for these parts, where as a rule the stamping drowned 
the music” (pp. 76-77). Tess comes closer: “She beheld indistinct 
forms racing up and down to the figure of the dance, the silence of 
their footfalls arising from .. . the storage of peat and other 
produets.... Through this floating, fusty debris of peat and hay, 
mixed with the perspirations and warmth of the dancers . . . there 
could barely be discerned more than the highlights—the indistinct- 
ness shaping them to satyrs clasping nymphs—a multiplicity of 
Pans whirling a multiplicity of Syrinxes; Lotis attempting to elude 
Priapus, and always failing” (p. 77). 

The prose here revealing what Katherine Anne Porter calls 
Hardy’s “curious sense of proportion . .. [his belief that Wessex 
people] bore a strong family resemblance to those of the great, 
the ancient, and the legendary,’’® one’s attention is soon again 
focused on Tess. She declines to dance with a drunkard. “She 
did not abhor dancing but she was not going to dance here” 
(p. 78). And rightly so. The dancers represent all that Tess is 
not. “They did not vary their partners if their inclination were 
to stick to previous ones. Changing partners simply meant that 
a satisfactory choice had not as yet been arrived at by one or the 
other of the pair, and by this time every couple had been suitably 
matched. It was then that the eestasy and the dream began, in 
which emotion was the matter of the universe, and matter but 
an adventitious intrusion likely to hinder you from spinning 
where you wanted to spin” (pp. 78-79). 

Impassioned by the country-dances, couples sprawl on the floor, 
tumble over each other. Tess is suddenly distracted by the ap- 


10 Katherine Anne Porter, ‘“‘Notes on a Criticism of Thomas Hardy,” 
Southern Review, v1 (1940-41), 158. 
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pearance of Alee D’Urberville, who offers her a ride home but who 
is declined. Later that evening, however, to escape the jealous and 
drunken abuse of some of her companions, she accepts Alec’s offer 
and is seduced. The contrast between the two dance scenes is 
completed: Tess’s intentions are pure but her fate is beyond her 
control. Unable to dance when she would and unwilling to dance 
when she could, she has been a spectator at two dances, one of which 
represents joy and dedication and the other of which represents 
confusion and sensuality and neither of which brings happiness to 
her. 

After these two extended dance scenes, Hardy uses the dance as a 
leitmotif ; the first of these brief, thematic allusions is metaphoric. 
It is time for the August harvest in Marlott. Tess, having re- 
turned home and had her child, has abandoned her seclusion and 
joined the farm wives and girls in the field. “The movements of 
the other women were more or less similar to Tess’s, the whole bevy 
of them drawing together like dancers in a quadrille at the com- 
pletion of a sheaf by each, every one placing her sheaf on end 
against those of the rest, till a shock, or ‘stitch’ as it was here called, 
of ten or a dozen was formed” (p. 112). As usual with Hardy, his 
symbolism is most moving when it grows out of the concrete details 
of Wessex life. The quadrille, a dance form anticipated by primi- 
tive fertiltity charms," here is composed of women only, each 
carrying a sheaf—the phallus and seed of life—and all joined in 
rhythmical movement which imitates the ebb and flow of the 
seasons. In contrast to the May-Day dance, this is not a self- 
conscious, partially meaningless ritual, but rather a vital activity. 
Tess, though she is chance’s victim, has the farmer’s endurance and 
solace which are forever denied to Angel and Alec, two men who 
have been cut off from the community, the one by an intellectual 
education, the other by wealth and unrestrained freedom. 

The other major examples of the leitmotif may be briefly noted, 
since they all allude to the same theme—Tess’s failure to dance 
with Angel and the tragic results of their marriage. Tess, having 
come to the Talbothays dairy, discovers Angel there and remembers 
that he is “the pedestrian who had joined in the club-dance at 
Marlott—the passing stranger who... had danced with others but 
not with her, had slightingly left her, and gone on his way with his 
friends” (p. 144). And Angel, attracted to Tess, recalls “a joyous 


11 Curt Sachs, World History of the Dance (New York, 1937), pp. 160-161. 
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and unforeseeing past, before the necessity of taking thought had 
made the heavens gray” (p. 155). But Tess is only a vague part 
of this past: “a casual encounter during some country ramble it 
certainly had been, and he was not greatly curious about it” 
(p. 155). Later, when the two have become lovers, Tess eestatically 
and yet fearfully tells Angel that he has met her before: “ ‘Yes; at 
that dance on the green; but you would not dance with me. QO, I 
hope that is of no ill-omen for us now’” (p. 244). And finally, 
on their wedding day when they come to breakfast and discover the 
kitchen decorated with traditional colors, the dairyman gently 
chides them: “ ‘I was determined to do summat in honour o’t,’ said 
the dairyman. ‘And as you wouldn’t hear of my gieing a rattling 
good randy wi’ fiddles and bass-viols complete, as we should ha’ 
done in old times, this was all I could think o’ as a noiseless 
thing’” (pp. 267-268). 

Custom is interrupted by chance and vitiated by change; hus- 
band and wife never dance until their final day together: “Each 
clasping the other round the waist, they promenaded over the dry 
bed of fir needles, thrown into a vague intoxicating atmosphere at 
the consciousness of being together at last” (p. 493). The omen is 


fulfilled: On a May day, five years since club-walking at Marlott, 
Tess and Angel stroll. Behind them Alec’s corpse, ahead of them 
Tess’s execution, they are two lovers precariously united to each 
other and isolated in the destructive Victorian world. 


Claremont Men’s College LANGDON ELSBREE 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Werke und Briefe, von Christian Dietrich Grabbe. Historisch-kritische 
Gesamtausgabe in sechs Biinden. Herausgegeben von der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Géttingen, bearbeitet von Alfred Bergmann. (Werke, 
Vol. I.) Emsdetten (Westf.): Verlag Lechte, 1960. Pp. xviii + 676. 


The publication of yet another set of “collected works” will hardly surprise 
anyone familiar with the mood of the German book market today. Either 
publishers have become more keenly aware of their obligation toward the past, 
or else there must be an overpowering demand for having as many authors as 
possible (down to Erich Kistner) neatly lined up in uniform bindings on 
one’s bookshelves. Many of the recent editions are frankly designed “for the 
home,” and it is safe to assume that as such they fulfill a useful purpose, 
but they are a thorn in the flesn of the Germanist. It must be admitted, 
however, that the standards for such popular editions have risen since the War, 
and this may be ascribed largely to the existence of a few truly paradigmatic 
undertakings in the editing field (notably the great Hdélderlin edition) which 
have set examples that can no longer be completely disregarded even by the 
hack-editor. From now on, Alfred Bergmann’s Grabbe edition will have to be 
counted among these pioneering works. 

In a terse foreword, Dr. Bergmann has reported on the various phases in the 
long incubation period of his edition up to the point when, in 1953, the 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen came to its rescue and underwrote 
the publication. It goes without saying that during this drawn-out process 
all conceivable sources, such as libraries, archives, and private collections, have 
been tapped, and it reads almost like a detective story when we learn that one 
of the last major manuscripts that was still zealously guarded by private hands, 
that of “Napoleon,” could be acquired at the last moment from a South African 
owner by the Schiller-Nationalmuseum in Marbach in order to make it available 
to the editor, the publisher, and their sponsors. 

The first volume (of six that are planned) offers almost 700 pages of 
Grabbe’s early dramatic work up to and including Don Juan und Faust (i.e., 
Herzog Theodor von Gothland, Scherz, Satire, Ironie und tiefere Bedeutung, 
Nannette und Maria, the two [both incomplete] versions of Marius und Sulla 
and Don Juan und Faust), together with all that is left us of Grabbe’s sketches, 
plans and introductions. The text proper takes up a little more than 500 
pages, the rest being devoted to “Lesarten” and explanations. What we are 
missing—and sadly missing!—is only one thing: a biographical outline which 
would orient the reader and at the same time elucidate the various aspects 
of these texts themselves. One might have hoped that—in the manner of the 
Schiller-Nationalausgabe—each volume (at least those devoted to the Werke) 
would give a clear picture of Grabbe during the years in question, thus laying 
the groundwork for all future Grabbe biography. This could have been done 
in part by reducing some of the explanations in the “Notes,” which at times 
tend to be (as in other recent critical editions) unnecessarily voluble: if 
Grabbe mentions his dislike of some contemporary figure only once—and one 
can imagine how often that occurs in a work like Scherz, Satire, Ironie und 
tiefere Bedeutung!— his editor appends a lengthy note reminiscent of the 
contributions to the Deutsche Biographie. 

sesides finding a slight imbalance in the edition, the present reviewer has 
some misgivings concerning the textual principles adopted. The recent tendency 
in editing texts to retain all stylistic characteristics of an author may be of 
debatable wisdom, but we now have a number of critical editions which have 
captured the flavor of the originals to an extraordinary degree. In the case 
of Grabbe, the editor has decided to retain his orthography while modernizing 
his (chaotic) punctuation and reducing his excessive use of the apostrophe. 
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That is a compromise for which the text undoubtedly has had to pay the 
price, because there are not only instances where the omission of the apostrophe 
does not seem to be an improvement (cf. p. 24, 1. 5: “traurge”’), but also 
those where the “modernization” of the punctuation has created new difficulties. 
Of course, we cannot enter here into a discussion of every period and comma; 
a few instances only can be indicated where the decisions that have been made 
seem quite unsatisfactory: clearly, there should be a comma after “Bruderz- 
wist” and “Stichwort” on p. 33, 1. 30; on p. 419, 1. 7 the comma after 
“Weibsbild” creates confusion, while in 1. 13 there should be a period after 
“Tod” (incidentally, the edition by Franz-Zaunert gives these suggested read- 
ings, so that a deviation from them would at least have required a justification 
in the Lesarten’”); p. 483 offers a number of commas (lines 15, 18, 21, and 
29) which seem to be unjustified by any standard. 

The printing has been done with remarkable care; we have noticed only very 
few misprints: the first to be mentioned does not seem to be an ordinary 
misprint beause it also occurs in Franz-Zaunert: p. 131, 1. 9 “flechtet” for 
“fletschet” (?)—an explanation was definitely called for; in “Marius und Sulla” 
stage directions have not always been spaced off from the text in the same 
manner (cf. for example the arrangement on p. 351 with that on p. 355); p. 
418, 1. 40 should begin with a capital letter (“Lebt”); p. 489, 1. 8 is in- 
correctly indented; p. 632, 1. 17 from the bottom: the bracket after “verlinger- 
ter” is out of place; p. 667: in the note referring to “S.375, Z.23” read 
“Jupiter” (not “Juppiter”); p. xiii, 1. 18, read “aufschluGreiche”. For obvious 
reasons, the “Lesarten” could not be checked. 

It is too early to predict in what manner this new edition will influence our 
picture of Grabbe; perhaps Grabbe research will have to make a fresh start. 
Whether, on the other hand, the accessibility of the complete Grabbe will 
change our picture of the poet or even cause a Grabbe renaissance, is an 
entirely different question, since not only his greatness but also his very 
obvious weaknesses as a creative writer are thus thrown into focus. For the 
time being, at any rate, we should like to express our gratitude to both the 


editor and the publisher for an exemplary publication. 


University of Connecticut. WOLFGANG PAULSEN 





Shakespeare the Dramatist and Other Papers, by Una Ellis-Fermor. Edited by 
Kenneth Muir. London: Methuen, 1961. Pp. xvi + 188. 


The compilation and publication of Shakespeare the Dramatist by the 
late Professor Una Ellis-Fermor of Bedford College, University of London, is 
from the point of view of scholarship most important and from that of her 
many friends and admirers most gratifying. It is well known that Miss Ellis- 
Fermor was at the time of her death at work on a book on Shakespeare as a 
sort of climax of her extended work in the field of drama, a philosophy of dra- 
matic scholarship and, since she did not separate the two, of dramatic criticism. 
Fortunately she had written articles and lectures on various important parts of 
the work planned and had accepted, at least tentatively, her well-known British 
Academy lecture of 1948 as the basis of a first part. She also left in manu- 
script Part II as published here and a fair draft of Part IIT; also, as identi- 
fied by her editor, about half of Part VII. Part IV was to deal with “The 
Emergent Dramatist,” and about this central section a great deal, indeed 
an adequate idea, can be gained from the intervening papers mentioned above. 
Part V on “The Authority of the Dramatist” remains untouched, but a great 
deal about that subject can also be inferred from other published work. 

Miss Ellis-Fermor is widely on record as a scholar in the field of drama. 
Jacobean Drama, first published in 1936, went through four editions by 1958, 
and she has notable works on Marlowe, the Irish Dramatic Movement, and 
Ibsen. Two of her books are of special importance in the consideration of 
Shakespeare the Dramatist: Masters of Reality (1942) and The Frontiers of 
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Drama (1945). The former is the more speculative and literary and is more 
representative of scholarship before the Second World War. It contains “The 
Imaginative Will,” an early and spirited expression of one of the author’s 
ruling ideas. Both books will be useful. The Frontiers of Drama contains 
“The Limitations of Drama,” “The Equilibrium of Tragedy” and “The Func- 
tion of Imagery in Drama.” But there is more to Una Ellis-Fermor’s work on 
drama than this. She had an extensive knowledge of the drama of all countries 
and ages, a vivid and detailed knowledge of fact, temper and significance. 

It should also be said, and this is part of the story, that Miss Ellis-Fermor, 
with all her modesty, was a great scholar widely informed in the whole field 
of literature and its related subjects. She was moreover possessed of fineness 
of observation and discrimination and carefully and generously informed of 
the works of other scholars. Most important of all, her sense of fact was 
invincible. She never proceeded in her conclusions an inch beyond ascertained 
actuality. 

Very great, even surprising things follow from this. It seems to me that 
possibly her greatest quality was the ability to think clearly and accurately 
on high levels of abstraction. This might suggest mysticism or an over- 
speculative tendency, but such things do not appear in her work, which was 
unique in their absence. If so, it is a directive to the future of scholarship. 
The broadest possible knowledge, such as she had, guided by an unflinching 
respect for truth would, if introduced into current literary scholarship, cause 
a revolution or, more pleasantly, a renascence, since these are the terms on 
which natural and automatic cognition operates. 

It is impossible in the space at my disposal to go into the many interesting 
details of the book before us. Let me, however, present a basic idea, a sort of 
center around which the book is built. It will be remembered that Part IV 
was to treat “The Emergent Dramatist.” This part was never finished, but 
the ingenuity and good judgment of the editor by his inclusion in the book 
of essays on Coriolanus, “The Nature of Plot in Drama,” “Shakespeare and 
Ibsen as Dramatic Artists” and to a less degree other selections enable the 
reader to see what was certainly a growing idea in the mind of the author. 
She apparently saw that Shakespeare frequently, almost always, presents the 
abstract in terms of the concrete. This is spoken of as “Secret Impression,” 
and the word “evocative” is used repeatedly. If one understands “secret” not 
as something that is being intentionally withheld but as something that is 
formative and implicit but unsaid, one understands the significance of this 
embodiment of the abstract within the concrete, a concrete often of perfect 
clarity. This accounts at least in large measure for Shakespeare’s habitual 
challenge to his hearers and spectators; in other words, Shakespeare is naturally 
evocative and therefore an unmatched agent of mental, moral and spiritual 
growth to those who know lim. This is certainly an idea of the greatest 
importance and there are many others. 

We need not be too much discouraged by the fact that no reasoned statement 
in the style of the author appears for this and other progressive ideas in the 
study of Shakespeare, for, as implied above, Professor Kenneth Muir of the 
University of Liverpool has produced a book of outstanding excellence in the 
learning, judgment and insight that he has displayed. 


University of Missouri HARDIN CRAIG 




















